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ule oT AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, KOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT, GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 





Che Independent. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 











flow sweetly dies the year, 
fermoely lapsing to its last repose | 
‘ with joy when first the end drew near; 
Jouhashed it sinks into its golden close, 
' As hearth-fires burning low 
' Lie still and glow. 


“thesronr little maid 

,,pfiag, through the rustling leaves her cheery 
aiesi O°k- : 

+ Pe spring-time voice rings out so unafraid, 

™ folike to one that has been silent long, 

~~ Lehut my eyes tosee 

If it can be, 


ve looks all a dream : 


we 


“Jdoudt my joys, and oh! I doubt my grief! 
shadow mingles strangely with the gleam, 

© Gad all drops from me like a withered leaf 

Sr" Blown by celestial wind 

BH Far, far behind. 


‘Yow there remains a rest; 

And, warmly wrapped within this filmy haze, 
“Phat spreads its yellow net across the west, 
‘pon the sweet, receding year I gaze 
Ai And feel the tender peace 
ny | Of days that cease. 

‘@ower the colors burn : 

Their glowing bearts must fail to ashen brown, 

And flicker out, and into shadows turn ; 
But then the gentle snow will flutter down, 
A soft, white sleep will fall, 
We And cover all— 


Wtbong, long, quiet sleep 
falls upon all death from out the sky. 
Wate tenderly our fallen leaves will keep; 
Tg do not die, they only seem to die, 
So pray I it may be 
With me, with me. 





COME AND SEE. 
 _3¥ THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


io “Com and see.” This was Philip’s terse 
40d sagacious answer to Nathaniel when he 
phadasked the incredulous question ‘‘ Can 
aby good thing come out of Nazareth?” It 
fe. not surprising that Nathaniel should 
doubt whether Israel’s promised Messiah 
| Mould issue from a little disreputable yil- 
lage, hidden among the hills of Galilee. 
There were no temples and no schools of 
 Meprophets there. The idea that Israel’s 
yMeliverer should be a Nazarene seemed as 
tidiculous as it would have seemed to our 
countrymen if fifty years ago it were pre- 
that an obscure youth on a Missis- 
 Sippi flat-boat should yet be President of 
the United States and the liberator of four 
y Million slaves. But Philip does not stop to 
otgue the point. He returns the common- 
» Sense. answer“ Come and see.” 

» Nathaniel obeyed. He came to Jesus of 
| Nazareth, and bad not been ten minutes in 
bis company before he saw that this remark- 
Able person had seen very far into bim while 

he was musing under a fig tree. That was 
the turning-point in Nathaniel’s life He 
» became a disciple at once and is often men- 
Hioned afterward by bis surnume of “ Bar- 
tholomew.” Philip and himself became 
intimate associates in the chosen band of 
the” twelve and probably went out on 

mission tours together. 
The curt and sensible sentence spoken by 
Philip to his doubting friend is the true 
Sounsel to be given to every one who is 
toward Christ and his Gospel. 


the test of personal examination and per- 
sonal experiment. The infidel ‘class’ is’ 
mainly composed of those who have no per- 
sonal acquaintince with Jesus Christ. That 
is, they have never come to him in humble 
prayerand sought bis enlightening grace 
and endeavored to practice his rules of 
conduct. Without ever trying the moral 
medicines of the Great Physician, they con- 
temptuously pronounce them an absurd 
quackery. Certainly they bave never tried 
to *‘ do his will,” and, therefore, must not 
complaio that they have no spiritual per- 
ception of his ‘doctrine.’ I honestly be- 
lieve that if the noisest skeptics of our day 
would spend a few weeks in patient trial of 
Christ's precepts by doing just what Christ 
commands them, if they would’ honestly 
pray to him and endeavor to live according 
to his divine code, they would ‘find their 
fog-bank of infidelity all drank up by ex- 
posure to the sun of righteousness. The 
mass of infidels are not men who have made 
the personal experiment of trying to be 
what Jesus bids them be or of doing what 
Jesus bids them do. Hume, one of the 
acutest of them all, confessed that he had 
never studied the New Testament and knew 
very little about Jesus Christ. If he had 
sincerely tested the cfficacy of prayer by 
praying fervently himself; if he had gone 
to Jesus seeking light, and had found none; 
if he had practiced Christ’s precepts, and 
found himself the weaker and the worse 
from making the experiment, then Hume 


} might with some show of reason pronounce 


prayer & ‘‘ humbug” and Jesus of Nazareth 
a deception. 

Jesus Christ distinctly invites every weary 
and troubled soul: ‘‘Come unto me ‘and 
I will give you rest." Do those who actu- 
ally go to him, confessing weakness and 
sorrow and trouble,come away again with- 
out obtaining any sensible relief? Do 
those who sincerely seek bim find only 
emptiness and ashes? Do those who pray 
aright find prayer a mockery? Do men 
who practice Christianity grow utterly sick 
of it and confess that it is a worthless 
imposture? These are questions which 
every unbeliever and rejecter of Christ 
should squarely face. 

Those of us who have tried Christ for 
ourselves, as a Redeemer, a friend, anda 
spiritual guide, can fearlessly say to the un- 
converted: ‘Come and see.” Come and 
try Jesus for yourselves. We do not make 
any preposterous claims of perfection; but 
we do know that we are better men and 
women—stronger, happier, purer, and 
more holy—for being followers of Jesus. 
‘¢ We know whom we have believed,” and 
of this actual experience no scoffer can 
outwit us and no gainsayer can rob us. 

Many a poverty-stricken Christian can 
say : Come and see how much sunshine my 
religion pours into my scantily-furnished 
home. Many a converted sensualist can 
say: Come and see how much cleaner my 
life is since I gave my beart to Jesus. From 
thousands of death-chambers have gone out 
the triumphant testimony: ‘* For me to live 
was Christ; forme to die is gain.” When 
the great philosopher, Sir David Brew- 
ster, was dying, he said to Sir James Simp- 
son: ‘I bave had the light for many 
years, and ob! how bright it is! I feel 
so perfectly sure, so perfectly hap- 
py.” Brewster, the prince of opticians, 
knew what pbysical ligubt was. Do you 
suppose that he did not know spiritual 





what truth was. Do you suppose that 
a man of his discernment was pillowing 
his dying head upon an egregious lie? Into 
his religion he had carried the simplest and 
Plainest principle of scientific investigation. 
He came, and saw for himself. 

To this practical test of actual results the 
controverted questicn of the efficacy of 
prayer must finally be brought. If in all 
ages and under all circumstances human 
prayer has never Tecelved answers from 
Heaven and never brought any actual 
blessings, then the breath spent in it was 
foolishly wasted. If it can be proved that 
God has given to men in manifold in- 
stances the blessings they asked him for, 
then you and I need not be disturbed by all 
the clamor raised in “the seat of the 
ecorners.” 

By the way, a remarkable train of cir- 
cumstances has lately occurred in Belfast, 
Ireland, which to my mind looks like 
More than a mere coincidence. In July 
last the British Aseociation of Science met 
there, and the brilliant Tyndall uttered 
some sharp words, which grieved and 
wounded the friends of Evangelical faith 
not a little. ‘‘No small stir arose about 
that way.” A few weeks afterward our 
countrymen, Messrs. Moody and © ‘nkey, 





visit Belfast and commence a series of re- 
ligious services. Fervent prayers are put 
up all over Ireland for a divine blessing 
upon the labors of two plain, honest preach- 
ersof Jesus Christ. What happens? All 
Belfast is shaken as it never was before. 
Multitudes bear the Word gladly. Drunk- 
ards quit their whiskey and become sober 
men. Intelligent men are converted. The 
‘vicious are made better. There stand the 
undeniable results. And now the believers 
in Christ and in prayer can send over to 
their late guests, the skeptical scientists: 
** Come and see!” 

To every reader of this article I give the 
same words of loving invitation. Come 
and see Jesus my Saviour for yourselves. 
Look at his life. Study his works and his 
words. See what they have done for 
wicked, suffering humanity. Accept him 
as your atoning Saviour and guide. Then 
you will se what he can do for you. 

I 


THREE SUPPOSITIONS, 


BY THE REV. B. T. TANNER. 





SupPosiTions are sometimes in order. At 
least, an inspired apostle—Paul—thought 
so when he wrote: ‘‘I suppose, therefore, 
that this is good for the present distress.” 
It is not our purpose, however, to make any 
such suppositions of good concerning the 
things of which we write; but, rather, to 
stir up ‘all whom it may concern” by put- 
ting them in remembrance 

First Supposition—Supposé all the young 
white men of the country—those of the 
North especially—were debarred from all 
mechanical and mercantile pursuits. We 
speak of 

(a) The mechanical. Suppose they were 
utterly shut out from all printing offices, 
gave as sweepers and dusters; from all 
‘machine shops,” save as greasers and 
lackeys in general; from all cabinet ware- 
houses, save as drivers and messengers; 
from all mills, cotton and paper; even 
from all the great establishments for the 
manufacture of the thousand and one com- 
modities which our present civilization de. 
mands. 










(0.) The mercantile. Suppose not one of 
the young white men of the country were 
allowed to become a partner in any of the 
mercantile houses of our great cities. He 
may have the means and would be willing 
even to be a silent partner, but the en- 
nobling ‘and enriching privilege is denied. 
Not only so; but suppose not one of their 
number were allowed to become a clerk— 
no, nor even'a salesman. On the contrary, 
suppose they were inexorably confined to 
the positions of sweepers and carriers of 
burders, and this despite the fact that not a 
few of them were more than competent 
to the positions claimed and could fill 
them with absolute advantage to théir em- 
ployers. 

This is our first supposition, and, having 
ventured it, we ask: ‘Were such the case, 
what would be the prospects for wealth 
and honorof the young white men of the 
nation? Not very good, we hear you say. 
Not very good! Please drop the ‘‘ very,” 
for the prospect is absolutely bad aad 
most discouraging. Yet this is the very 
condition of the young men cf that class 
of people that constitutes one-eighth of 
the nation. Thus doomed to menial pov- 
erty, how can they hope ta rise? And 
how can the nation demand them to rise? 

Second Supposition—Suppose all the 
young white women of the land were sim- 
arly treated. Suppose they were exclu- 
ded with an iron hand from the opened 
and the opening doors for woman’s work. 
They might possess, even to an eminent 
degree, the required talent of aptness ; but, 
upon application, would have the door 
ruthlessly shut in their faces. Suppose by 
some circumbendibus way they had so 
acquired the art of printing as to be abie to 
set five thousand ems per day, and no office 
would employ them; on the contrary, 
would tell them to go back to their wasb- 
tubs. 

Suppose they had such tact as would 
make them profitable saleswomen, and no 
store would allow them to go behind its 
counter; and so through the entire range o¢ 
woman’s industrial activities. Suppose, in 
short, all the young white women of the 
country were compelled to accept the inev- 
itable kitchen as their portion. 

What, we ask, in view of this supposition, 
would be the prospects of womanly culture 
or wifely refinement? 

No answer need be given. Each of us 
know. Yet this is the precise status of the 
daughters of this same imperishable one- 
eighth of our population. 

Third Supposition.—Hear our last sup- 
position. Suppose all the “ gifted,” wheth- 
er they be women or men; of the whites of 
the country were cast out as lepers by their 
natural peers—every aspiration crushed— 
and they were compelled to live and dis 
among those who recoguize nothing but 
hard facts, have no sympathy with ideas- 
Suppose these who would ripen into poets 
and artists if only some generous sun would 
shine upon them, if only they were taken 
by the hand and received an unreserved 
and unconditional introduction !nto tle 
gifted world. Suppose, we say, that ail 
such among the whites were kicked out of 
the company of the elect, and kicked— 
despite their plea for the poor privilege of 
being let alone—into the company of the 
non-elect, 

Now, weask, what would be the prospect 
if any of their rising to distinction? We 
hear you say: Such a thing would be well 
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my blood congeal to-day just because of 


nigh impossible. And it would be. Genius 
is agem that must be discovered before it | 
can 
it save those that baye eyes? Gald 
always’ been in California ; diamonds 
always ‘Deen*in. South Afriea: bug, “Apd 
yet this ostracism has been’ ruthlessly prac-* 
ticed upon the gifted ones-of the irrepressi- 
ble one-eighth, and fs. To say that there 
have not beeh any such among them is to | 
insult humanity. There ha¥e been; there 

*One or two possibly have fought their 
way up to measurable distinction ; .but 
those abounded in moral courage. The 
vast majority, however, succumbed to the 
tide and went under and went on. But 
their débris will doubtless be found in the 
other world, where, guaranteed an even 

~ chance, they will rise to distinction. 





DEAD SUNSHINE. 


BY UNA HAWTHORNE. 








I saw dead Sunshine, beautiful in death, 
Wrapped on its bier in Autumn’s yellow 
shroud ; 
Gone was its life, that breathed with Summer’s 
breath, 
And through green, myriad leaves had sung 
alond. ; 


On all the streets a golden impress left 
Recalled its spendor to. my lingering eyes, 
Whose sunny memory conld not be bereft 
Of Sunshine’s soul, that from its grave would 
rise, 


The trees shed down their glory on that bier, 
Yellow and crimson, end rich sullen brown; 
Till when Night came the earth with many a 


tear 
Gave it a mist for the pale Sunshine’s crown. 
Farewell, lost brightness! Warmth to life and 
heart! 
O’er thy new grave bows Winter, hoar and 
cbill; 


But my prophetic fancy stands apart, 
And sees thy springtide gleam on field and 
hill. 





THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEA- 
SON TO NEW ENGLAND. 


BY HARRIET W. PRESTON. 





I HAVE just accomplisbed what I usually 
consider the most disagreeable duty of the 
day. Ihave taken my morning walk. But 
on this particular occasion I actually found 
it enjoyable. The aspect of the mild No- 
vember morning was serenely sad. There 
was a soft blue sky, strewn with masses of 
pearly vapor, between which at intervals 
the sunlight glinted sweetly. ‘bere was no | 
impertinent Milesian, with rakeand harrow, 
to remove from the narrow foot-path the 
leaves which had fallen from the wayside 
trees, and as I ‘‘scuffed” along (Swedish 
skuffa, to push, thrust, or shove) they rus- 
tled no less enchantingly than they used 
about the feet of childhood, long ago. 

By and by the road turned sandy, and I 
turned aside from it, and, rounding a gray- 
el pit, began to climb a barren hillside 
pasture. As, in the words of the poet, I 
“kept getting upper” the landscape im- 
proved in a geometrical ratio, until at last I 
bad it all at my disposal—the classic river 
and meadows of the Philospher’s Rest, the 
village coifed in smoke, the 8:40 train for 
town with its plume of snowy steam, the 
farmers at their autumn plowing, and in the 
extreme western distance a village on a hill, . 
which flashed against its cloudy background 
like the city of the Apocalypse. It was 
when I had comprehended at a glance all 
these beauties, which it takes time and 
words even to enumerate, that it suddenly 
occurred to me, with the force of an original 
ides, that motion in such an air and over 
such a surface (the crisp, dry pasture-grass 
in effect very like a Wilton carpet) wasa 
positive delight. 

I am, I regret to say, a descendant of the 
Pilgrims—of whom more anon; conse- 
quently I am deadly conscientious and 
always take my walk. But, upon my word, 
I do not at this moment remember ever be- 
fore to have discerned anything like a rose 
among the thorns of my ambulatory mar- 
tyrdom. 

The reason is obvious. Out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of our New 
England year the number of those when it 
is really suitable for a woman (or a man 
either) to walk out of doors is so small as 


appreciated ;-but who can discov {would care for furnace fires, or . Radical 









not to be worth counting. “Oh!” thought 


I,asI trod that soft and breezy hill, ‘*if 
allthéwinter could but be like this, who 


‘Clubs, or books; or sermons, or charity 
fairs, or any of the other vices of civiliza- 
tion? One reason why steere ft ; 
6 16 nearer to 





faste ) 
Natare,’”>is because Nature, ag we usually” 
fn he ‘does not appear tot tars 
at all. 

pended on, one would really: her ac- 
quaintance. But too well I know’the con- 
trary. Too well I know that those very 
purple vapors which hover so charmingly 
above the western horizon may be the de- 
ceitful ambush of the storm fiend; whence 
he may break ere to-morrow, and- must 
ere next week. stab ua with icicles and flog 
us with cruel winds and all but flay us 
alive, before he thrusts us trembling into 
the dungeon of our winter. From this, if 
we attempt to escape, it will be but to toil 
through snows compared with which the 
sands of the desert are firm and elastic, or 
to wade through a perpetual river of ice- 
cold venom, _like that which flowed from 
the fountain Hoergelmir in the fabled land 
of Nifiheim. Catarrhs and pneumonias lie 
in wait for us at every corner; or sudden 
stoppages of the heart and congestions of 
the brain, due to the cruel rarity of the air 
we are expected to breathe. These things 
will last for six full months, until sweet 
spring arrives, when for snow read slime 
and when he who in such a case is fitly 
named the Great Artificer shall ply the 
steady saw of his east wind from April 10th 
until June 3d precisely. Then are we smit- 
ten by tropic heats and prostrated by more 
than tropic languors. Sunstroke is now 
the hair-hung sword whose fall we 
do not care to precipitate by motion, and 
so we remain in retreat; and not until our 
brief autumnal respite comes round again 
do we once more find access to the out-door 
world, and that degree of physical comfort 
which permits us to indulge in a train of 
tranquil reflections like the foregoing. It 
is all very well for our English cousins to 
thrust their abominably clumsy boots in our 
faces and talk about walks in all weathers. 
‘*All weathers,” indeed! All their weathers 
are either dimly shiny or mildly misty, and 
who could not walk in such? But what 
would their pink and white pulpinesses do 
under the stress of circumstances such as I 
have feebly described ? 

And, laying aside for a moment her con- 
stitutional reserve, the present writer begs 
pardon for saying that her testimony is the 
more valuable in that she piques herself on 
her physical vigor. She comes of a race of 
rosy giants and among herslight and elegant 
countrywomen has often been reviled for 
her rude health and heroic proportions. 
She learned her multiplication table and her 
French verbs, and time was when she could 
have stood an examination on “ Stockhardt’s 
Chemistry” and the first six books of the 
‘Eneid”; and all this without breaking 
down. The grave of her wizzard ancestor 
requiescat in pace) was readily distinguished 
from the rest on Gallows Hill by its unusual 
length and breadth, and his descendants 
have withstood the weather quite as val- 
iantly as he withstood the judges, and 
ultimately they will appear to have done it 
as vainly. 

For the truth is that this climate of ours 
is unfit and was never intended for human 
habitation. It is well known that when the 
first settlers landed at Plymouth they found 
the brutal aborigines decimated by disease 
and rapidly disappearing, as any previous 
race which muy have attempted an existence 
here must necessarily have disappeared 
before them, And of our Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves I have something very particular 
to say. There has been a great mistake 
made as to whose ‘‘ guiding hand” it was 
under which they “crossed the sea.” 
It was, in fact, the guidance of their own in- 
corrigible obstinacy. This obstinacy was 
allied, as it often is, with many of the 
noblest qualities. I honor them for coming 
here, but can anybody tell me why they 
stayed? I weep just so often as I read any 
fragment of the heart-rending story of their 
first winter on the coast; but my tearsof pity 
are mingled with tears of wrath that they. 
should so doggedly have refused to heed its 


i eth against the first “norwester” of 
t yUaintance, and I-mentally thrust 
For surely when In the first New England 

| spiip gion record it appeared that Zifty.out 
of a twmndred.of these anda¢iéus’ adventur- 


ers-bad died of the weather,.the inferénce 
would seem to have been plain that the seed 
which they bore had better be planted in 
some more genial soil. If ever the Lord 
spoke plainly in human events, if ever the 
stormy winds fulfilled his word, it was when 
they howled this truth among the rafters of 
the first meeting-house, but to no purpése. 
Those valiant men of old had not defied 
Parliament to be baffled by Providence. 
And what is the result? Their energy 
was not exactly lost, but dissipated in a 
needless conflict with adverse physical 
forces. They have founded a nation—such 
as it is, for the descendants of the Pilgrims 
peopled the West, and the descendants of 
the ne’er-do-wells who peopled the South 
have fairly succumbed before them, and 
once more this roomy country is in some 
sort all before us where to choose. And 
we have freedom and churches and schools; 
railroads, telegraphs, newspapers, and the 
Radical Club; consumptions, paralyses, 
neuralgias, and insane asylums crowning 
every hill. In short, we are a nation 
of invalids and monomaniacs. The only 
ways in which we have really distinguished 
ourselves have been in our histories, our 
brute matter, and the ingenuity of our 
practical. and mechanical. contrivances. 
But these things have been fairly forced 
out of us by the exigencies of the case, and 
the direst necessity has been the barsh 
mother of our inventions. In the higher 
realms of intellectual enterprise—in pure 
science, literature, and art—we have done 
little enough and are doing less every year. 
Meanwhile, we are reproached and some- 
times reproach ourselves with our degener- 
acy from the symplicity of primitive times, 
our mercenary aims, effeminacy, and lux- 
ury. But the truth is that luxuries are 
necessities here. We must have carriages 
to ride in, and stuffy carpets on every inch 
of our floors, and fierce furnace heat in 
every corner of our houses, and beef twice 
aday, or presently we shall not live at all; 
and individually we do not want to die. 
So our men exhaust themselves early, and 
are occasionally fain to cheat one another 
in a frantic struggle forthe wealth which 
these necessities demand; while our women 
allow the scepter of the household to drop 
from their nerveless fingers, and give place 
to Bridget, whose nerves and muscles are 
fresh from the more vegetative life of the 


aggressive grandmothers, what time they 
sat upright by the wood-fires of the past, 
with a distaff in one hand and “Edwards 
on the Will” in the other. 

As for those republican institutions which 
we planted here and are supposed to have 
fostered, perhaps the less said about them 
the better. But let us agree to maintain 
with our last asthmatic gasp that it is not 
the fault of republicanism, and that B. F. B. 
himself is only a monster born of the 
fathomless mud of a New England spring. 

Much has been said and written of late 
abeut the wretched health of American 
women—their overtaxed brains(!), limp 
muscles, and morbid nerves, and general 
unfitness to live. These charges have ex- 
cited great animosity among some of the 
most accomplished of my countrywomen; 
but why should they? They are obviously 
true,and only a melancholy satisfaction 
can be derived from the thought that the 
citizens of this republicare just as degen- 
erate and dying off at an equally rapid rate. 
The next generation (as our adopted citizens 
would say) seems likely to have neither 
mothers nor fathers. Weare all under a 
similar doom, and it is climate, not conic 
sections, which has done it. 

I read not long ago an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the swift procession of short-lived 
races across this inhospitable continent. 
There is no belp for it. We ourselves bring up 
the rear of that procession. Weare following 





warnings, that my nerves must quiver and 





the Red Man, let us hope to balmier hunting- 


-| he certainly oug 





sd notindulge by the way in 1 
ing | in@ions. 25 r bes 


Old Country, as were also those of our own | 





grounds. If the fact can afford 
solation to the repulsive but Lay, ee 
 know-dt. e 


sustain one -ano 's 







THE RIE? Vet ion owe, 
©) ae mar Biracee, bp Ag 


of the Amerigan Board of Misstons st Ry. 
land have been ‘pretty widely reported by 
the press. No report, however, could con. 
vey an adequate impression of the Profound 
interest of the occasion. Toward the clogg 
of the session, the earlier part of which 
was given to the necessary routine of bug. 
ness, the tide of Christian feeling roge ang 
overflowed till the communion of fathty 
souls in the love and work of C 
such as can but rarely be enjoyed on earth, 
At the closing service it seemed to us, y 
we are sure it did to many of those present 
that we stood together on a hight whence, 
as from Nebo of old, the future conquests 
of the Church-could be surveyed and the 
blessed results anticipated to an extent 
fitted to enkindle new enthusiasm and lead 
to more complete self-consecration, : » 

As the Board had closed the last financis| 
year with a considerable debt, the; 
of giving for Christian work was Y 
discussed. Dr. Treat’s able and suggestin 
paper effectively opened the matter, mi, 
after special prayer for the quickening 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, it was we 
handled by many speakers. Dr. 
the president of Robert College, at Qi. 
stantinople, announced that he had com 
bome with the purpose of raising one bu. 
dred thousand dollars for that institution, 
Dr. Bliss, of the college at Beirut, declini 
bis errand to be the same on bebaif of thy 
Next, the Rev. Mr. Nee Sima, a native of 
Japan, who has been thoroughly educated 
in this country by the liberality of the Hm 
Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, and is 
return to Japan, appealed, in an elqat 
and very touching manner, for a pin 
on the spot of funds wherewith to fomis 
normal school for the education of Chris 
tian teachers for his countrymen; and wa 
answered by several pledges—two of thm 
of a thousand dollars each. It was impo 
sible to see and hear all this and not fed 
that wealth—that money, in sums however 
small—is to be held as a sacred trust, avd 
that it puts it in the power of the possessor 
to bear a part in works of love that is really 
sublime. 

We despair of making any such impr 
sion of the value of money rightly: used 
and of the obligation to use it for the high 
est purposes as was made by the appeals st 
Rutland. Still we wish to say something 
on the subject. It is ope that ought to 
touch every conscience, and yet is fully 


understood by comparatively few. The 


greater number even of the intelligent and 
well-disposed have been, directly orto 
directly, taught from childhood to regard 
the right of property as unqualified and 
absolute. WhatI possess, whether earted 
by my own labor or received by inheritance, 
is wholly mine, to use just as I please. If! 
choose to give some portion of it for this 
purpose or for that, it is my prerogative to 
doso. If I choose to withhold it, I have 
the right to do this, and no one has aay 
reason for complaint or censure. I may 0 
what I will with my own. Such 1s the 
thought of the majority of men. It under: 
lies their whole conduct in the use of 
money. When they give anything swe 
they take credit to themselves, because they 
suppose it lay wholly with themselves to 
give or to withhold. They regard the giving 
asan act of pure generosity on their part 
Or, if they are constitutionally kind end 
sympathetic in their temperament, they 
may give from the mere impulse of feelings 
without any intelligent purpose oF #7 
sense of obligation. 

All this is wrong. The right of property 
is not absolute. It may beso as regards the 
civil law; but every human being lives 
under the higher law of love—the great law 
of unity for the moral universe, as the law 
of gravitation is for the material—and, sine® 
this law requires each to care for all othe 
as for himself, every person is held 
under it to regard his property #3 8 i" 
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pb as well. This obligation qual- 
ifies bis rights of property and limits them. 
No one bas the right to use his money or 
estate for bis own gratification merely and 
without regard to the welfare of thoseabout 
pim and of his race. He owes a debt to 
God and man which he must pay or be dis- 
honest. Whether wealth has come by in- 

tance or as the result of personal toil 
and sacrifice, they who possess it can in no 
ease @laim more than a qualified right to 
use it a8, they will, 

Wiih all who avow themselves Christian® 
the case is stronger still. It enters into the 
very idea of Christian discipleship, that 
glt-serving gives place to self renunciation, 

all personal inclinations and interests 

yesubordinated to the will of Christ and 

tothe objects which are most dear to him. 

m to Christ’s person must needs 

carry With it the consecration of all that one 

If what he has done for me con- 
itiaind me to own that 


“Love s0 amazing, so divine 
Demands my soul, my life, MY ALL,” 


then Fmust admit and ought profoundly to 
fel that to consult simply my own wishes 
the use and disposition of my property is 
joprovemyself ungrateful and unjust to 
eemer. Having acknowledged my- 
lt bishis, bought with his own blood— 
toentertain the thought of keeping back 
from him even. the most precious of my 
sand to claim the right to use 
them a8 I choose fs to sin against his love 
tosdegree that should cover my face with 
dame. How can one who accounts him- 
wfasoul redeemed ever raise within him- 
gi the question whether or not he is at 
itty to count his property his own abso- 
Waly and to act accordingly ? 
Bat there is yet another view of the mat- 
it, There have been individual men and 
yomen in all’past Christian ages who have 
wierstood their responsibilities as regardg 
tense of property. Christian churches, 
tutitable institutions for the relief of all 
{ums of suffering, schools, colleges, and 
wiversities, astronomical observatories, 
iraries, cabinets, and many other instru- 
mats and evidences of civilization are 
shout us on every side, as witnesses that 
meh have lived. Along with these have 
lived great numbers who, regarding their 
property as their own, aimed in their use of 
tno higher than to make it minister to 
thtirown pleasure and that of their families 
wittiends. They gained by it a certain 
couidetation in the circle within which 
theymoved. They were able by means of 
{t'to gntify their personal tastes, to live 
lurariotsly, to indulge to almost any ex" 
tentthéir appetites and passions, and when 
they died to have their graves surmounted 
with splendid monuments. They valued 
their property as supplying the means of 
witindulgence. They died, and were lit- 
lé mised and soon forgotten, and left 
withing that should bless the world and 
Petpetuate their names as benefactors of 
mankind: Can any sober person doubt 
Which of these two classes best understood 
the true value of money or really enjoyed 
mostin the use of it? Can any one be ata 
loi to decide which is the nobler pleasure, 
tat Which is found in building and fur- 
uishing'a splendid mansion, out of which 
hon to’ die, and in surrounding one’s self 
With all elegancies and luxuries of an afflu- 
tee that knows no limit, and so elevating 
one’s sélf to the top of the social scale in 
the fasiitonable world, or that which he se- 
Cures Who has built a Christian church, that 
thall bea fountain of life for ages, or has 
founded an institution of learning or an 
«sylum for the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
thé orphan, the homeless, the wretched ? 
Can any one hesitate to say which is the 
more worthy to be desired, the satisfaction 
of that large-hearted Boston merchant who 
gave Mr. Nee Sima a ten years’ course of 
education and sends him back an accom- 
Christian scholar and preacher to 
struct and elevate his countrymen, now 
‘ager for all knowledge, or the man who 
Spent an equal amount on fancy car- 
Bs horses, in order to outshine bis 
ors or gratify his own love of dis- 
? Tt needs no words to show that the 
wey Selfish uses to which so large a pro- 
Nof the busy multitude apply their 
Sre trivialand mean beyond ex- 
when compared with the high and 
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beneficent uses to which a generous. philan- 
thropy and a truly Christian wisdom call 
men. , "7 
We are glad to recognize many facts that, 
indicate decided progress toward higher 
views and a better practice as regards the 
use of money. Thework of Christian mis. 
sions at home and abroad and the_philan- 
thropic efforts more or less related to thig 
work have manifestly contributed to the 
advancement of popular thought and the 


quickening of conscience in relation to the, 


matter. The great benevolent organiza- 
tions of all sorts, by their oral and printed 
arguments and appeals, have not. only de- 
veloped and clearly set forth the truth, but 
have earnestly applied it to the hearts of 
multitudes. In the various departments of 
Christian and philanthropic work not only, 
but in those of art and science also in their 
practical applications, there have been de- 
manded greater and greater numbers of 
well-trained men. . This has enhanced, in the 
public mind, the value of educational institu- 
tions and has urged on the attention of the 
more intelligent and thoughtful the neces. 
sity of liberally endowing these and fur- 
nishing them with all appliances requisite 
to their effective working, As the result of 
these and similar causes, a great number of 
persons have come to contribute somewhat 
liberally and from principle and habit to 
the support of those agencies and move 
ments—cbaritable, religious, and educa, 
tional~on which the elevation, refinement, 
and purity—ina word, the permanent well- 
being of mankind must essentially depend. 
In single instances, becoming more and 
more frequent, magnificent sums are con- 
tributed to institutions that are destined to 
carry blessings to remotest generations: 
One cannot see such things without thank- 
fully acknowledging that there is gecided 
progress, and hoping that many, many 
more will, ere long, practically understand 
the exalted satisfaction to be found in using 
money for God and the human race. 





THE THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 


Tue Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘Srcorion 1. Neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

The phraseology of the first section was 
borrowed from the famous ordinance of 
1787, by which the Northwest Territory 
was forever dedicated to freedom. The 
declaration that “neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude,” except on the condition 
specified, though prohibitory in its form, is, 
nevertheless, equivalent to a positive guar- 
anty of freedom asthe legal status of all the 
people. In saying that slavery and invol- 
untary servitude shall not exist in this 
country the amendment says that freedom 
shall exist. It is affirmative, as well as neg- 
ative, in its meaning and operation. It 
makes freedom constitutional and slavery 
unconstitutional, and, hence, impossible 
under any system of statute legislation. It 
is absolutely destructive of the one and as 
absolutely protective of the other. 

Freedom, asa lgad status, in distinction 
from slavery and involuntary servitude, 
thus secured to the whole people, is not 
a mere name or speculative abstraction, but 
rather that body or group of civil rights 
pertaining to property and person which 
the American people have inherited from 
the past, which constitutes their well-known 
and acknowledged privileges and immuni- 
ties, which is generally incorporated in the 
constitutions of the several states, which is 
deemed fundamental and essential to the 
very idea of freedom, but which, while pos- 
sessed and enjoyed by white people, had 
hitherto been denied to the slave population 
of this country. The specific object of pro- 
posing and passing the amendment was to 
lift the negro race to this séatus, and, in re- 
spect to civil rights, to place it upon a level 
with the white race in all the states. So 
long as the amendment stands, such an 
identity and equality of civil rights among 
races must in this country stand with it. 





The Constitution, being “the supreme 
law.of the land,” and, hence, the supreme 
law of every state, assumes that all the 
states, as distinct politica! communities, 
will conform their legislation and practice 
to the, requirements of. the. Thirteenth 
Amendment. All the members of state 
legislatures and all the executive and judi- 
cial officers of the several states are solemn- 
ly bound by oath or affirmation to obey and 
support the Constitution of the United 
States. It thus lays its hand, as a supreme 
tule, upon the whole personal machinery 
of the state governments; and, alike in its 
prohibitions and requirements, it makes 
itself directly operative upon state author- 
ity, whether it be legislative, executive, or 
judicial. It is, indeed, a part of the consti- 
tution of every state, enacted by the whole 
people, for the control of each state within 
the limits of its own provisions, while leav- 
ing the state to self-control in respect to all 
things else. It is not possible, therefore, 
that a state should establish or tolerate 
slavery, or subvert the legal status of 
freedom, without coming in conflict with 
its own fundamental law. 

Slavery, as an institution, can exist only 
by the operation of law. Individuals acting 
separately, each simply exercising his own 
power, cannot establish slavery without the 
concurrence and support of government, 
and certainly not against its authority. 
Hence, when the Thirteenth Amendment 
says that slavery shall not exist in the 
United States, and by necessary implica- 
tion that the legal status of freedom shall 
exist as to all the people, it in effect says 
that there shall be no slave laws, and that 
the legislation of the country shall be that 
and thatonly which recognizes and sustains 
freedom. Itis true that neitherthe General 
Government nor the states are specifically 
mentioned in the amendment; yet its na- 
ture shows that it refers to both. It is 
slavery as a legal system which it destroys, 
and freedom as a legal system that it estab- 
lishes. It thus directly acts upon all the 
governmental power known in this country. 

It is an established principle in interpret- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
that.whenever it imposes a probibition or 
guarantees a right it also clothes Congress 
with power to provide for the enforcement 
of the one or the other. In this respect it 
makes Congress the legislative arm for the 
execution of its will. It was on this princi- 
ple that the Supreme Court held that Con- 
gress had power to pass the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The rendition of fugitive slaves being 
provided for in the Constitution, the Court 
decided that Congress had power to carry 
the provision into effect. On the same 
principle Congress, on the 1st of June, 1789, 
passed an act entitled ‘‘ An act to regulate 
the time and manner of administering 
certain oaths” imposed by the Constitution 
on the officers of the United States and of 
the several states. There is no specific 
power granted to Congress to pass such an 
act, yet the powerisimplied in the provision 
itself. It has been repeatedly decided by 
the courts and as often acted upon by 
Congress, as a settled rule, that in all “cases 
where rights are intended to be absolutely 
secured and duties are positively enjoined 
by the Constitution” Congress has power to 
provide for carrying the same into effect. 
As the Supreme Court said in respect to the 
fugitive slave question, ‘‘the power flows 
as the necessary means to accomplish the 
end.” This class of powers is included in 
the general legislative powers of Congress 
not specifically enumerated. 

Hence, if the second section of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment were blotted out, the 
power of Congress in respect to the matter 
contained in the first section would be pre- 
cisely what it is now. The enforcing sec- 
tion simply puts the question of power 
beyond the need of inference or the possi- 
bility of dispute. It enacts what had been 
settled as an established principle of inter- 
pretation. The section reads thus: “ Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this arti- 
cle by appropriate legislation.” 

As to this “ appropriate legislation,” Con- 
gress cannot, of course, to any good pur- 
pose enforce the amendment by simply re- 
enacting it, unaccompanied by any meth- 
ods of giving it legal effect or by remedies 
provided against its violation. There are 
only two ways in which it is possible for 
Congress to enforce this amendment. The 
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first copsists in legislatively expounding its 
subject-matter in the rights which it guar- 
antees and then providing for bringing all 
cases of their alleged invasion by state 
authority before the courts of the United 
States for final decision. The second 
method is legislatively to describe offenses 
against the amendment and make them 
Offenses against the laws of the United 
States, liable to original proceedings in the 
federal courts and involving upon convic- 
tion the punishment of the offenders. Both 
methods would seem to come within the 
limits of the enforcing power of Congress, 
provided its legislation be confined exclu- 
sively to the guaranty contained in the 
amendment. What the legislation has to 
do is to provide that slavery does not exist, 
and that freedom, in its fundamental rights 
as hitherto enjoyed by white people, does 
exist without any distinction of class, race, 
orcolor. This is the subject-matter of the 
amendment. It is all that it guarantees; 
and, hence, whatever method be adopted 
for its enforcement, no legislation of Con- 
gress can constitutionally travel beyond 
this field. The scope of its jurisdiction is 
expressly determined by the amendment. 

The amendment, for example, does not 
undertake to protect anybody, whether 
black or white, against the ordinary crimes 
and offenses which men commit against 
each other—as murders, robberies, thefts, 
etc. It does not undertake to attend to 
the general peace and good order of society 
in the respective states, to supervise their 
police powers, or supply legal remedies for 
the punishmentof crimes which have no 
reference whatever to the question of free- 
dom or slavery. It belongs to the state 
governments, and to these only, to pass 
laws for the regulation of the intercourse of 
their own citizens and punish ordinary 
crimes. If a black man isknocked down 
in the street and robbed of bis money bya 
white man, whether at the South or at the 
North, Congress has nothing to do with the 
offense, any more tban if a white man had 
been treated in the same way; and it has 
nothing to do with the offense in either 
case. The amendment gives it no power 
whatever, except to prevent the existence 
of ‘‘slavery and involuntary servitude” 
and maintain as to all the people the legal 
status of freedom. Offenses committed by 
individuals that relate to neither of these 
questions are not placed under its jurisdic 
tion at all, any more than if the amendment 
had never been passed. The lawlessacts of 
individuals in the commission of crime 
neither reproduce slavery nor deny free- 
dom. No offense comes within the reach 
of the amendment or within the jurisdie- 
tion ef Congress unlessit be aimed at the 
right or rights which the amendment guar- 
antees. The moment we depart from this 
limitation as to the powers of Congress 
and stretch these powers over ordinary 
offenses we are out upon the high seas, 
with no constitutional shore, and have 
indeed swallowed up the functions of the 
state governments in the powers of the Gen- 
eral Government. 

It is worthy of notice that the Civil 
Rights Bill of April 9th, 1866, which is the 
only enforcement act based exclusively 
upon the Thirteenth Amendment, the other 
two amendments not having then been 
adopted, embodies the guaranty in two leg- 
islative declarations. The first is ‘‘ that all 
persons born in the United States and not 
subject to any foreign power, excluding 
Indians not taxed, are hereby declared to 
be citizens of the United States.” The sec- 
ond is that all “‘such citizens of every race 
and color, without regard to any previous 
condition of slavery or involuntary serv- 
itude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall have the same right in every 
state and territory of the United States to 
make and enforce contracts; to sue, be 
parties, and give evidence; to inherit, pur- 
chase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and 
personal property; and to full and equal 
benefit of all laws and proceedings for the 
security of person and property as is en- 
joyed by white citizens, and shall be subject 
to like punishment, pains, and penalties, and 
to none other, any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” These two declarations are 
contained in the first section, and the re 
maining sections simply supply the rem- 
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edies for any violation of the rights here 


enumerated. 

Now, passing by the question—in respect 
to which there has been much discussion— 
whether Congress had the constitutional 
power to determine who are citizens of the 
United States, we ask attention to the other 
declaration. What is it? Simply that all 
he citizens of the United States shall, in 
cespect to a certain class of enumerated 
rights and in respect to their liabilities to 
punishment, stand on exactly the same 
level before the laws. These rights form at 
least a part of the rights that belong to the 
legal status of freedom, as secured ‘by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, and, hence, it is 
clear that Congress had the authority to 
make the declaration and to enforce it by 
appropriate remedies. This law, however, 
has nothing to do with ordinary crimes 
committed by unofficial persons. It asserts 
nO jurisdiction over them. The equality of 
rights which it guarantees can be invaded 
only by the officers of law in the states or 
territories, and these are the only persons 
at whose offenses it aims its penalty. It 
réquires them to give to all the people equal 
rights in the respects enumerated by pun- 
ishing them if they do otherwise. This can 
be done only by legal officers, and, hence, 
the offenses of the unofficia! private citizen 
are not within the range of the law at all. 
They are left to the jurisdiction of the states 
for trial and punishment. 

Had Congress in its subsequent enforce- 
ment acts adhered strictly to the principle 
by which it seems to have been governed 
in passing the Civil Rights Bill, there would 
have been no just occasion to find fault with 
its legislation. It has not done s0, as we 
propose hereafter to show. Some portions 
of its enforcement legislation creates of- 
fenses against the laws cf the United States 
for which there is no warrant in the Consti- 
tution, and, hence, enter upon the field that 
belongs exclusively to the reserved power 
of the states. Congress has overlegislated 
in enforcing the amendments, and acted 
upon principles which, if conceded and 
carried out, would subvert state rights alto- 
gether. The states, in adopting the amend- 
ments, did not, as Justice Cooley wisely and 
wellsays, strike “‘ blindly and fatally at their 
reserved powers. They have rather given 
security that in certain important particu- 
lars they will not pervert or abuse them.” 
The growing tendency of the party in 
power has been toward a dangerous central- 
ism in the General Government and it is 
time that it was rebuked and arrested. No 
more conspicuous example of this tendency 
need be sought than that furnished by the 
history of Louisiana for now nearly two 
years. 


PROF. PATTON AND THE SYNOD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE C. NOYES. 








Tne great trial is ended. The case of 
Patton vs. Swing is withdrawn from the 
arena of public debate, and as it passes into 
history it will ‘ake rank as among the very 
first of causes celébrés which have been adjudi- 
cated in ecclesiastical courts. Remarkable 
in the circumstances of its origin, the case 
is still more remarkable in the circumstances 
which attended and immediately preceded 
its exit from the courts of the Church. 
That it is arrested before it reaches the Gen- 
eral Assembly will doubtless be a great 
grief to some of the militant saints io the 
Church. Probably there may be those also 
who, not at once coming into full possession 
of the facts in the case, will wonder and 
regret that the Chicago Presbytery should 
withdraw from the conflict. They will in- 
terpret itas.an abandonment of the cause 
of a reasonable liberty in the Church. Such 
an impression is not justified by the facts 
of the trial (?) before the Synod, and it will, 
{ doubt not, be effectually removed when 
and wherever these facts come to be known. 
The truth is, the prosecution have great 
reason to mourn over their victory, and the 
Presbytery of Chicago to rejoice over their 
defeat. In other words, and not to put too 
Bneapoint on it, Prof. Patton’s secming 
triumph is a signal discomfiture, 5 

This may be made perfectly manifest by 
a brief recital of the leading facta of the 
inquest conducted by the Synod. 

_Those who have followed the history of 
the case will remember that, before the 
Synod met, Prof. Swing, weary of war, 
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had declared himself an independent Pres- 


byterian minister and had asked his pres- 
bytery to strike his name from their roll. 
With this request the Presbytery, as the 
wisest thing that could be done in the 
circumstances; complied. ‘Hence, when the 
Synod met, and were ready to proceed as 
‘a court of Jesus Christ,” they were pleased 
to listen first to certain parties from the 
Chicago Presbytery; who, by a formal com- 
piaint, as it were, officially notified the 
Synod that Prof. Swing had withdrawn 
from the Church and that the Presbytery 
had erased his name from ‘their roll. The 
complainants asked the Synod to ‘‘ reverse”: 
this action, and to order the name to be 
‘restored to the roll.” This the Synod 
were about to do when it was discovered 
that the Presbytery might possibly refuse 
to obey, accept censure for contumacy, 
appeal to the General Assembly, and thus 
put an end for the time being to this praise- 
worthy effort to purge the Church of a man 
who, as a matter of fact, was not in it. 
This timely discovery enabled the Synod to 
avert disaster and vindieate truth and right- 
eousvess! Though the complaint which 
asked the Synod to “‘ reverse” the action of 
the Presbytery had already been adopted; 
yet, in view of this new danger, the Synod 
made haste to declare that the striking of 
Prof. Swing’s name from the roll while 
charges were pending against him was un- 
constitutional, and, therefore, null. In- 
stead, therefore, of restoring the name, 
which by sustaining the complaint they 
had already determined to have done, they 
resolved that the name had never been off the 
rol—that is to say, whena man does a 
thing which ought not to be done, this is 
proof that he has not done it. Noman 
ought to break any law, whether of church 
or state; therefore, if he does, he don’t. So 
the Synod of Illinois North has decided, and 
so it was necessary for them to decide, in 
order that the great inquest—for it could no 
longer be a trial—might proceed. And 
even by this remarkable’ coup de main 
they only succeeded in capturing a nourinis 
umbram, This they proceeded to try, and 
in the face of what must have been to them 
very trying difficulties. Their jurisdiction 
was earnestly disputed. It was contended 
that the law of the Church does not allowa 
prosecutor for a public offense to appeal, 
and thus violate a fundamental prin- 
ciple of all law, by arraigning a man a 
second time on the same. indictment. 
Prof. Patton was shown not to be an ag- 
grieved party, and, having suffered no wrong, 
he was not entitled to appeal. Against this 
view it was contended at one time that, 
while he was not aggrieved by any action 
of the Presbytery, yet the very law itself, 
without any one to administer it, made him 
aslanderer. When this position was shown 
to be untenable then be was aggrieved by 
the action of the Presbytery, and so deeply 
aggrieved that nothing could possibly avail 
to redress his wrongs except the judicial 
condemnation of Prof. Swing. Smitten 
himself, he asked the court to heal him by 
smiting another. Similia similibus curantur. 
Andso it came to pass that the appeal was 
sustained. 

But great undertakings are often beset 
with great difficulties, and to this general 
law the case of this inquest before the Synod 
was no exception. To get a defendant, 
even though only a name, demanded no 
small labor. To get the appeal admitted 
involved some effort and a good deal of 
damage tothe law. But, these things ac- 
complished, it still required pearly a whole 
day to find a counsel forthe defense, Prof. 
Swing’s friends, believing that the court 
had no jurisdiction, declined to act, though 
one after another was appointed. At last, 
and in charmiog congruity with all the 
other proceedings inthe case, two stout de- 
fenders of the faith were selected to defend 
a heretic; one of whom, in. tbe exordium 
of his speech, and as if to prevent an ill- 
judged acquittal of his client, declared his 
belief that the said client was guilty. ‘This 
introduction was undoubtedly quite telling 
in its influence upon the court, stimulating 
their sense of justice and so preventing 
them from being carried away by any appeal 
that might afterward be made to their sensi- 
bilities. 

‘The.eourt stood firmly.; It could :not-be 
expected that they would give their time to 
hear all the evidence in the case, cousisting 
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of two volumes of sermons and of much 
testimony besides. The reading from the 
sermons was soon completed. When the 
votes were given, then it began to be mani- 
fest that,as regards some of the brethren 
(not all), evidence was of no importance 
whatever. [t was just as easy to convict 
without it, or against it, as with it. Eleven 
persons voted to sustain that specification 
which’ asserts that Mr. Swing told Laird 
Collier that it would hurt the cause for 
him to say publicly what he would say 
privately, that he agreed with bim in his 
teligious views. Not only was there no 
proof of this specification, and no pretense 
that any proof was ever offered; but the 
prosecutor even made it one of his reasons 
for appealing that the Presbytery refused 
to wait six months or a year to get Mr. Col- 
lier’s testimony, when the defense had 
effectually rebutted it on the assumption 
that it would be such as the prosecutor de- 
sired. Eleven men voting to condemn a 
brother on a very serious charge in sup- 
portof which it is not pretended that any 
shadow of proof had been brought for- 
ward! One of the eleven had assisted in 
condemning Mr. Barnes. Before he gave 
this vote he boldly declared on the floor of 
the Synod, to the dismay of the prosecution, 
that the Church had peace forty years ago 
only by purging out Albert Barnes; and it 
could have peace to-day only by purging 
out Swing and all who sustain him. This 
was the substance of his speech, and yet we 
are told that this prosecution is entirely 
removed from that spirit which rent the 
Church in the last generation. We should 
be glad to believe it. 

The Synod, outside of Chicago Presby- 
tery, which could not vote, would have, on 
a fall representation, two hundred members. 
Not eighjy were present at any time, and 
from disgust and other causes the members 
were steadily thinned, until at the last, when 
the charges were voted on, the attendance 
was unusually small. The Chicago Pres- 
bytery acquitted Prof. Swing of the charge 
of unfaithfulness by a vote of forty-six to 
fifteen, and of tbe charge of heresy by a 
vote of forty-eight to thirteen. The Synod 
gave forty votes in support of the first 
charge and thirty votes only in support of 
the second. With two or three exceptions, 
the minority, numbering over thirty, did 
not vote, for the reason that they did not 
believe that the Synod had jurisdiction of 
the case. One good brother, who had voted 
to sustain the appeal, afterward declared 
to the Synod his regret that he had done 
so and his deep sense of humiliation that 
he had permitted himself to take any part 
whatever in the unseemly quarrel. He was 
a pupilof Prof. Patton last year. Whether 
this brother substantially expressed the ex- 
periences of others Ido not know; but I 
have an opinion about it. It is difficult to 
understand how thoughtful and good men, 
of whom there are many in the Synod, 
could follow the singular proceedings with- 
out more or less of regret. Those proceedings 
do not serve to put either the Synod or the 
Presbyterian Church in a favorable light 
before the community. The Synod itself 
seemed to be consciously awkward in much 
ofits action, First, the complaint from a 
minority of the Chicago Presbytery was 
sustained. This asked for the restoration 
of Prof. Swing’s name to the roll. Next, 
the action of the Presbytery was declared 
unconstitutional, and, therefore, null. Pro- 
cess Was pending, and the name which had 
been could not be dropped. But the Synod 
did not issue process. They stopped sbort 
of passing sentence, and, if the action of the 
Presbytery was unconstitutional in striking 
the name from the roll, not less so was the 
action of the Synod in ordering the Presby- 
tery to do what it had already done, for 
this order was given before process was is- 
sued. But it was eminently fitting that this 
judicial inquest should be concluded by this 
crowning absurdity. It was fitting that, 
after having assumed to annul a certain act 
of the Presbytery, the Synod should order 
it done over again and under circumstances 
not at all materially changed. Such essen- 
tially farcical action does not furnish. any 
proper ground of complaint. The majority 
of the Chicago Presbytery earnestly desire 
to have this unprofitable controversy 
brought to a speedy end. It will not be 
their fault if it is not so ended. 

Ihave not meant any disrespect to the 
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to 
venerable and respected Synod, of w perely, 
proceedings I have given a true though in, ood Dl 
complete account. If the reader finds an bas eo 
thing ridiculous in the history, let him = ae 
member that the fault is in the subject, an = 
not in the treatment of it. : : 
AUTUMN TEACHING. 
. BY F. W. BOURDILLON, 
Come with me where the listless shado: loge ~ 
Beneath the cbestuut tree, ™ - 
That Autumn touches with its flery finger - 
Yellow and brown to see! \ and a 
: ry 
Come with me there, and walk among thy pg 
shadows, work. 
Upon the rustling leaves, mscdit 
And watch the calm shades lengthe 
the meadows, ane @ . 
That sunset interweaves | ie 
' organ 
For it may be that in the glad year's dying for the 
Thou, to whom life seems spring, parror 
An endless spring whose leaves shall neg be positio 
lying, peture 
Whose birds ne’er cease to sing, Yet 
May gather to thy soul the shadowy sorrow padlic 
Of Autumn days to be, great 
And find that morrow following merry momow a cris 
Must bring some change to thee. impre 
Then may’st thou turn, and, finding all thiig beard 
moving rece 
Amid a world of change, been 
Read the unchanging nature of my loving, Ritas 
And seek no wider range | dincel 
iostrd 


WINTER DECORATIONS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 





TxHosk who desire to make their homy 
beautiful during -the coming winter yi 
now find many things in the woods which 
they can utilize. A month or more is yt 
given us for collecting the bits of color and 
graceful ferns which remain from the sup 
mer’s wealth, 

Foremost among the things which iti 
advisable to collect we would mentionty 
ferns. Of course, the green ones nay 
obtained at any season, but in addition 
these one can now find great tufts o 
umber, golden yellow, and tawny fem 
Some of the more delicate varieties yil 
even be bleached out white by the action 
the weather and look like skeleton leava 
These contrast well with the others, Al 
should be carefully pressed and dried before 
using. 

The grasses, which are even more attrace 
ive for winter use, require no special 
preparation; they dry of themselves 
There is no limit to the variety and grace 
of these. Some hang in festoons of am- 
pointed grains, some are like military 
pompons, some bearded or wooly, and still 
others so delicate as to resemble smoke. 
In arranging a bouquet of grasses, one is 
surprised to find how great is the range of 
color athis command. The tints are not 
as deep as in flowers, but they are quite s 
pleasing. The sedges, many of them, may 
be used in the same way as the grasses, 

Any one living in the country is familiar 
with the beauty of theclematis. The vines 
clamber over shrubbery or hang in long 
Uianes from the trees and are feathery with 
the silky tails of the fruit. They makes 
beautiful wreath about pictures or mirror. 
The common green-briar, or wild smilax, 
has bright shining leaves, often persistent 
through the winter, and assuming beautiful 
bronze and purple and orange tints. It 
may be used like the clematis for garlands, 
and be relieved by its own blue berries of 
the scarle: ones of the so-called black aldet. 
The white berries of the baneberry strung 
on a crimson stem, the splendid coral clus 
ters of the Jack-in-the-pulpit, and the hips 
of the rose are all to be collected. f 

We should gather the everlastings of bot 
kinds, and the bright green laurel leaves. 
Indeed, any of the tinted autumn leaves 
should be kept and used after pressing; but 
the laurel needs no care. It may beusedat 
once, and when it becomes old and unseem- 
ly it is always easy to replenish our vases. 
The mosses, lichens, and even sea-weeds 
are useful for very many purposes—as for 
the decoration of baskets, crosses, etc. 

Beside, the pleasure of amassing ma 
which is to be of use in winter and. sug" 
gestive of the woods, which we cam 2° 
longer visit, is the delight of walking 1 
these delightful days, Most persons do 20! 
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to walk for the sake of the exercise 
perely, and if they can combine a useful 
aod pleasant pursuit with walking they 
gre much more apt to fodulge in it. They 
can bave no more delightful occupation 
than this which we have suggested. 





que DRIVT OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


py A HIGH CHURCH DEPUTY. 


ax General Convention did not orig- 

gente the Episcopal Church. It is the repre- 
tative body which makes its canon law 
gpd adapts it to the existing needs of the 
gowtty. This narrows its functions. It 
joes not meet to save souls or for practical 
york. It meets to regulate the Church’s 
acbinery, to legislate in response to pres- 
got needs, to take the steps necessary to 
gcare its development. It changes the 
organic law as little as possible, and never 
forthe sake of change. Its functions are 
parrower than fs popularly believed and its 
is conservative from the very 

pature of the case. 

Yet Church people, as well as the outside 

always expect the Convention to do 
great things. Its approach is the signal for 
crisis, and weak and wicked consciences 
improve the opportunity to make themselves 
yard, The Convention just adjourned was 
preceded byan unusual scare. There had 
ten a9 attempt to create a panic about 

Ritasiam. Many bishops had charged their 

diocesan Convention, the conventions had 

instructed their deputies, the Church press 
pai sounded the alarm. For the last six 
yam the bugbear of the American as of 
teEnglish Church has been Ritualism, and 
de natural outcome of all this stir has been 
spsnic. To thoughtful Churchmen in En- 
fand and in this couutry the progress of 
called Ritualism bas been the sure index 
of advancing reverence and earnest work, 
the practical result of the movement begun 
forty years ago by Newman and Keble; and, 
though some enthusiasts have turned Ritual- 
im into ridicule by their manifest absurd- 
ilies, this has not prejudiced them against 
temovement. Not so with many others, 
Protestant England and then Protestant 
America has been scared; and, while the 
Episcopal Church has received from this 
movement an impulse of wonderful 
breadth and depth and the increased thor- 
oughness with which its system has been 
worked, it has been compelled, in the eyes 
of the general public, to bear the burden of 
tiualistic excesses, as if it was committed 
folem, and the fright even among mod- 
ene Churchmen (who should have known 

better) wes out of all proportion to the ex- 
isting couse, for Ritualism proper has 
never taken the hold upon rationalistic 

Americans which it has secured among our 
English cousins. It is almost impossible to 
Mpport a ritualistic church outside of a 
large city, and the present state of things is 
tot favorable to their increase. In the face 
of tremendous difficulties and with the 
movement paralyzed by the mistakes of its 
Would-be leaders, Ritualism has already 
Won its chief point—the permission to exist 
and work ag a recognized school in the 
American Church; and, if it shall now ad- 
dress itself as earnestly to practical work 
mong the masses as it bas heretofore to 
the development of Catbolic doctrine and 
its ritual expression, it will have raised the 
ttongest barrier between us and Rome and 
have done for the Church in this century 
and within the fold what Wesley did for it 
in the last century, both within and without 
the fold, 

The Convention assembled in New York 
on the 7th of October, with a fixed deter- 
Mination on the part of a majority of its 
Members in both houscs—the upper com- 
posed of the bishops and the lower com- 
posed of clergy and laity—to put down 
Ritualism; and, if the signs of the times 
could be read, it was the determination of 
the great Protestant public, if this Church 
ave countenance to the monstrosities of 
Ritualiam, to allow it no quarter. Itwasa 

we Conclusion that something must 
done, It was due to the public, for 
“bom the Church labors and prays, no less 
to her own children, that it should 

PUt itself right upon the record, and 
most nobly and honestly has this been 
Gone The clash of arms in the first ekir- 
fch—for a great war, batite of words, 
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Luther’s half-battles, was inevitable—re- 
sounded over the confirmation of Dr. Sey- 
mour as bishop-designate of Illinois. There 
was nothing necessarily in the way to pre- 
vent his confirmation. Dr. Welles, a man 
of the same order of Churchmanship, was 
confirmed in fifteen minutes; and if Dr. 
Seymour could be safely entrusted, as dean 
of the Theological Seminary, with the train- 
ing of our future clergy, he surely could be 
entrusted with the charge of those already 
trained. This was plain; and yet the battle 
raged for eight days over Dr. Seymour’s 
confirmation, and ended in his defeat by a 
bare numerical, by a larger constitutional 
majority, This may be explained as due to 
several causes—to Dr. Seymour’s personal 
peculiarities, as illustrated by his official 
life; ‘to his accidental association with lead- 
ing High Churchmen; to his known sym- 
pathy for earnest and active working clergy- 
men, who are usually men of positive faith; 
to the atmosphere of doubt which such a 
prolonged and heated debate caused to in- 
vest his position in the minds of some; to 
the cruel attack made upon him at a late 
hour in the debate, when there was not 
time enough to repel it on the part of his 
friends; and, finally, to the underlying and 
unexpressed conviction that the rejection of 


Dr. Seymour would be the defeat of extreme 4. 


Ritualism. These, taken together, so greatly 
impaired confidence in bim as to bring a re- 
sult expected by neither friend nor foe. The 
candidate stood without the camp, denied a 
hearing because the session was secret, de- 
nied even the proper knowledge of the 
charges against him, questioned by piece- 
meal about this and that, weighed down— 
as was the general public—with the con- 
viction that in this secret session dreadful 
things were being done. The suspense was 
terrible, the charges complicated, the oppo- 
sition obstinate. Never before was such a 
case known in the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Hawks, in 1844, was rejected in a similar 
way; but the session was open and he could 
defend himself, a thing Dr. Seyfffour was 
not allowed to do. And yet it is but fair to 
say that during that awfully long and heated 
debate not a word was said by friend or 
foe which was discourteous or personal to 
Dr. Seymour or to opposing debaters. It 
was a battle fought by gentlemen, and, 
though Dr. Seymour was rejected, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that his personal 
character stands uotarnisbed and his future 
usefulness unimpaired. Whether he would 
or not, the battle over Ritualism was fought 
over his name; and, in rejecting him, many 
men felt that somehow the Church had been 
saved from dangerous advances toward 
Rome—an impression which, perhaps, these 
very men will smile at when the smoke 
clears away and they see on what peculiar 
grounds Dr. Seymour was refused confirma- 
tion. It is true to say that the tide turned 
at this point in the Convention, that men 
breathed more freely when the solemn vote 
was taken, and that the victory was not 
what men of any party could rejoice over. 
The scene in the House, when the vote was 
registered by dioceses and orders, brought 
tears to the eyes of strong men, and the de- 
cision, upon which the Holy Ghost had been 
invoked in secret prayer, was felt to be 
taken out of the hands of fallible men and 
placed in the hands of God. 

The next important step was the passing 
of acanon on ritual. The committee on 
canons represents the ablest men from 
various schoo!s in the Church and does the 
best work of the Convention. They re- 
ported unanimously a canon which should 
give the bishop power to drive away erro- 
neous and doubtful doctrines and put down 
practices which symbolized the same. This 
was to be the great contest of the Conven- 
tion. Men on either side had come with 
their guns double-shotted for the battle; but 
the discussions of the secret session had 
changed the tone of the House by bringing 
men nearer together, and had assured those 
most afraid of Ritualism that the danger was 
rather. imaginary than. real. Hence, the 
canon was almost ‘a blank cartridge, cer- 
tainly milder than was expected; though its 
specifications as first reported had an ugly 
look, as if we were legislating against the 
old Catholic usage of the Church, in de- 
claring that the use of incense dnd the 
crucifix symbolized false doctrine. The 
Bishops wisely removed these two objec- 





Honable points, and the canoe 4 finally 


adopted almost unanimously by both 
houses, shows that the Church is thoroughly 
loyal to its old standards, is unwilling to 
adopt the Romanism cast off at the Reforma- 
tion, and will permit neither clergy nor 
laity to teach or practice what they please. 
The canon places the power of discipline in 
the hands of the bishops, where it naturally 
belongs; and, even if it should never be en- 
forced it must have a mest wholesome 
effect, both-within and without the Church, 
in calming many minds and in showing 
most plainly that we are in close sym- 
pathy with the religious life of a 
great Protestant nation. . While the 
Convention refused to sanction § the 
vagaries of ritualistic excess, it also voted 
down beyond the possibility of resurrection 
the attempt to deny the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, as set forth in the office 
for infant baptism. The great body of 
Churchmen refused to acknowledge either 
Rome or Geneva as representing the 
Catholic faith in its purity. There was just 
that bending to the popular mind which 
was necessary to put away prejudice and 
suspicion, and yet that honest and candid 
adherence to the old faith which becomes a 
cburch conscious of its mission and respon- 
sibility. 

The Convention then addressed itself to 
the practical work of meeting the present 
needs of theChurch. It adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution to facilitate the 
erection of missionary jurisdictions out of 
existing dioceses, making ten presbyters and 
ten parishes in the new jurisdiction the 
condition for securing the consent of the 
General Convention, and permitted the 
erection of four new dioceses upon the 
frontiers at the South and West and elected 
bishops for the same. It also allowed the 
subdivision of the dioceses of New Jersey, 
Obio, and Michigan. This increase of the 
episcopate means development and growth, 
because the bisbops are the missionary 
order of the Church. A most notable event 
has been the election and consecration of 
a colored bishop for the colored race in the 
Island of Haiti, thus erecting that mission 
into an independent and fully organized 
church. Dr. Holly is the second colored 
bishop yet consecrated in the Anglican 
communion. The Convention also provided 
for shortened and more varied services, 
took steps to procure a new Ilectionary, 
adopted a most complete hymnal, put its 
ban upon the Romanizing dress of Protest- 
ant sisters, endorsed the formation of 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods for educational 
and other church work, rejected the propo- 
sition to divide the Church into a sys- 
tem of provinces or federated dioceses, 
passed resolutions of sympathy with the 
English Church in arranging for the com- 
ing Pan-Anglican Synod or Conference, and 
initiated or rather talked up measures which 
at avother session will be sure fully to adapt 
the Church in her worship and devotional 
life and practical werk to the demands of 
the times. The appointment of a commis- 
sion for rubrical revision just failed by in- 
discretion, a majority of the House being 
in favor of it, as a measure greatly needed 
by the Church to define its law of worship 
and to guide its aggressive work, but un- 
willing to appoint such a commission by 
ballot at a late hour of the session. Half 
the troubles at present existing in the 
Church would be removed by a wise enlarg- 
ment of the working provisions of the 
Prayer Book and by the clear statement of 
its law of ritual. The fact that this com- 
mission is sure to be undertaken in the 
future shows that the leaders of the Church 
understand the situation and will use every 
endeavor to help on liturgical and parochial 
development. The Church is now fully 
committed to parochial missions and evan- 
gelist’s work. The Episcopal Congress bas 
become a recognized idea and is destined to 


_be the vigorous mouthpiece of a growing 


organism. The old Church itself has 
waked up in every quarter, till it is simply 


an impossibility to provide sufficient men 


and means to occupy new fields, The 
watchword of the hour is the toleration of 
existing schools of thought and work, so that 
nothing may hinder real growth; and yet 
eveu Churchmen are beginning to put catholic 
in the place of evangelical truth and rise up 
from their aacient repose. The Conven- 
tion was wise in this state of flux in doing 
as little as possibte irr positive fegislation. 


The Church has yet to put away some of 
the swaddling clothes of the earlier days 
in this country, when it begged leave to 
breathe, and until it has widened out to its 
full comprehensiveness, as stated doctrinally 
iv the Apostles’s Creed and devotionally in 
the Lord’s Prayer, itis not best to do more 
than to guide and direct the new life A 
revised constitution, a remodeled Prayer 
Book, « large and judicious liberty in things 
indifferent,a stronger grasp of the esscn- 
tials of Christianity, with a truer sympathy 
than ever before with all Protestant people, 
the breadth of Christian love and the sia- 
cerity of men who hold the truth, rising to 
the conception of the organization and 
development of a national church for a 
great people—this seems to be the drift and 
spirit of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
atthis moment and the earnest men of 
various schools within its fold propose to 
work on this line. 





A MUSSULMAN TRADITION. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Uprox a certain day Mohammed walked 

With Ali, his soul's mate, and while they 
talked, 

Weaving deep words as only wise folk can, 

Sudden athwart their converse broke a man, 

Who, drunk with wine and wrath, essayed 
forthright 

To gird at Ali for imagined slight, 

Belching malictous jibes. The reverend sage, 

Awhile unfretted, bore the other's rage; 

But finally, his gentle sufferance falling, 

Repaid tie insolent railing for railing. 

_ Whereat Mohammed passed, as best they 

could 

Leaving the pair to settle up their feud. 

Next time the friends met, grumbled All: 
“ Why 

Leftest thou me to give that chur! the Ile 

Unseconded ?”’ “ Brother,’”? Mohammed said, 

‘* While slander spat its venom on thy head 

And thou wert silent saw I angels ten, 

With wings ashield fending it back. Bu* 
when 

Thou didst that noble reticence put off, 

Returning thy tormentor scoff for scoff, 

Then one by one away those angels flew, 

And when the last had left thee I went too.” 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE ARMY. 


BY AN ARMY OFFICER. 





Iw the light of recent experiment and 
investigation there seems to be no doubt 
that a new era of prison management is to 
be inaugurated, which will be most interest. 
ing and satisfactory in its results—a system 
reaching all classes of criminals. But it is 
only intended in this article to refer to and 
in brief explain a new method of treatment 
carried into successful operation at the mil- 
itary prison at Alcatraz Island, California, 
and at Fort Cape Disappointment, W. T. 

Commutation of Sentence is, as we believe, 
the solution of the difficult problem of 
prison management; and, as it has been 
carried into successful operation at the 
above mentioned posts, we quote entire the 
original order carrying it into effect at 
Alcatraz, Cal, Sept. 1st, 1873: 


‘* For each and evary month in which the 
conduct of a prisoner appears by the record 
to have been unexceptionable a remission 
of five days will be made in the period of 
his confinement. 

‘““If by good conduct this remission is 
secured for twelve consecutive months the 
term of imprisonment will be further 
abridged thirty days. Should a second 
period of twelve months of uniformly 
good conduct continuous with the first be 
recorded, a further abridgment of sixty 
days, over and above all previous mitiga- 
tions will be made; and for three consec- 
utive years, or any longer period of uni- 
formly good conduct (provided it has been 
continuous), an additional mitigation of 
ninety days over and above all previous 
mitigations, 

“ Where there remains less than a year 
for a prisoner to serve continucus good 
conduct will secure to him, in addition to 
the monthly commutation of five days, a 
pro rata allowance of the additional miti- 
gation herein provided for the first, sec- 
ond, or third year, as the case may be, 
Prisoners who at the date of the publica- 
tion of these regulations are entitled to 
crelits for good conduct under former 
rules will be given the full benefit of 
those credits according to those rules, 

‘Prisoners will be informed monthly of 
the amount of commutation earned or for- 
feitures incurred. 

‘*Two weeks before the date on which 
the confinement of a prisoner entitled to 
éredits for good conduct Unde? the fore 
oing ries terminates the post commander 











will notify the department commander that 
orders for the mitigation of the prisoner’s 
sentence may be issued.” 

System.—An envelope is kept, with. his 
name upon it, for each man, and pidgeon- 
holed alphabetically. This envelope con- 
tains all the papers with reference to him, 
with each order affecting him pasted on the 
back, so that thus areference to any case 
that may be in question is but a moment's 
work. 

‘Improvement Fund.”—This fund comes 
from three quarters—viz.: 


1. Savings of rations and flour. 

2. Net proceeds of prison shops. 

8. Ten cents per day for each prisoner 
employed by the engineer department. 
(This last is specially authorized by the War 
Department.) This fund is expended for 
the benefit of the pris@mers and for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a chapel, 
school, and library; the payment of a sma)] 
sum, not to exceed five dollars, to prisoners 
who are discharged without means; the al- 
teration of clothing for prisoners; and minor 
purchases, as for combs, etc., for destitute 
prisoners. 

Labor.—Eight hours’ labor is required 
per day from October ist to April ist, and 
nine from April ist to October 1st. 

Records.—1. The Register of Prisoners 
gives name and corps, description, date of 
entry, period of confinement, date to be 
discharged, and any items concerning 
health, physical examination, marks upon 
or any peculiarity of the body, limbs, or 
features that would serve to “identify, ad- 
dress of family or nearest relatives, sum- 
mary of all important incidents of prison 
history, and the credits gained for good 
conduct. 

2. The Daily Report Book shows num- 
ber of prisoners, gain and loss since last 
report, and manner in detail in which 
prisoners have been employed during the 
preceding twenty-four hours. 

8. The Account Book of Prisoner’s 
Money and Property is kept by an officer, 
and contains an exact account of money 
and property received from each prisoner 
and disposition made of it, with vouchers. 

4 The Account of Prisoner’s Improve- 
ment Fund embraces a detailed statement 
of receipts and expenditures, with the ad- 
dition of blotters or memorandum books 
showing daily receipts and expenditures 
for each industry or source of income. 

5. The Clothing Account Book shows the 
articles of clothing drawn by each prisoner 
and is a check upon overissues or the fraud- 
ulent disposition of clothing. 

A school is opened for the improvement 
of prisoners and is held in hours not 
alloted to sleep or labor, and bathing, wash- 
ing, and mending are rigidly enforced. 

Correspondence.— Under supervision of the 
proper officer, all prisoners correspond 
freely with their friends. 

Punishment.—No violence to prisoners is 
allowed except such as is necessary to 
prevent escape, quell mutiny, or in self- 
defense. To the insubordinate or refrac- 
tory there is a limited loss of credits, con- 
finement ina light or dark cell, and tasks 
or extra hours of labor. One case is cited 
in which the prisoner was extremely insub-. 
ordinate. All other prescribed punish- 
ments having been ineffectual in making 
him work, he was givena certain task to 
perform and was told he could have 
nothing to eat till this was done. He 
starved himself for two consecutive days; 
the third day he went to work, completely 
subdued, and so, of course, obedient, and 
has given scarcely any trouble fora long 
time. 

An officer of long experienceand excellent 
judgment, after a thorough inspection of the 
prison at Alcatraz Island, says that ‘the 
system works admirably and is a great 
incentive to good conduct, that the greatest 
cleanliness prevails, and that everything is 
in the most perfect order.” 

The commanding officer at Fort Cape 
Disappointment, where all the general 
prisoners for the Department of the Colum- 
bia are gathered, says that since adopting 
this system, in February last, he has had 
but one case in which it has been necessary 
to discipline by a loss of credits, and that 
the prisoners work steady and cheerfully. 

In a word, then, the four cardinal points 
necessary to be had always in view in order 
to esoure the singularly benificent results 
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of this system, that no doubt will beadopted 
in some form in civil as well as military 
prisons, are: 

1. The safe keeping of the prisoners and 
their employment at hard labor, according 
to the terms of their sentences. 

2. Their discipline and health. 

8. The commutation system. 

4. Mental and moralimprovement; and 
hence, as a matter of course, reformation. 


Srience. 


In science, as elsewhere, there be skep- 
tics who question and’ combat every advance. 
This is just as it should be. The enthusiasm 
of discovery is like the waves:of the ocean, 
which generally have to return to find. the 
water level, after dashing on the shore. Dur- 
ing the past year the skeptics have had lively 
times. Schwendener’s views in regard to the 
dual nature of lichens has been severely at- 
tacked. It will be remembered that some time 
since we gave an account of Bornet’s wonder- 
ful confirmation of Schwendener’s view, that 
toforma lichen the spores of fungi seize on 
those of algw, and they germinate and go on 
through life in a forced marriage, making by the 
compound the lichenal forms we-see. Caspary, 
a distinguished physiologist, attacks the 
theory, because, from other views which he 
holds of vegetable life, he holds the thing im- 
possible. Mr. Thwaites, an English lichenol- 
ogist of distinction, opposes it; as does also the 
Rev. J. M. Berkely, well known in connection 
with this class of vegetable organisms. Re- 
cently the Rey. J. M. Crombie, who is also a 
close student of lichens, has entered the field 
against the union theory. With so. much dis- 
tinguished opposition it is hard for outsiders to 
decide. Itis fair to say, however, that Bornet 
and Schwendener write from actual experi- 
ment and observation, while the opposition, 
with no pretense of going over the ground, 
rest by declaring it impossible. So many true 
things have been thought impossible that the 
objection has lost some of its ancient force. 





....-Some fioteresting particulars regarding 
the birth of a Sumatran rhinoceros, with a fine 
likeness of the creature, are given in a late 
number of the * Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London.’’ It was born on board 
ship in the London Docks. It seems that the 
period of gestation was about seven months, 
which does not differ much from that of the 
hippopotamus. In appearance the young 
rhinoceros reminds one of a young ass, viewing 
its long legs and general mode of moving its 
large, long head and meager, gaunt body. It 
was three feet in length, two feet high at the 
shoulder, and weighed a little over fifty pounds. 
The front horn in its: nose was about three- 
quarters of an inch high, but the posterior horn 
was not developed. The condition of the 
hoofs, adds Mr. Bartlett, the keeper of the 
Zoological Gardens, was remarkable. They 
were turned under the feet. The extreme 
points of the hoofs were quite soft, like the 
same parta of a newly-born calf. It is quite 
evident, from the manner of the turning under 
of these horny appendages, that as they are 
worn through the proper form is produced by 
the pointed portion being got rid of. As soon 
as the young one had sucked sufficiently, it 
walked away from its mother and entered a 
dark corner ina box provided for it and lay 
down tosleep. Mr. Bartlett inferred from this 
that in a wild state it would be left by the 
mother in the same way that many vegetable- 
eating animals leave their young, while they 
roam about in search of food, returning to 
suckle their young at the proper time. 


....An extraordinary account has appeared 
ina French agricultural journal to the effect 
that straw forms admirable lightning con- 
ductors. It had been observed that straw had 
the property of discharging Leyden jars with- 
out spark or explosion, and some one in the 
neighborhood of Tarbes had the idea of con- 
structing straw lightning conductors, which 
were formed by fastening a wisp or rope of 
straw toa dealstick by means of brass wire 
and capping the conductor with a copper 
point. Itis asserted that the experiment ha, 
been tried on a large scale around Tarbes, 
eighteen communes baving been provided with 
such straw conductors, only one being erected 
for every sixty arpents, or 750 acres, and that 
the whole neighborhood hasthus been pre. 
served from the effects not only of lightning, 
but of haflalso. Thestatement comes from a 
respectable source, and, the apparatus being 
extremely simple and inexpensive, it is at any 
rate worth a trial. Copper conductors are out 
of the question in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred; but every cottager almost could set 
up a straw one, such as the above. 


....8ome time ago M. Jacobi, of St. Peters. 
burg, described some experiments which went 
to show that iron when precipitated eiectro-. 








lytieally under the aetion of a strong magnetic 





force did not itself show any magnetism. M. 
Beetz has recently repeated these experiments, 
and, in a communication to the Bavarian Acad- 
emy, at Munich, he states that he has succeeded 
in obtaining magnets by the electrolytic 
method. He points out that M. Jacobi failed 
because he surrounded the precipitating fron 
with an iron cylinder, and so prevented the 
action of the magnetizing force. The nature 
of the iron solution is also important, and 
M. Beetz states that the fron precipitated from 
& solution containing sal-ammoniac is eminently 
receptive of permanent magnetism ; that from 
other solutions only insmall measure. If there 
is no sal-ammoniac present, consequent points 
are produced ; in the other case the structure 
is quite regular. This proof that the purest 
iron is capable of receiving magnetism perma” 
nently is of the highest scientific value. 


-..-A paper which attracted considerable ate 
tention was read before the French Academy 
of Sciences, at Puris, at its meeting on the 14th 
of September, by M. Isidore Pierre. M. Pierre 
stated that the flowers of Colchicum autumnale— 
the Meadow Saffron or Autumn Crocus—when 
the blossoms are opening, emit a dangerous 
toxie property, which affects the human skin 
even at a considerable distance. When the 
flowers at this time are touched the skin be- 
comes of a livid yellowish green, ‘‘such as 
characterizes a human body in the early stages 
of decomposition”; but after some ten sec- 
onds it resumes its naturalcolor. If the hand- 
ling of the opening Colchicum flowers be long 
continued, it is followed by a numbness in the 
hands for some hours. The flowers and in- 
deed the whole plant has long been known to 
possess a strong alkaline poison when eaten; 
but the novelty is in ites possessing a poisonous 
exhalation. 


....An Italian physicist, M.G. Pisati, has 
lately published in The Gazetta Chimica Italiana 
a memoir giving the results of careful re- 
search on the dilatation of melted sulphur, a 
substance which is known to behave in an ab- 
normal manner under the influence of heat. 
His results confirm, on the whole, those of M 
Mortassier, and they seem to prove incontesta- 
bly the existence of a singular point in the 
dilatation of sulphur, corresponding to a tem- 
perature between 160° and 170°. Taking the 
temperatures as abscisse and the specific vol- 
umes as ordinates, he finds that from 110° to 
150° the curve is nearly rectilinear; from 150° 
it inclines rapidly toward the axis of abscissa, 
presents a point of inflection between 160° and 
170°, then rises again, rapidly at first, after. 
ward more slowly, turning its convex side to 
the axis of abscissa. 


...-Some species of butterflies of the well- 
known genus Grapta have been found by Mr. 
W.H. Edwards to be dimorphic forms. By 
the simple experiment of tying up a Grapta 
Dryas in a bag at the end of a branch of its 
food-plant, it laid a batch of eggs from which 
resulted a large number of G. Comma and six 
G. Dryas. He now gives, in the Canadian En- 
tomologist, the results of an experiment made 
with Grapta Oomma, the converse of that 
made in 1873 with Dryas. On the 10th of May 
last he took a female, true Comma, and tied it 
up to a branch of hop vine. She laid in the 
bag some forty eggs, from which hatched 
thirty-nine caterpillars. Most of them in due 
time reached the chrysalis state, and between 
the 10th and 15th of June there emerged thirty- 
four butterflies, every one a Dryas. 


..-.-Dr. Asa Gray and others have of late 
years called attention to the remarkable anal- 
ogy between many of the species of plants of 
the Atlantic coast of America with those of 
China and Japan. At the recent meeting of 
the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science M. Baillon made another contribu- 
tion to the theory of a unity of origin of these 
two distant floras by an account of the dis- 
covery of a new species of Gymnocladus, 
closely allied to our common Kentucky Coffee 
—G. Canadensis. The seed-vessels had been 
known in France for a few years past as Gousse 
de Chine (China Pod). M. Baillon has named it 
G. Sinensis. These are the only two species of 
this genus known, 

...-A violent thunderstorm passed over 
Versailles early in September, doing consider- 
able damage. Ina note to the French Acad- 
emy, M. Berigny draws. the following conclu- 
sions from the effects: 1. Wherever lightning, 
in striking trees, meets neither branches nor 
knobs, it descends vertically, making a very 
distinct and narrow groove, a few centimeters 
in width. 2 When it meets branches it 
passes round them successively and describes 
a helicoidal groove. 8 When it meets a 


strong knobs it stops suddenly and — = 
in direction, to go to near conducting es, 
sometimes in various directions. Detailed ex- 
amples are given in the paper. 


...-The United States Government is erect- 
ing a standard pressure-gauge at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It ‘will have a one-inch 
column of mercury 160 feet high, and it will 
be passible ry to test gauges al tN A a 
presstre of pounds to the square in 


| tions were made. 
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THE ROMAN PROPAGAND, 


As Protestant readers are in KNerAl apap, 
quainted with the manner in which the Ro 
Catholic Church directs its mission wo, man 
draw up the following account, mainly a - 
from an article entitled “A Glance at the <— 
Foci of the Roman Catholic Missions q _ 

Mon 
the Heathen,” which has recently @ppeared g 
the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift. In thes 
1622 the missionary operations of the te 
monastic orders were concentrated by P, ” 
Gregory II in the Congregatio de fa 
at Rome. This is a committee of cardinal, 
who are appointed by the Pope to Superintend 
the Romish Mission among heathen, Jo 
Mohammedans, Orieutal churches, ana Pio. 
testants. The committee now consists of 9 
cardinals, a secretary, chosen from the rity 
of the Papal lawyers, an Poste 
notary, 80 counselors, and. § corn. 
sponding clerks. This body is seldom 
together and consults only on matte at 
unusual importance. The control of the 
ness of the Propaganda is in the hands of thy 
cardinal prefect, or president, and the secre 
tary, who, in weekly and sometimes more fre 
quent consultations with the Pope, superinteng 
the missions. Through them the Pope ap. 
points missionaries and locates them, sen 
forth prefects and apostolic vicars, ang erects 
bishoprics and archbishoprics: as the progress 
of the missions may require them, “Thy 
powers of the Propaganda,” says Abbé Durand, 
“are simply those of the Pope in the proriny 
of missions.” It is this concentration of yy, 
authority which gives the Central Misslomy 
Society its peculiar energy and power, jj 
those who are to be trained as missij. 
aries are under the supervision of th 
Officers of the Propaganda. There an, 
number of seminaries devoted to thy 
purpose. Six of .tbese are located y 
Rome. In only one of them, however, (ti 
Urbarnum de Propaganda fide), are puply 
trained to be foreign missionaries. In thi 
seminary the famous exhibitions take placem 
Epiphany, when pupils declaim in 4 gr 
variety of languages, thus symbolizing th 
unity of the faith amid the diversity of earthy 
tongues. A spectator in 1846 counted up fify 
eight languages and dialects in which dedam 
Well qualified judges, hor 
ever, pronounce this exhibition to be forth 
most part parrot work and declare that ty 
seminary does not amount to much. Thn 
are, besides, seminaries of the Propagandit 
Naples, at Paris (the school of the Missin 
étrangéres is a very important one), at le 
vain, in Belgium, at Occano, in Spain, on h 
Ireland, and a new one, instituted by Arb 
bishop Manning, in London. In Germaty 
there are no such institutions, although sr 
eral societies cultivate the missionary i 
terest in Austria and Bavaria. Besides the 
seminaries already mentioned, there are sv 
eral monastic missionary schools at Rome and 
elsewhere in Italy, where a small number of 
pupils are trained for the service, under the in- 
spection of the Propaganda. The pupils ot 
the Propaganda, who are generally received 
about the age of 14, are pledged to a life-sert 
ice as missionaries. Very considerable re-t 
forcements to the mission ranks are receivel 
from the fraternities of secular priests. The 
have their home in France. Foremost amom 
them are the Lazarists. Others are the Cor 
gregation of the Holy Heart of Jesus and Mary, 
at Paris; the Society of Mary, at Lyons; the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost and Holy 
Heart of Mary, at Amiens, etc. These societies 
also send out female missionaries to 
bor in schools and hospitals. The Order 
of the Jesuits is one of the malt 
stays of Romish missions. The orice 
of this order are very carefully selected snd 
during their 2 years of probation are frequea 
ly and closely tested as to their abilities and 
whole manner of life. Then they take the 
three monastic oaths, and promise after the 
completion of their studies to enter into the 
Order of the Jesuits in whatever manner msy 
be determined for them, Their scholastic 
course consists of 2 years devoted to 
Greek, rhetoric, and literature, and 3 years d¢- 
yoted to philosophy, natural science, A 
mathematics. Next they teach for 5 oF 
years. Upon this follows a theological — 
of about 5 years, in which comparatively itt 
attention is paid to the Scriptures, but * 
deal of time is given to dogmatics and 
The most distinguished of their 
however, are assigned to labor among heretics, 
rather than gthe heathen. Those J 
who do become foreign missionaries are £0 
erally men of moderate abilities; thoug® 
as a rule, they have better education 
any other Romish missionaries. In . 
$29 male missiovaries and 59 female — 
were dismissed to their several posts, Of *hee 
117 were Jesuits. The order last year sume 
dered 9,101, of whom 1,558 were 
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i 
es the missionary societies already enu- 


there have been formed since the 
ment of the century auxiliary asso- 
eiations, which do not give men, but con- 
tribute money and prayers. Thechief of these 
ip the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
af Lyons. Its work was first suggested by 
Dubourg, in 1815. The originetors 
were 8 Widow lady, Madame Petit, and a young 
ysdy, Mille. Ieariot. The society was organized 
th @ central council at Lyons, May 34, 
1932. It received the Papal sanction, was 
endowed by the Popes with indulgences, 
yd vow has branches in all parts of 
tbe world. Pope Pius {Xth, who when 
sop Of Imola established the first branch 
of this Association in the Papal States, bas been 
ji eapecial patron and has given contributing 
children who are not yet confirmed a share in 
the indulgences with which the Society is en- 
dowed. The contributions in the first year 
were $16,000. In the jubilee year (1872) they 
wert 300,000. Of the official journal of the 
goclety, Annals of the Faith (bi-monthly), 234,- 
gi are printed, 20,000 in English. The Lyons 
gotlety bas vastly stimulated the missionary 
work in France, so that in 50 years the number 
ofthe Parisian Society’s missions has increased 
from’5 to 24, bishops from 6 to 23, European 
nissionaries frow 27 to 440, native priests from 
1%. to $20, converts from 850,000 to 700,000, 
This Society, with its schools and all the sim- 
flr missionary and auxiliary and monastic 
societies, are under the full control of the 
Propaganda at Rome; or, in other words, ofa 
pretect and secretary, holding Sunday afternoon 
sndiene’ With the Pope. 





fm American Board issues 8 weekly 
pipesat Constantinople. One of these is in 
te Armenian language, one in Turkish printed 
 Armevian cheracter, and one in Turkish 
pinted in Greek character. Each of the three 
wklies contain about the same amount of 
uiter,as one full page of The Congregationalist- 
fesubscription price for each is one dollar, 
ithe total paying circulation of the three 
sbout 1,800. Besides the weeklies, the Board 
piblishes 4 illustrated monthlies for children, 
Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Greco-Turkish, 
mi Bulgarian, with about 4,000 subscribers, 
wif of whom are Bulgarian. 


«The Canadian Methodists have a mission 

fh Japan. Their two married missionaries 
racied that country in the summer of 
9% One of them has taken a school 
it the interior, at Shidzuoka, 100 miles from 
Yokabama, under the express: agreement of 
tashing Christianity in connection with his 
tiivational and medical labors. The other is 
\aming the language at Yokohama, where he 
has baptized two converts—his teacher and his 
wryant. Like the first converts of the other 
tipinese missions, these young men bave an 
iuluse desire to spread the Gospel. 


«Dr. Lewis, of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, as. prepared a hymn and ture-book in 
Ambie for the use of the mission churches, 
Ttis the first case in which hymns and tunes 
have been printed together in the Arabic lan- 
muge, and it is the first casein which music 
hasbeen written toread backward, from right 
tleft, to correspond with the Arabic. 


«+The American Episcopal Church intends 
tohavetwo missionary bishoprics in the East 
~one in Japan and one in China. ‘Bishop Wil- 
liims has been appointed to the former, and 
Rev. Mr. Orrick, of Reading, Pa., who was 


tlected.a bishop by the recent Convention, has 
been appointed to the latter. is 


-«;The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has just sent out 14 newly-appointed mission- 
wies (4 men and their wives, 2 unmarried men, 
d4 unmarried women), and 4 missionaries 


teturping to their fields (2 men and 2 wom 
in all 18, at an extra prc Bl of $25,000, on), 


v:The Gospels according to Matthew, 
and John have been printed in Japan- 

ese, The Gospel of Luke is now in the hands 
Of the translation committee, composed of 
Po es of the various societies at work 


++eAD excellent and evangelical pastoral 
has been issued by Mar Athanasius, the Patri- 
a of the Syrian Chorch in India, who heart- 
tikee proves of the revival which bas recently 
en place among his people. 


-++sThere has been an awakening among the 
members of the Greek Church in the Lebanon 


0, Syria, and many have declared them: 
wie Protestants and bave called for religious 


----The tyrant who rules the Zenanas in 


is the mother-in-law, and she often 
Proves to be a s 


++--Mr. Martin, of the United Presbyterian 


bas recently ba: 
the Sealkote district India 27 converte in 
too THE 


yoh@ Baptist chorch at Ongole, 
Ww 80 members and le vow the largest Bap- 
fm the world, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








The Sunilay-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 22. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY.—Manrx 
xiv, 8—9. 


Tue love of Mary of Bethany for her Lord 
knew no measure but her utmost ability. 
When Jesus visited her home, she was ready to 
sit at his feet as a willing learner, without a 
thought of distracting household cares. When 
the close of his earthly life drew near, she 
brought the costliest perfume she could ob- 
tain, and, crushing its enclosing alabastron, 
poured its precious contents without stint on 
his head and his feet alike. Such loving de- 
votedness as Mary’s was so uncommon that it 
provoked no little censure from other disciples 
who watched her. Martha, in the one instance, 
made complaint to Jesus that she neglected’ 
household services; and again the traitor 
Judus murmured at her extravagance in the 
anointing, and his words led otbers thought- 
lessly to deem her wasteful. But Jesus in both 
cases commended her course, and in the second 
instance he declared that her conduct should be 
told of approvingly as widely as his Gospel was 
preached ; for she had done not alone what she 
was bound to do, but all that she cou/d do, and 
this he counted ‘‘ good work ” in bis disciples. 
This day is this Scripture fulfilled in our sight. 
In more places than ever before God’s people 
are at this time telling of the uncalculating love 
of Mary of Bethany. May the lessons of her 
affectionate service be appreciated as never 
before. 

In no cause does the world demand more of 
prudence and caution than in the cause of re- 
ligion. In none does God more fully approve 
self-forgetfullove and enthusiasm. A man may 
give himself wholly to politics or money- 
making with little danger of popularrebuke for 
his dead earnestness; but if he seems over- 
active in mission work, or unusually attentive 
to religious duties of any sort, his fellows are 
quick to criticise and censure him. If the ex- 
citements of Wall Street were carried into a re- 
ligious camp-meeting, the world would be 
quite out of patience with such foolish extray- 
agance on the part of Christian believers. No 
prodigal expenditure for daily living or pleasure- 
seeking is likely to bring such condemnation 
from the community as will any questionable 
outlay in the sphere of Christian beneficence. 
A woman may be overdevoted to fashion, or 
travel, or society, without fear of general de- 
traction; butif she is supposed to be too much 
given to churcbgoing, or to almsgiving, or to 
religious conversation she will be quickly 
branded as a fanatic or as a mistaken devotee. 
Even a child who appears deeply interested in 
the things of God is frequently looked at with 
suspicion, as hardly likely, if fitted, to live 
long on earth. ‘*To what purpose is this 
waste ?”’ is the inquiry of the world as to any 
real or imagined surplus of religious action or 
emotion. But God approves earnestness in 
well-doing for his cause. The man after God’s 
own heart declares: ‘‘ The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.”? The inspired apostle 
assures us: ‘It is good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing.” Jesus Christ com- 
mended the poor widow's act when she cast 
“all her living’’ into God's treasury; and he 
accorded honor without parallel to Mary, whose 
love prompted her to the costliest offering in 
her power for her Saviour. 

Have, then, no fear of loving your Lord too 
devotedly or of doing too much in token of 
your love for him. Not what the world ap- 
proves, but what you have the opportunity and 
the ability to do for him should be the limit of 
your activities and sacrifices in his cause, Ask 
yourself how much you can doin his honor, 
rather than how little will answer his demands, 
For his cause give, do, surrender to your ut- 
most. Love God ‘with all thy might,” and 

whatsoever thou doest ‘“‘do it haartily.” In 
your charities, in your business, in your 
amusements, in your companionships Jet the 
love of Christ constrain and guide you, and 
follow the leadings of that love fearlessly, re- 
gardless of popular sentiment in or out of the 
church. You are not likely, if led by love, to 
err on the side of overdoing or overyielding 
for your Saviour. Your fellows are liable to 
be mistaken as to your danger through zeal 
and earnestness in bis behalf. It is a high 
privilege to do and to suffer for Jesus. It may 
bring you to censure now, but the words of 
him whom you honor are: “ Whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only in the name of a disci- 
ple, verily I say unto you he shall inno wise 
lose his reward.” And again: “He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 








A positive difference of opinion exists 
‘among Sunday-school workers as to the com- 
parative value of memorizing Scripture in 
childhood, with an understanding of its mean- 
ing, and of a mere parrot memorizing of Bible 
words, Zhe Buuminer and Chronicle goous in- 
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clined to take both sides of this issue. Com- 
menting on a statement in these columns, that 
** memorizing without understanding is of little 
value in the Sunday-school,”’ it says: 

“Of the ‘understanding’ a teacher never can 
be quite sure; but of the perfect memorizing 
he can be sure,” 

As an offset to this, itis declared in another 
Place in the seme number of that paper: 

“The teacher should ‘take the pains to in- 
quire’ until he knows whether what he is sayin 
to his class has any more meaning to them [sic 
than it would if spoken in an unknown tongue.’ 
How long will a teacher have to question until 
he ‘“‘ knows” that of which be “never can be 
quite sure”? In evidence that ‘‘ great, very 
great good has been done” whenan unmeaning 
jumble of words is fastened in a child’s mem- 
ory, the editor of The Zxaminer and Chronicle 
declares: 

“The writer of this note can repeat fluently 
German verses the meaning of which he is 
obliged to pick out word for word with some 
difficulty.” 

Yet, in admission that this is hardly ‘“‘a more 
excellent way” than intelligent memorizing, 
he adds: 


“Of course, children should be made to 
understand their Scripture lessons as far as 
possible,” 


Surely, Toe INDEPENDENT wouldn’t have chil- 
dren understand Scripture lessons beyond what 
is possible to them. ' 


....The days of universal prayer for Sunday- 
schools were well observed in many places last 
week, and not a few earnest sermons were then 
preached in behalf of the Sunday-school cause. 
It is probable that more prominence would be 
given in America to this special season of pray. 
er if the Sunday-school was less commonly 
recognized as a department of regular church 
work. Formerly, while the Suoday-school was 
counted a missionary agency, the churches gave 
regularly the second Sunday or Monday even- 
ing in each month to united prayer in its be- 
half. But as the Sunday-school came into 
oneness with other church services prayer for 
it came to be the rule, rather than the exception, 
and was as common on one Sunday evening as 
on another. It still has a place in the themes 
of the ‘“‘ Week of Prayer,” at the commence- 
ment of each year, while many are glad to im- 
prove this special and extra season in October. 


...-Much is done to promote Bible study in 
any cburch and congregation when the exer- 
cises in that line are made prominent in the 
pulpit notices and other announcements 
of meetings of the parish. In the Grove- 
street Congregational church, East Orange, N. 
J., both the Sunday-school session and the 
Friday-evening teachers’ meeting are on the 
printed list of regular services of the week, 
which is tacked up in every slip in the house. 
It isn’t easy to count the Sunday-school an 
outside or unimportant agency in such a 
parish. 

.... The Sunday-school Times is ahead in the 
record of punctual and persevering Sunday- 
school workers. It tells of a teacher in Con- 
necticut who has been absent from his class 
only one Sunday in fifty years. He “can re- 
peat fully half of the Bible word for word, 
and says he sbould know if any one made a 
mistake in reading any verse, from cover to 
cover.”? He is now nearly eighty-eight years 
old, and this month he was absent from the 
cowmunion-table for the first time in sixty- 
three years. 

...-Fifty-two writers on the International 
Lessons—one for each week—are secured by 
The Congregationalist for 1875. This certainly 
insures variety, and if any writer is dull he will 
annoy the teachers for only a single week. 
Moreover, the list shows some of the very best 
religious teachers in our country, including 
those of “* both eexes, seven denominations, a 
dozen or more states (East and West), the laity 
as well as the clergy, and presidential and pro- 
fessional chairs as well as pulpits.’’ 

....d. Bennet Tyler, superintendent of Sun- 
day-school work in the Presbyterian Church, 
has been conducting a series of institutes, 
from Pennsylvania to Minnesota, with marked 
advantage to the Sunday-sebool cause. Mr. 
Tyler has been newly chosen joint editor with 
Dr. Dulles of the Sunday-school publications 
of the Presbyterian Board. He is doing much 
to systemwatize and improve the Sunday-school 
work of his denomivation. 


....** What would you do with a boy who eats 
molasses taffy in Sunday-school ?”’ was a ques- 
tion asked of Rev. George A. Peltz, at a recent 
Sunday-school institute. ‘‘Ask him forsome,”’ 
was the quick response of Mr. Peltz. And 
that might prove a good beginning in the effort 
to get a new hold on the "S sy y and 
atteotion and to interest bim in the truths 
which are ‘“‘sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb.” 3 

...-Asa rule, the most successful teachers 
in the Sunday-school are those who are closely 
occupied in active daily duties daring the 
week. Those who have most leisure are not 


w the ones who d t ia the live of 
viuay visiting, or teackiag. | 





7 


Géucation, 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, of the University of 
Michigan, gives the number of students in all 
departments last year as 1,112. The most im- 
portant change in the undergraduate work was 
the making of nearly all the senior studies 
elective. The result so far has been that the 
students have entered into their work with 
greater zest, and that better methods of in- 
struction have been found practicable with 
classes thus formed by natural selection. The 
average of those entering the College of Litera- 
ture is 19. On being admitted, they are allowed 
to select a course of study, which they must 
follow for the first three years, and it is in- 
tended during this period to sift out such as 
prove unable to maintain a respectable stand- 
ing, so that the freedom of the last year is al- 
lowed only to trained and tried men. With re- 
gard to the experience of the institution in the 
matter of co-education the President says: 

‘I would repeat what I said a year ago, that 
I doubt if an equal number of young women in 
any other pursuit of life have been in better 
health during this year than those who have 
been under our roof. The number of women 
in attendance this year is 94, of whom 5 are in 
thelaw department, 88in the medical, and 31 
in theliterary; of whom 1 isa resident graduate, 
6 are seniors, 8 are juniors, 11 are sophomores, 
17 are freshmen, and 5 are select, 21 pursue 
the classical course, 15 the Latin and scientific, 
and 6 the scientific. Three of those graduat- 
ing last year in the literary department re- 
ceived appointments to speak at commence- 
ment.’’ 

The total income of the University last year 
was $145,209.19; the total disbursements, 
$140,778.54. 


-.+.We recently quoted from the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean the statement that two colored 
students had been hired by members of the 
faculty of Illinois College to withdraw from 
the institution on account of the prejudice 
against them among the rest of the students, 
and expressed the hope that it might prove to 
be erroneous. We are glad to be informed on 
good authority that the statement “is totally 
false and utterly misrepresents the sentiments 
and position of the college faculty.’’ Our cor- 
respondent states the facts out of which the 
report originated, as follows: 


‘*Two colored students who had been mem- 
bers of the college for two years did withdraw 
because as members of college they were nut 
received into fellowship by their fellow-stu- 
dents. But they withdrew voluntarily, with- 
out being advised or requested, much Icss 
‘hired,’ todo so by members of the faculty. 
They were both distinctly told by President 
Sturtevant that they bad equal rights in the 
college with any other student, and that those 
rights would be protected if they desired to 
remain. The tuition fees were refunded, and 
some assistance was given to one of them to 
pay his traveling expenses to another college, 
as a matter of charity, after they had with- 
drawn. Nothing can be more contemptible 
than to seek to make political capital or to 
point a paragraph at the expense of a college 
that for forty-five years has borne so consistent 
and noble testimony for liberty in Southern 
Illinois.” 


...e- Two new prizes of $30 and $20 are of- 
fered to the Dartmouth Seniors by Dr. F. 
Hubbard, of Sacramento, Cal., for essays on 
topics selected by him....Dr. Armsby, of 
Albany, has been elected president of the med- 
ical faculty of Union University. This depart- 
ment is located at Albany and was formerly 
known as the Albany Medical School....Gen. 
A. P. Stewart, a graduate of West Point, and of 
the Confederate army, has been elected chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi....The 
experiment of teaching sewing in the public 
schools generally is to be tried in Boston. The 
Winthrop School has already taught 1,200 girls 
with great success, the instruction, asin other 
branches, being adapted to different grades. 


...-The trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund express their decided conviction tbat, 
while equal opportunities and advantages for 
public instruction should be given to children 
of either color, yet that compulsory legislation 
of Congress in favor of mixed schools in the 
South would be most pernicious to the inter- 
ests of education in the communities to be af- 
fected by it and more disastrous to the colored 
population than to the whites....Dr. Sears 
reports excellent. success during the past 
year insome of the more northerly of the South- 
ern States, while in those further south ground 
bas been lost. 


wee Tbe teachers of "Chicago have now for 
two years, under a voluntary agreement, dis- 
pensed with the use of the rod in school, and 
Superintendent Pick claims the following re- 
sults: 1, order is as good as ever before; 2, 


obedience is promptand cheerful ; 3, malicious- 
ness less than ever before; 4, suspensions for 
misconduct are only about one-half what they 
have been in the best of former years. 


...-At the recent meeting of Yale [ Alumni, 
in this city, ex-President Woolsey expressed 
his belief that the period of greatest intellectu- 
al activity among the students of the college 
had been about the time of the Revolutionary 
Wor, and that the ape time is the beginning 
of @ great revival im scholarship. 

















Hlinisterial Register. 

BAPTIST. 

meg D., Greenville, I11., goes to Nor- 

BURCH, W. A, ord., at Providence, B. I, 
Oct, 15th, 


CHANDLER, 8. C., West Dedham, Mass., 
inst., Nov. 4th. 


CHANDLER, P. B., Fayetteville, goes to Gates- 
ville, Tex. 


CILLEY, E. G., goes to Bull'Creek, Mich. 
CLOUGH, H.S., Parallel, Kan., goes to Mo- 





ingona, Ia. 

DICKINSON, F. B. Winthrop, goes to Mil- 
town, Ct. — 

GILLETTE, A. D., New. York, called,to Sing 
Sing, N. Y. 


ENTREKIN, J. G., Mt. Olive, N. J., resigns. 

HAGUE, W., D.D., Orange, N. J., resigns. 

EANNA, T. A. T., Williamsburgh, N. H.,.re- 
syns. 

HILL, L. D., Reading, Mass., goes to Waldo- 
boro, Me. 

LYONS, T. G., Monmonth, goes to Bryant’s 
Pond, Me. 

MILLS, 8., Johnstown, goes to Blairsville, Pa. 

PRATT, 8. H., Brooklyn, goes to Syracuse, 


SANFORD, E. T. E., East Jefferson, Me., 


resigns. 
STONE, J. f., Lebanon, O., died, Oct: 23d. 
ae: chi 8. E., Randolph, goes to Trempeléan, 
’ is. 


TOOK, A. M, T., goes to Powell, Il. , 

WELLBORN, M. J., Columbus, Ga., died Oct. 
16th, aged 67. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARTLETT, L., East Somerville, Mass., goes 
to Olathe, Kan. 

BICKFORD, L. F., St. John’s, Mich., goes to 
Lamoilie, IL 

BRANCH, EB. T., Maple Rapids, goes to Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 

BRADSHAW, J. W., ord., at Batavia, IL, Oct. 
2th. 


CAMERON, D. W., Moriah, also supplies at 
Merieviile, N. Y. 


CARTER, N. F., Orfordville, N. HL, inst.,.at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., Oct. 28th. 

COOLEY, H. E., Littleton, goes to N. Leo- 
minster, Mass. ; 

COOLIDGE, C. E., goes to Westminster, Mass. 


CORNINGS, E. J., Freedom, supplies at West 
Wiiliamsfield, O. 


DICKERMAN, L., Quincy, 011, goea to Gilroy, 
Cal 


EATON, C. H., New Windsor, M11, resigns. 

FALES, E. F., Andover, goes to Paola, Kan. 

GEAR, D. L., Williamsport, Pa. called to 
Farmington, N. 4. 

GRAY, M. 8., Alton, Can., resigns. 

GREENE, R. G., North ch., Springfield, resigns, 

HARRINGTON, C. E., of Bangor Theo. Sem., 
inst., at Lancaster, N. H., Oct. 27th. 

HASSELL, R., Kellogg, goes to Eddyville, Ia. 

HOYT, J. A., Burton, O., resigns. 

HYDE, H. F., Rockville, made professor of 
Theo. Sem. at Hartford, Ct. 

INGALLS, F. T., Atchison, Kan., inst. 

JONES, J. H., Bristolville, supplies at Presby- 
terian ch., Plymouth, O. 

LACY, E. 8., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

LADD, J. B., Mazeppa, Minn., resigns. 

LORING, H. 8., Amberst, called to Phipsburgh, 
Mase, 

MACK, J. A., Joy Prairie, also supplies at 
Chapin, N. Y. 

PULLAN, H., Spring Green and Lone Rock, 
Wis., resigns. 


RINDELL, G., Jn., ord., at St. Charles, Minn., 
Oct. 29th. 


ROGERS, J., Hartford, Vt.,resigns. 


SANDERSON, A.; Bridgeport, goes to St. 
Johns, Mich, 


STEVENS, M. A,, Cohassett, called to Pepper- 
ell, Mass. 


STEVENSON, J. F., LL. B., Reading, Eng., 
lust., at Zion cb., Montréal, Can. 


STONE, E. G., of Andover Theo. Sem., inst., at 
New Castle, N. H., Oct. 28th. 


a D., Red Oak, Ia., goes to Vienna, 
fan. 


THURSTON, R. B., Stamford, Ct., resigns. 


VAN ANTWERP, J., 8t. Clair, goes to Mo- 
renci, Mich. 


WOOD, F., Barrington, R. I., died, Oct. 29th, 
aged 77. 


LUTHERAN, 
ALLEMAN, M. J., Littlestown, goes to York, 
Pa. 


HAWKINS, J, H., Shepherdstown, W. Va., re- 


signs. 


RHODES, M., Columbia, accepts call to Bed- 
ford, Pa. 


RUDE, A. R., D/D., Columbia, 8. C., resigns: 
SEAGER, 8., D.D., Lockport, N. Y., died, Oct. 
22d. 


SHARP, J. B., Loysville, Pa., resigns. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
DAVIS, J. P., of Illinois, becomes an Episcopa- 
Nav. 


amar. Bens., Port Jervis, N. J., died, Oct. 
24th. ‘ 


McCREARY, T. G., Middlesex, Pa., died@ore: 
cently, aed 60. ft 

SCOTT, D. W:, Memphis, Mo., died, Oct, 84. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, A. H., Vineland, N. J., goes to Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BULKLEY, C. H. A, Malone, N: Y., ‘resigns. 

a J. HL, Lexington, Mo,, goes to Colusa, 


CLELAND, B. W., Warren, Ky., resigns. 


Mason and Somerset, 
. GRAIGHEAD, R., 24 ch., Meadville, Pa., ré- 
‘ zns. ; 4s } 


EBAUGH, J. &, J ity, NioJ., at 
toe * ersey C y » ied, 
hamton, N. Y, | 

HaY, 8.6, Woodstock, Ill., goes to Franklin, 


HAWES, E..P., inst., at Port. Kennedy, Pa. 


KELLOGG, A. H., Central ch.,, Philadelphia, 
a., resigns. 


KELLOGG, H.'H.,' Jr., Seneca ‘Castle, N. ¥., 
inst., Oct. 29th: 

KERR; R.'P., inst., at 24 ch., Lexington, Mo. 

LOCK WOOD, L. C., Oceanic, inst., at Melville, 
N. J., Nov, 5th. 


LYON, J., Phila@eiphia, Pa., inst., Oct, 28th, at 
Ware, Mass. 


McATEE, W. A., Hagerstown, Mo., called to 
Danyille, Pa. 


MORTON, 8. M, Urbana, goes. to Jackson- 


ville, 

NOURSE, J. M., Cairo, W. Va., accepts call to 
Athens, O. Y 

PAYNE, J., D.D, orice missionary bishop of 
Cape Palmas, Oct. 23d. 


ay L. C., Memphis, Tenn., died, Oct. 
t. 


REID, A. 8., Kingston, Tenn., goes to Mineral 
Point, Wis. 


resigns. 


ROGERS, H. M., West, Springfield, called to 
Webster, Mass. 


SCOFIELD, E., Chicago, Ill, goes to Som- 
onank, 


SHEARER, F. A,, D.D., Aledo, Mi, resigns. 
he Tt F. G., Georgetown, Ky., died Sept. 


SWAIN, Gzrorez, Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to 
Allentown, N. J. 


_——- H. W., Springfield, N. J., inst.,: Oct. 
VALRRTIME, B., Lexington, goes to Augusta, 


y- 
VANCE, J,, Vincennes, Ind., resigns. 
WHITCOMB, 8. A., Carlinville, goes to St. 
Louis, Mo. 
WHITE, A. D., 2d ch., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 
WORTHINGTON, A., Washington, D. C., Liv- 
ingstonville, N.Y. 
= i E., Cincinnati, goes to Walnut 
ills, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 


on a J. M., Mayslick, goes to Millersburg, 


y- 
IRVINE; Wan., Shelbyville, goes to Christiana- 
burg, Ky. 
WADDEL, J. N., D.D, Oxford, Miss., goes to 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WILSON, J. R., D.D., Wilmington, N.C., inst., 
Nov. ist. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BALDY, H., Doylestown, goes to Philadelphia, 
a. 


CONRAD, T. K., D.D., New York, goes to 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELLERBY, K., goes to Stony Point Mills, Va. 

ELLIOTT, R. W. 8, Atlanta, Ga., inst. bishop 

of Western Texas, Nov. 15th. 


STODDARD, E. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., zoes to 
York, Pa, 


wee J. H., goes to Calvary ch., Homer, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
McCAUGHEY, W., Greenville, O., resigns. 


MEIBOOM, G...H.,: Ironton, 0., goes to Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


SHAULL, H.,,Sidney, O., resigns. 


SCHEEL, C., Littlestown, Pa., goes to Ply- 
mouth, Ind.“ 


TERBE, A. 8., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. 
WINTERS, T. A., Union, O., resigns. 
UNITARIAN. 

HAMILTON, Wa., New York, becomes a Con- 
gregationalist. 


POWERS, H., Church of Messiah, N. Y., called 
to Manchester, N. H. 

PRIEST, 8. R., Littleton; called to Athol, Mass. 
SCHERMERHORN, M. K., Boston, Mass., 
called to Ch. of Messiah, Baffalo, N. Y., and 
3d ch., Chicago, Ill. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, J. G., D.D., Fitebarsh, Pa., called 
to Second eb., Monmouth, IIl. 


GRAHAM, 8. H., Seventh-ave. ch., N. Y., re- 
signs, and called to Bellevue, Pa. 


a M. 8., accepts call to Providence, 
= Tuomas, called to West Hebron, 


UNIVERSALIST. 
DEAN, e' L., Chicopee, Mass., goes to Afton, 
QU ESOS, C. H., Springfield, goes to Marietta, 
SWEETSER, A. H., Rockland, Me., inst., at 
Spriugfield, Nov. 4th. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BACON, D. W., D.D., Roman Catholic: bishop 
of Portland, Me., died, Nov. 5th, aged 59, 


MOSS, L., D.D., {nst., president of Obicago 
University, Oct. 20th = 


RIETDYK, Ms., Ret (Dutoh), goes to Paterson, 
STROBEL,- G., Mo, Bt, Mary's, 





‘Catho! 
Phile., Pa., died, Uct, 26th, aged 74- 


COLLIER, J. R, Greenfield, takes charge at | 


GILBERT, &. We, Pevu,--Mase., goes .to Bing- 


JONES. J., D,D.,. Lonisville,.Ky., inst, Oct. | 


RODGERS, R. K., D.D., Roundbrook, N. J.,. 





Pebbles, 


THERs, is a story of.s country clergyman 
who was sént for suddenly to go to a ccttage, 
where he found a man in bed, ‘ Well, my 
friend,” said the pastor, “ what indaced you 
to send for me?” The patient, who was rather 
deaf, appealed to his wife::'‘ What: does he 
say?” *‘Hesays,” shouted the woman, *' what 
the deuce did you send for him for?” - 





-».-A man, praising porte?, said it was so ex- 
cellent a beverage that, thongh taken in great 
quantities, it always made him fat. ‘I have 
seen the time,’ said another, ‘when it made 
you lean.’ “When? 1 should be glad to 
know,’’. inquired the eulogist. ‘Why, no 
longer ago than last night—against a wall.’’ 


...."* Mother,” said a little shaver, the other 
day, ‘I know what I would do ff I was at sea 
and the men were all starving and they should 
draw lots to see who should be’ killed and 
eaten and it should be me. I’d jump into the 
water.” ‘* But,” said his mother, *‘ they would 
fish you up.” “Ah! but I wouldn't bite!” 


..»-The brave talk by people not employed 
in banks as to what they would have done if 
they had been in the place of the Milford 
cashier reminds a Lowell cashier of the mes- 
sage from a landlord in Ireland to his agent : 
‘* Tell the tenants that no threats to shoot you 
will intimidate mein the least.” 


.... When they want to find out in the coun- 
try if girl is courting or not, sa old lady steps 
in and remarks: “I say, there ain’t no one 
sick-in this here house or nothin’, is there? I 
seen 8 light burnin’ nigh on to twelve o’slock 
last night; but I don’t smell no camphire nor 
notbin’ round,”” 


..--A colored preacher down Sonth took for 
his text the words ‘“‘Though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God,” which he divided into three parts, 
as follows: ‘‘ First, skin-worms; second, what 
they done; third, what the man seen after he 
was eat up.” 


.e ee The Milwaukee Sentinel has authority for 
the statement that the grasshoppers, on their 
way South, stopped a railroad train and got 
copies of St. Paul papers. When they read 
that only a small portion of the crops had been 
destroyed they started back to finish up the 
job. 


....A forty-day husband, on whom the mem- 
ory of the honeymoon already seems to have 
become powerless, wants to know why his 
wife is like asmall pie. Do you give it up? 
Answer : “ Because,’ says the unfeeling wretch, 
“she is now 4 little tart !”" 


....A young blood dining at a hotel was re- 
quested by a neighbor to pass him some article 
of food which was near him. ‘Do you mis- 
take me for a waiter?” said the exquisite, 
“No, sir. I mistook you for a gentleman,’’ 
was the prompt reply. 


....An Irish peasant being asked why he 
permitted his pig to take up its quarters with 
his family, made an answer abounding with 
satirical naivelé: ““Why not? Doesn’t the 
place afford every convanience that a pig can 
require ?’” 


....A “Big Injin’’ strayed away from his 
camp and got lost. Inquiring the way back, he 
was asked if he was lost, ‘‘ No,’’ said he, dis- 
dainfully. ‘Indian no lost; wigwam lost!’ 
Striking his breast, he exclaimed: ‘Indian 
here.” 


..--"'T am ason of Mars,” proudly exclaims 
a West Point cadet at an evening party. 
‘**Does your mar know you're out?’ asked the 
young lady to whom he had just been intro- 
duced. 


...-A man baving a bill against a distant 
merchant sent aletter of inquiry to a banker 
in that locality. The reply was; ‘Te is dead. 
But he pays now as well as he ever did.” 


..-.A Danbury little darkey refused to go to 
church, ‘“‘kase he didn’t want to look there 
like a huckleberry in a pan of milk.” 


.... What is the longest word in the English 
language? Smiles, because there is mile be- 
tween the first and last letter, 


....An impecunious young doctor candidly 
admitted that his profession was better than his 
practice. 7 


.»..The “third-term ” excitemen t is all fool- 
ishness. Why not let it term-in-cight ? 


-...»What word is pronounced wrong, even 
by the best scholars? W-r-o-n-g. 


+++, It is said that scratching a ticket some- 
times cures an itch for office. 


s+. Even the laziest boy ean catch a licking. 
«oe» A week conclusion: Saturday night. 





-.»«High time: « church clock, 


[November 13, 1874, 





Literature, 
PROF. ADAMS ON FRANCE* 


No period of history has been more 
illustrated. by various and 
records than that of France intery 
between: the outbreak of the first wae 
tion and the’ tiine of the Second Empire, 
Autobiography ‘is a mania with eminent 
Frenchmen, and the memoirs, Gisries, deg. 
Patches, state documents, reminisce 
and. correspondence concerning French 
events of the past eighty years make a fair. 
sized library of themselves, Besides these 
we have the histories of Carlyle, Guizot, 
‘Thiers, Louis Blanc, Lanfrey, and Laman 
tine, all dealing with various epochs of the 
same stirring period. Professor Adams, 
therefore, ‘in treating this chosen 
could scarcely be expected to shed much 
new historical or philosophical light upon 
the Revolution, ita causes, or its sequel, 
The events upon which he dwells wer 
already well known to all who have studied 
even the outlines of recent French history; 
and his general theories are, for the mos 
part, those which hxve already been long 
and generally accepted by the large major 
ity of English-writing critics. That Boun 
bon oppression had become so grievousthat 
it could no longer be borne; that the mey 
physical and materialistic doctrines of Hd 
.vetius and Condillac, the satires and by 
liant scoffings of Voltaire, aud the practisl 
iconoclusm of Rousseau had a large share 
ripening French. opinion, not only as » 
the rightfulness but the possibility of 
revolution, may be regarded as an histo. 
ical axiom. That Napoleonism was thy 
necessary outgrowth of a revolution 
gaged in by a people utterly ignorent, by 
experience or precept, of self-govem 
ment is also true. That the Bourg 
restoration did not govern well o 
satisfy. now restive France is only » 
repeat in another .form.the maxim tht 
Bourbons havea way of learning nothiy 
and forgetting nothing. It seems to wilt 
Prof. Adams, if anything, overestimatete 
influence of the revolutionary philosoplen 
who, preceded and, ina sense, prepared tht 
way for the explosion of ’89. He strongly 
portrays the dense ignorance of the French 
at that time. Could philosophical speculs 
tion, then, have taught this non-reading and 
thoughtless population all that be claim 
within a generation? On the other band, 
he takes too little account of the material 
causes of the uprising; the physical mit 
eries, the visible oppression, corruption from 
aboye, long weighing terribly upon the 
masses. There was enough here, without 
any philosophy at all, to urge any people 
into insurrection; and, had the philosophers 
not, been, there would probably have bees, 
sooner or. later, such an outbreak a8 0¢ 
curred. 

Professor Adams, in dealing with Ne 
poleon, has the fairness to give bim credit 
for, at least, improving on the wretched got 
ernment of the Directory and restoring that 
despotic order which Is, at least, better thea 
the anarcby of terrorism; but he so far de 
parts from the judicial attitude as to revirt 
some old stories to the detriment of Nap 
leon long since disproved. He pins bis faith 
to Lanfrey, the most recent and most hostile 
of Napoleon’s biographers, as a chief a0 
thority. But, while Lanfrey has brought to 
light many facts in regard to Napoleon's 
career before unknown or suppressed, 
has succeeded in deepening the hues of Ne 
poleon’s crimes, motives, and morality, bis 
animus is that of a bitter foe to the house 
of Bonaparte, and his history was recog 
nized in France at the time of its appear 
ance as @ political attempt to undermine 
thé power of Napoleon ill. Prof. Adams, 
throughout his work, takes too gloomy ® 
view of the results of the revolution 08 
French politics. He fails to emphasize f 
immense benefits which. that event com 
ferred. He does not reflect that France i 
still in s transition period; that the Ur 
doubtedly great and vast evils which he dé 
plores arein all probability the temporary 
and necessary schooling for a free and order 
ly and perthanent state. The intermediate 
struggle is, no doubt, full of distress 
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tation, of apparently aimless groping 

* fitful effervescence ; but Prof. Adams 
wi acknowledge that the second French 
blic was & great improvement on the 

st in the matters of mildness and govern- 
: and that the third Republic is fully 
much of a0 improvement on the second. 
will not do to compare France with En- 
d apd America, or even with Germany; 

for in education, as well as in history, 
per case ia in the most vivid contrast to 


rt] 
It 


— Adams freely admits the wonderful 
of recuperation exhibited by France 

after 1815 and 1870, and this fact gives 
for the liveliest hope that that peo- 

es the vitality to survive the 

tical trials which she has undergone and 

jg still undergoing, and through which she 
may attain to a government at once free 
gdsecore. If the first revolution gave the 
lower classes a taste for revolution- 

jing and showed them what power lay in 
mere physical force, on the other hand, are 
pot repeated revolutions sickening and sur- 
feiting them? Does not each outbreak 
tescb the great middle class the better how 
jooppose such outbreaks in future? And 
didnot the Revolution of 1830 prove that 
he dourgeoisie are quite capable of dulling 
theedge of violence? France, as she fs to- 
day, my be called, in a political sense, the 
tof four or five revolutions. Yet it 
genscertain that the masses of France are 


rapid, sieze the essential points and 
leave an unconfused impression on 
the mind. If Prof. Adams’s views are 
in some places superficial and in others 
dogmatic, there is, at least, no mistaking 
what they are. If he does not himself give 
amuch encouragement to the hope of French 
regeneration in politics, but rather seemsto 
fear that the lawless revolutionary spirit 
will never be exorcised, there are many 
things in his volume which will enable 
others to conclude that France is not in so 
hopeless a condition as the author himself 
seems to believe. He has done, at least, a 
valuable service in bringing this subject into 
clear and prominent relief, for there is 
much in the recent history of France which 
is worthy the siudy of American politicians 
and citizens—for the most part as giving 
warning what to avoid, rather than as pre- 
senting examples to follow. The volume is 
well got up by the publishers, who have 
been happily generous in the size and clear- 
ness of the type and fine quality of the 
paper. An index is appended, which we 
could have wisbed more full, but which 
will perhaps suffice for the purposes of the 
general reader. GrorGE M. TowLez. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL.* 


THE new Hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church is better in a few particulars than 
most of the recent hymn-books. It is a 
little cheaper, to begin with. The reason of 











stitis Moment bent on securing a republic; 
pigch a republic as that of Rousseau or 
¢hint-Just, but a republic that commends 
jvlto conservative statesmen like Thiers, 
pofaure, and Casimir-Perier. 


dims has led us, showing us each phase 
ritha very facile and forcible pen-picture, 


Junce seems even now to be emerging into | 


plitieal light. Meanwhile, each of the 
pany governments which Prof. Adams so 
velland in the main so justly describes has 
certainly contributed something of good, 
me useful experience, to the stock of pop- 
war political knowledge. Each has shown 
iharybdis to avoid, a safe rule to follow. 


ven those régimes which call forth the | 


wihor’s severest characterizations have 
jiven examples, as well as warnings. 
Itmust be confessed that Prof. Adams 
hstaken a view of Guizot asa statesman 
inwhich few English or American styjents 
ofmodern French history will agree with 
him, He regards Guizot as the model of 
\wer French statesmen. He is usually be- 
imei to have been a political failure. The 
poiiital morality of the chief act of his 
foreignpolicy, the Spanish marriage pro- 
Jectand the political sagacity of the last 
actof his home administration, the pro- 
hibition of the banquets, are certainly 
questionable. Prof. Adams has generally 
been accurate in his facts; but now and 
thenhe makes a slip. He speaks of Ber- 
nadotte as Napoleon’s brother-in-law. Their 
connection was a much more distant one. 
Bemadotte’s wife, as Napoleon told 
las Oasas at St. Helena, was “ the sister-in- 
law of my brother Joseph.” Prof. Adams 
Mays that ‘‘a long and trying experience at 
the Court of St. James had given him 
[Guizot] a thorough insight into the practi- 
cal workiogs of the English Government.” 
Guizot’s embassy to England, on the con- 
trary, was a very brief and comparatively 
Meventful one. It extended only from 


‘February 9th to Oct. 29th, 1840. Mr. Brad- 


laugh is quoted as authority o: the posses- 
sion of the land of half of Great Britain by 
one hundred and sixty families. Surely, 
Prof, Adams might have given us some 
more trustworthy name and data on this 
head, 

While there is nothing either very new or 


_ Wry profound in Prof. Adams’s work, it is 
_ Written ida remarkably forcible, clear, and 
; interesting style. It has the merit of com- 
_ Pressing within a convenient space the out- 


es of a very large subject. No one can 


tise from its perusal without a clear idea of 


the various political forces and modifications 
Which have go stirred and agitated France 


: during the present century. The writer 


has evidently thought much upon his sub- 


. dect and has generally been careful in col- 


lecting facts, The historical scenes which 
found occasion to introduce are told 


4 With graphic force, always with a clear per- 
ception of their significance. The descrip- 


tious of philosophies and policies, while 


Thus out of | 
ithe tribulation through which Prof. | 


| this cheapness is in the fact that the number 
; of hymns, exclusive of doxologies and 
| selections for chanting, is only 972, instead 
of the fourteen or fifteen hundred with 
which the other collections are loaded. If 
the selection be a wise one, this reduction 
| in the number of hymns is ia itself a good 
service. A manual of worship need not be 
a library of bymnology. It takes an able- 
bodied man to stand and hold the average 
modern hymn-book through the singing of 
alongbymn. And it seems to us that. the 
selection has been, on the whole, judiciously 
made Somethings that we likeare not here; 
some things are here that we do not like; but 
this is sure to be the judgment of every 
singer upon every hymn-book, and the de- 
ficiencies in this are no more conspicuous 
than in most of the others. 

As usual, a. lot of metrical rubbish, which 
is not poetry, which cannot kindle emotion 
or be kindled by emotion, gets perpetuated 
in print. What is the use of asking people 
of average culture to sing such a verse as 
this, for example: 

“ Renowned for mighty acts, thy fame 
To future time extends ; 
From age to age thy glorious name 
Successively descends” ? 
ar this: 
“ Diffuse, O God, thy copious showers, 
That earth its fruits may yield, 
And change the barren wilderness 
To Carmel’s flowery field” ? 
or this: 
“Oh! let them shout and sing 
With joy and pious mirth, 
For thou the righteous Judge and King 
Shal govern all the earth” ? 
It will not, we trust, be suspected that we 
object to the doctrine of these verses. We 
only insist that they are not poetry, that 
they cannot be made the vehicle of devo- 
tion, and they are only fit for wooden men 
tosing. The same criticism will, perbaps, 
apply to the following astonishing stanza : 
“ When the reaping angels bring 
Tares and wheat before the King, 
Jesus, may we gathered be 
In the heavenly barn to thee.” 

It is only fair to say, however, that such 
versified prose is rare in this collection, and 
that the hymns are generally not only poet- 
ical, but lyrical. Most people will find most 
of their old favorites, and of the recent con- 
tributions to hymnology there is a fair rep- 
resentation. 

The classification is somewhat peculiar. 
The general groupings are these: 1. In- 
vitation to worship; 2. The Lord Jesus 
Christ, including, first, the historical inci- 
dents of his life and death, then “ Affec- 
tions and Duties” owed to him ; 3. God the 
Father, under the two subheads of “ Con- 
templation and Adoration ” and “ Affections 
and Duties”; 4. The Holy Ghost, with the 
same subdivision; 5. The Trinity; 6. The 
Word of the Lord, under which are Invita- 
tions; 7. The Church, under which are 


a 
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| hymns of Death, Judgment, Resurrection, © 


* ministers at the beginning, but it may be- 
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Fellowship, Christian Work and Missions 
8. The Sacraments; 9. The Lord’s Day; 
10. The Coming of the Lord, under which 


and Heaven are distributed ; 11. Hymns for 
Special Occasions. We imagine that the 
classification will be awkward to most 
come intelligible and serviceable after a 

little use. 

The indexes are fairly good, so far as 

they go, though there is no index of stanzas 

and none of Scripture texts—bcth serious 

omissions. 

The tunes are, of course, well selected 
and well adapted. Dr. Duryea’s excellent 
musical taste wasa sufficient guaranty of 
this. There are but few poor tunes, and, 
while some of the selections are, in the rich- 
ness of their barmonies, considerably above 
the average of church music, there are but 
few that any congregation will not easily 
learn with a little practice. The contribu- 
tions to psalmody of the new school of En- 
glish composers are freely used. “ Nicaea,” 
“Ewing,” ‘‘ Hursley,” “ Eventide,” “ O Par- 
adise,” “ Lux Benigna,” “Angelus,” “ Night- 
fall,” “ Bethel,” and others of the more re- 
cent compositions are here, as they ought to 
be in every collection. There are quite a 
number of new tunes, for which not even 
‘* Anon” gets credit in the index. Some of 
them, we suspect, are by the compiler him- 
self, and he has no reason to be ashamed of 
them. 

The typography of the volume is pretty 
fair. The music type is large and plain 
and the letter-press is legible. We like 
not, however, the trick of spacing out the 
pages with leads between the lines. Part 
of the hymns are solid, part leaded, and 
part double-leaded. This gives to the pages 
an appearance which is not grateful to the 
eye, and which unpleasantly suggests the 
journalistic device of giving to the double- 
leaded bymns an advantage in emphasis 
over those printed solidly. Another capital 
fault is the omission of the names of the 
authors of the hymns and of the com- 
posers of the tunes. They are in the in- 
dexes, but they ought to be upon the pages. 
One does not need to look in an index to 
find the author of one of the Psalms; and 
the knowledge that the words which weare 
singing were written by David or by Ber- 
nard, or by Watts or by Keble, may add 
materially to the meaning and spirit of the 
song. Wetrust that this omission may be 
supplied in a subsequent edition. 





THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE.* 


In this well-written and well-printed 
memoir from the pen of Professor Hoppin 
we hay? the history of a Christian soldier 
who d«serves to be ranked with the best 
and bravest who have worn that title. The 
early Christians had their doubts respecting 
the lawfulness of the military calling, as 
they might naturally have when the world 
was ruled by Rome and the Cesars; but 
even then the example of the centurion 
in the Gospel convinced Tertullian and 
such as he that the converted soldier need 
not desert bis profession, and the more 
clearly the divine sanctions of government 
and civil law were understood the more 
readily the need of a military class was ad- 
mitted. The soldier, like the civilian, must 
encounter grave and painful questions of 
casuistry when government falls into the 
hands of iniquitous men or when measures 
of injustice are enforced by the power of 
the state. The occupation of a soldier de- 
velops in a man who has practically re- 
ceived the Gospel some of the most in- 
estimable qualities of Christian piety. 
There is apt to be a simplicity, a bold, un- 
flinching loyalty to Christ, and a fervor 
which the pursuits of civil life do not 
always engender. These traits are exem- 
plified in the lives of Havelock and of Vick- 
ars, and in an equal degree in the charac- 
ter of Admiral Foote. 

He was born in New Haven, in 1806. He 
was of the pure New England stock. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
successively ministers of the cburch in 
Cheshire, Connecticut. His father was a 
senator in Congress and governor of his 
native state. The family removed to 
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Cheshire when the subject of this memoir 

was about six years old. In his childhood 

he was bold, active, fearless, and addicted 

to an innocent roguery, of which Prof. 

Hoppin gives some diverting illustrations. 

Early he manifested his fondness for the 

sea and for a sailor’s life, which was strong 

enough to overcome the scruples and objec- 

tions of his parents. He was evidently a 

born sailor. His conversion and consecra- 

tion to the service of God did not alter his 

natural taste, but only deepened his feel- 

ings of moral obligation and leavened his 

work with a religious spirit. Professor 

Hoppin details the steps of his advance- 

ment from one post to another as a naval 

officer. He first came prominently before 

the public in connection with his service 

on the African Coast, where he did much in 

suppressing the slave trade. His book 
entitled “ Africa and the American Flag,” 
which appeared in 1854,is a narrative of 
his labors and observations in this arduous 
and useful portion of his career. His next 

conspicuous achievements were in the 
Chinese waters, where the storming of the 
“barrier forts” by the force under his com- 
mand and led by him in person established 
his reputation as a gallant as well as a pru- 
dent officer. On the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he entered heart and soul into 
the defense of the Union. He was sent to 
St. Louis to co-operate with the land forces 
in that quarter. There he performed the 
Herculean task of improvising a fleet, the 
materials of which were growing in the 
forests or sleeping in the mines and the 
mechanical appliances for the construction 
of which he was obliged, to a large extent, 
to call into being. Probably it was the per- 
plexing, exhausting nature of this great 
work which laid a foundation for the ill- 
ness which was aggravated by a severe 
wound and eventually proved fatal. But he 
lived to do splendid service with the ships 
which it had cost him so much trouble to 
create. The capture of Fort Henry senta 
thrill of delight through the loyal states. 
At Fort Donelson, where he was wounded, 
his bravery won universal applause. The 
record of his daring and of his achievements 
on the Western waters forms an imperish- 
able chapter in the history of his country. 
Disabled by his wound, be stil! exerted all 
hisremaining strength in stimulating his 
fellow-citizens to support the Union cause, 
and he had accepted the command of the 
fleet in the neighborhood of Charleston 
when death cameto terminate his honorable 
career, It is pleasant to remember that 
during the interval of enforced leisure from 
active service which preceded his death 
Admiral Foote received from public bodies 
and from his fellow-citizens generally the 
warmest tributes of honor. At the Com- 
mencement of Yale College, in 1862, he was 
greeted by the great assembly of graduates 
with the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of applause. It was a kindling scene when 
he entered the meeting in Alumni Hall, 
supported by crutches, but with a firm and 
manly countenance, and received the grand 
welcome from the graduates. 

The religious influence of a Christian 
captain over his seamen is very great, pro- 
vided his conduct is consistent with his 
professicas. Admiral Foote never missed 
a favorable opportunity for doing good in 
this way to the men under his charge. His 
fluency and effectiveness as a speaker were 
used with the best results in commending 
the Christian faith to others. On the Sun. 
day next following the battle of Fort 
Henry the congregation of the Presbyterian 
church in Cairo were assembled, but no 
minister was present. Foote, after trying 
in vain to induce the deacons or elders to 
perform the duty, entered the pulpit him- 
self, and, after offering up prayer, addressed 
the audience in an edifying manner from 
a passage in the Gospel of Jobn. 

Professor Hoppin has produced a bio- 
graphical work of high merit and one which 
cannot fail to be read with profit. He has 
carefully selected and skillfully digested bis 
materials. The book is neither too long 
nor too short. It bas details enough to in- 
terest the reader, but avoids a tedious 
minuteness. In point of style it is worthy 
of Professor Hoppin’s reputation as an 
accomplished writer. In moderation and 
felicity’of stafement and in its plan and 
literary finish this work will take rank with 
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Somm of the critics have confessed them- 
selves unable to make out precisely what the 
author of Modern Christianity and Civilized 
Heathenism (William F. Gill) might be driving 
at. To our mind the object of the book is 
very plain. It is an attempt to discredit the 
Christianity of to-day, by showing that it is un- 
like what the writer is pleased to insist upon 
as the only genuine type of the Christian relig- 
fon. The assumption is that the doctrine of 
the New Testament is utter asceticism. This 
fs said over and over again with what Dr. 
Bushnell would call a “pounding emphasis.” 
The author is wise in not trying to prove his 
aseertion. It is much better to keep repeating 
ft, as he does, with every variety of iteration, 
and not to pause for a reply. ‘‘The text of 
the entire New Testament,” he says, “en- 
joius one leading principle which no child can 
misunderstand, and that principle is the down- 
right literal renunciation of this present 
world. Every species of self-indulgence is de- 
clared to be sinful. The Christian is to permit 
himself no kind of pleasure but the pleasure 
which comes to him of communion 
with Christ. At every point, in season 
and out of. season, he is to fight with 
all his strength against the spirit of 
worldliness; and, lest there should arise 
any mistake about terms, worldliness is over 
and over again defined, with palpable clear- 
ness, to be everything and anything outside 
Christ.” Where, pray, is it so defined? 
“Christ has said that the joys of this life are 
wholly incompatible with the joys of the life 
tocome.” Chapter and verse, please. Obris- 
tianity and civilization are not only distin®t, 
they. are antagonistic forces. “Instead of 
marcbing hand in hand, as the cant of the day 
would represent, they ought to be fighting 
tooth and nail; and the fact that they have 
eeased to fight proves that one or the other of 
them has given in.” Instead of its being true 
that Christ’ is*the model of the perfect gentle- 
man, “Christ does not begin to become Christ 
fn your hands at all until yon have lifted him 
far above the region of gentlemanly behavior, 
and brought him to the point where he is a 
positive nuisance to the natural man.’’ In 
short, the author alleges that Christians in these 
days have discovered that ‘‘Christianity is op- 
posed to common sense,” and that “Christ, if 
he be Christ at all, must have intended it so 
to be.” Holding such a theory as this 
with respect to the character of Christ and the 
nature of his religion, it is, of course, easy 
for him to show that Christians of the 
present day are not Christians at all, 
but only ‘‘civilized heathen.” The suf- 
ficient answer to his invectives is a simple de- 
nial that Christ was what he represents him to 
be, and that the rule of life which he has Jaid 
down is the rule of monasticism. ‘Christ, if 
he be Christ at all,” is the author of human 
nature and the creator of common sense, and 
saying thet his religion is opposed to common 
sense and the antithesis of everything that is 
human is a very clear case of stultification. 
“John came neither eating nor drinking’’; but 
**the Son of Man came eating and drinking,” 
mingling with men at their feasts and in their 
homes and living such a life that captious 
critics cried out: “ Behold aman gluttonous 
and a wine-bibber!” This contrast which 
Christ himself draws between his own life and 
the anchoretiec life of John is acomplete dis- 
proof of all that the author says about the 
genius of his ministry. Besides, the very law 
which Christ gave—‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”-—-implies a rational self- 
love. It includes self-sacrifice, but it does not 
permit asceticism. The book consists of a con- 
versation between the descendant of a Parsee 
and a High Church clergyman. The Parsee 
represents the anthot’s opinions and the Priest 
is avery wooden tenpin, who smilinglyset him- 
self up now and then to be bowled over Ly the 
arguments of the Parsee. ‘‘Pray what is the pun- 
ishment of sin ?” asks the Parsee. ‘‘ Hell,” an- 
swers the Priest, with complaisant brevity. 
* And Hell means everlasting torment in un- 
quenchable fire?” “Yes, undoubtedly.’ 
Surely, nothing could be easier than to over- 
throw such an antagonist as this. The debate 
closes with a visit of the disputants to a min- 
ister in the neighborhood, who the Priest 
thinks will-be regarded by the Parsee as meet- 
frig his ideal of a Christian. He is an austere 
Gevotee, who bas given all his property away 
and is working with the most intense zeal for 
the welfare of the poor and the: salvation of 
souls. The wind of the Parsee is deeply im- 
pressed by his interview with this enthusiast; 
and when, shortly after, the latter dies from a 
contagious disease contracted in visiting the 
sick, the Parsee is seen after the burial kneel- 
{ng at night before the altar of the church 
where the dead man was wont to minister. 
This curious denowement may be interpreted by 
some confiding reader as an acknowledgment 
of the truth of Christianity; but it is simply 
an emphatic repetition of the main proposition 
of the book, that the choice lies between the two 
alternatives of infidelity and asceticism. The 
author lets his Parsee be converted te sacet- 








icism ; but he'means to drive his readers in 
the opposite direction. If he had simply 
entered his protest against the selfishness and 
worldliness of the average Christian, he would 
have done well—his rebukes of these vices 
are certainly needed; but the logic of his 
arguments proves too much, and so proves 
nothing. 


«-.. We are inclined to forgive our popular 
contemporary, the Herald of this city, some of 
its sins of sensationalism and illiteracy and ap- 
parent insincerity in view of the services it has 
rendered by its enterprising and valuable addi- 
tions to geo’ raphical knowledge. We have 
now another volume by a Herald correspondent 
in Mr. J. A. MacGahan’s Campaigning on the 
Oxus and the Fallof Khiva (Harper & Brothers). 
In some respects Mr. MacGahan’s book must 
yield the palm of superiority to none of the 
volumes of his fellow-workers in foreign fields 
of reporting; for his story is as entertaining as 
a novel and a valuable contribution to knowl- 
edge. It is not strange that it has been the 
recipient of somewhat unusual praise on the 
part of the English jonrnals, and we are con- 
fident that its substantial merits will be appre- 
ciated to the full in this country. The ac- 
companying woodcuts are excellent and the 
printing is good. The English copy has ap- 
parently been followed in type-setting, since 
American eyes encounter the unusual ending 
our in such words as “labour,” etc. An- 
other volume who#é contents have first seen the 
light in the columns of a leading news- 
paper is Bayard Taylor’s Zgyyt and Ice 
land in 1874 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which 
the publishers have brought out in a pretty lit- 
tle square book, with red edges, after the style 
of Osgood’s ‘“‘Saunterer’s Series.’’ Mr. Tay- 
lor’s letters have attracted much attention, and 
bis later and more elaborate efforts as poet and 
novelist do not seem to have blunted the keen- 
ness of his observation as traveler. The letters 
from Iceland proved particularly serviceable 
and timely, and they and the Egyptian ones too 
well deserve their present republication. 

Sir Arthur Helps was not the first person one 
would have picked out as likely to prepare a 
life of the late Thomas Brassey, the eminent 
English railroad contractor. In his Life and 
Labors of Mr. Brassey (Roberts Brothers), how- 
ever, he has shown himself fitted to perform 
the task. Mr. Brassey’s great works were by 
no means confined to England or even to it 
and the Continent, and his connection with 
the Grand Trunk Railway and the Victoria 
Bridge would suffice of themeelves to attract 
American readers to the story of his life and 
achic ements. To the American edition of the 
book, which was written two years ago, Sir Ar- 
thur has prefixed a brief preface. The mechan- 
ical appearance of the work is handsome. 

A valuable publication and one which occupies 
a field not so well covered hitherto is the first 
volume, for 1875, of The American Educational 
Annual (J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.). The 
work is designed to appear annually, and its 
scope and its successful beginning are shown 
by this initiatory issue, which contains ac- 
counts of the school systems of the various 
states and territories; of land grants; of the 
Peabody Fund; of meetings, discoveries, etc., 
during the past year; lists of school-books 
publiched during the year; lists of colleges, 
theological schools, law schools, normal 
schools, and scientific schools in the country; 
and other information. The facts are presented 
with sufficient fullness and are brought down 
to date. We have noticed a few typographical 
errors, but not enough to impair the useful- 
ness of the work, which Mr. Warren, of the 
Bureau of Education, well describes as being 
“clear, generally accurate, well up to date, 
and conveying a largeamount of information 
in forms happily condensed.” 


-...The literature of Sunday-school plans 
and method is a department by itself, of grow- 
ing prominence and power. There is a wide 
demand for information as to what is needed 
for increased Sunday-school efficiency, and for 
counsel as to the best way of securing what is 
essential to such improvement. To meet this 
demand books multiply. One of the latest of 
these is Peeps at our Sunday-schools, by Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, a well-known writer and worker 
in this sphere of instruction. As a writer, 
Mr. Taylor is always sprightly, sometimes 
slashing, and commonly sensible and suggest- 


, ive. While an entbusiastic friend of the Sun- 


day-school, he is one of its sharper critics, 


| prompt to discover and condemn its defects 


and wrong tendencies. His new book is based 
on the idea that “‘ there is more to be learned 
from actual observation” of real Sunday- 
schools than from didactic discussions of 
what Sunday-schools ought to be,’”’ and is a 
series of sketches of ‘“‘representative schools 
of diverse types of character—good, bad, and 
indifferent.” Each picture preaches its own 
sermon of warning or invitation, and is doubt- 
less likely to promote reform in some cases 
where an elaborate essay on the principles 
underlying the work in question would fail of 
av infinential i i Those who look at 








we 


the Parsimonious. Sunday-school, the High 
Pressure Sunday-school, the Unventilated 
Sunday-school, the Sunstruck Sunday-school, 
the Frostbitten Sunday-school, the Starved 
Little Infant School, the Anniversary Business, 
and the Crammed Child in the light in which 
Mr. Taylor has shown them will hardly want 
to follow the examples thus exhibited. On 
the other hand, the Sunshiny Sunday-school, 
the Flourishing Infant School, and the Model 
Sunday-school will commend themselves to 
most who see them as sketched by him, There 
is really much in the book to interest and ad- 
vantage the average Sunday-school worker 
and to prove freshly snggestive to those most 
skilled in its wise methods of administration. 


.. .The unusually large number of books, even 
for this season of the year, that have reached 
our table of late has prevented us from speaking 
as yet of the Worth American Review for October 
and the International Review for November ; but 
we must not omit, even at this late day, to men- 
tion both. The articles in the former which 
bave most attracted our attention are ‘‘ Retro- 
gressive English,” by Dr. Fitzedward Hall; 
an unfavorable review of T. L. Kington 
Oliphant’s “Sources of Standard English’’; 
and “ An Episode in Municipal Government,” 
by Charles F. Wingate. Mr. Wingate’s paper 
has for its sub-title “The Ring" and is the 
first of a brief series of articles in which he 
proposes to give a thorough account of the 
whole career of the Tweed clique. In the 
sixty pages composing this installment 
Mr. Wingate sketches with great skill and 
clearness the personnel and history of the prin- 
cipal members of the ring—Tweed, Sweeny, 
Hall, and Connolly—about whom he is able to 
present many new facts, while restating the 
old ones with admirable vividness. The whole 
article is as readable as a novel and as useful 
as a standard history; and many into whose 
hands it falls, we think, will turn to its first 
page once more as soon as they have read its 
last one. The International closes its first year 
with an excellent number, the contributors be- 
ing P.G. Hamerton, on “International Com- 
munication by Language”; J. Q. Howard, on 
the “Architects of the National Capital’’; 
Prof. J. 8. Newberry, on the “Iron Manufac- 
tures and Manufacturers of the United States” ; 
Prof. C. Elliott, on the “Study of the Greek 
and Latin Classics”; Hon. N. H. Davis, on 
“Divorce”; and Hon. 8. Shellabarger, on the 
“Domestic Commerce of the United States.” 
The International has from the first been very 
successful in enlisting as contributors many of 
the most eminent of American and British 
authors; and it is seldom that any old period- 
ical, to say nothing of a new one, offers ina 
single year so valuable a collection of essays 
by so eminent a company of men. For the next 
year this excellent periodical has our best 
hopes and wishes, 


...-There is in Lafayette College, thanks to 
the munificence of Mr. Benjamin Douglass, a 
professorehip of Christian Greek and Latin, at 
present occupied, we believe, by Addison Bal- 
lard, D.D. In connection with the endowment 
of Mr. Douglass bas been formed the project of 
publishing as college text-books several vol- 
umes of the writings of Christian Greek and 
Latin authors, and we have the first one of the 
series, which is to be prepared under the ed- 
itorship of Prof. March, in Zatin Hymns with 
English Notes (Harper & Brothers). Mr. Doug- 
lass’s foundation if one of the most praise- 
worthy ones we know of, and Prof. March’s 
argument that the works of the old Christian 
writers ought to havea place ip the curricu- 
lums of our colleges seems to us perfectly sat- 
isfactory. This initiatory volume of the pro- 
posed series is, at any rate, admirable through- 
out. Thirty-three koown authors are repre- 
sented in the selections, and the list of hymns 
includes a very large number of the best; al- 
most all, in fact, of those which huve endeared 
themselves to the heart of the ages—such as 
“ Adoro te devote,”’ ‘ Dies ire,’ **‘ Ave maris 
stella,” ‘‘ Lauda, Sion, salvatorem,” ‘‘ Jesu, 
dulcis memoria,’ ‘ Vexilla regis prodeunt,”’ 
“Te Deum laudamus,” “ Veni, Sancte Spir- 
itus,” and “O esca viatorum.” Both tho 
bymus beginning ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus’’ 
are, of course, given, as are each of those be- 
ginning ‘* Pange, lingua, gloriosi’’ and each of 
the Stabat Maters. In the notes are given 
brief lives of the authors and such grammat- 
ical helps as ordinary text-books give; and 
there are also appended an account of ‘‘The 
Rise and Growth of the Latin Hymns” and a 
“Table of Stanzas used.’? The mechanical 


introduced into many colleges, is handsome. 


...-It is no very long time ago that James R. 
Osgood & Co. began to pay a somewhat special 
attention to architecture ; and yet their present 
list comprises already several works on it and 
kindred subjects. One of their most recent 
architectural treatises is Homes, and How to 
Make Them, by E, C. Gardner, an architect of 
Springfield. Mr. Gardner’s book will be likely 
to provea popular and useful one, since it is 





written in a readable and uutechnical style: 


appearance of the book, which we hope will be | 
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ZZ, ae, 
His suggestions are not whimsical or imprae. 
ticable, and the growing importance : 
are now attaching to taste and COMMON seéhiag. 
in the construction of their houses will de ty. 
creased by the reading of his volume, Another 
book from the same publishers and On the 
same subject is The Story of a House, trans' 
by George M. Towle from the French of Vio. 

let-le-Duc. It is a full account of the construe. 
tion, from basement to cbimney-top, of g 
French country house, every detail being ela. 
orated iu so far as it needs explanation or dis. 
cussion, The mechanical execution of each of 
these volumes is handsome, type, paper, bing: 
ing, and illustrations being in accord, The 
press-work and pietures of Mr. Gardner's boo 
are especially admirable. 


-..-Nothing in modern lHiteratare is mote 
rare and scarcely anything in modern lifg i 
more welcome to the earnest Christian thay 4 
good book of devotion. Miss Dora Greenway 
has given us two or three volumes that are, og 
the whole, excellent, though a little too 
in their tone. But there are very few regent, 
closet books that are not either maudlin jg 
their sentiment or mediwval in their doctring; 
and even the devotiona: classics are not jn 
suited to all souls. ‘‘The Imitation” ¢ 
Thomas a Kempis may serve some good men; 
but its monastic view of Christianity is not thy 
view taken by the most intelligent Christian 
of to-day. Such a book as Spiritual 
(Congregational Publishing Society), in which 
Dr. William W. Patton bas set forth, under thy 
guidance of a sound philosophy and a rations 
view of the Christian life, considerations whig 
may help us to understand the nature of @ 
spiritual conflicts and the means by whichy 
are to gain the victory, is a substantial goal 
There is no asceticism here and no heathenig 
doctrine; but there is clear insight intoth 
condition of the human nature and wise cog, 
sel as to the methods by which it musth 
purified and invigorated. ©" 


--eedames R. Osgood & Co. have becom 
the publishers of Rev. M. J. Savage’s admin. 
ble book, Christianity the Science of Manhood 
and have issued a new edition (the third) of th 
volume, which was reviewed at length in pum 
ber 1,293 of this journal (Sept. 11, 1873), W 


profit he used to confirm the faith of the fai} 
ful and to dissipate the doubts of the hesitant 
or skeptical. Another new edition isgivw 
us by G. P. Putnam's Sons, who have incloted 
in their series of ‘‘ Popular Manuals’’ Frederk 
Bastiat’s Sophiems of Protection, as edited y 
Mr. Horace White and already publishedy 
them, 
EE ————- 


« CORRESPONDENCE 
THE WAGES FUND. 


To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


Sir:—I feel constrained to express my dt 
sent from the statement made by my esteemél 
colleague, Prof. Sumuer, in his review of Pret 
Cairnes’s new work in Political Economy, tht 
Prof. Cairnes “reaffirms, against the inco 
rent criticisms of Thornton,”’ the doctrinset 
the Wages Fund, ‘‘ in the only sense in which any 
reasonable man has ever affirmed it.”” 

Mr. J. 8. Mill, surely, was a reasonable man; 
yetin his article on Thornton’s book, in th 
Fortnightly Review of May, 1869, he said: 

“Supply and demand do entirely govern the 

rice obtained for labor. The demand for 

abor consists of the whole circulating 

of the country, including what is pa 
wages for unproductive labor. The supply i 
the whole laboring population. If the sup 


ply is in excess of what the capital can # 
[ebecnd employ, labor must fall. If 
aborers are all employed and there is s suf 
plus of capital, wages will rise. 

‘* This series of deductions is generally receiv 


as incontrovertible. are found, I pre 
sume, in every quenaeh treatise on FPolitical 
Economy, my own certainly included. I most 
plead guilty to having, along with the world 
in general, accepted the theory without the 
qualifications and limitations necessary & 
make it admissible. The theory rests on what 
~~ S _ — a of the Wages 
und,” —Fortnightly, xi, 515. 

Again he says:(p. 517): ‘The doctrine 
hitherto taught by all or most economists 
(including mnyesif} which denied it to be 
possible that trade combinations can raise 
wages, or which limited their operation ip 
that respect to the somewhat earlier attain- 
ment of arise which the competition 
market would have produced without them— 
this doctrine is deprived of its scientific 
foundation [i ¢, by Thornton’s criticisms) 
and must be thrown aside.” 


Throughout this memorable article Mr. Mill 
fully and expressly admits, for himself and bis 
brother economists, that the doctrine which 
Thornton attacks is his doctrine and their doc 
trine; and he therein formally recants the 
same, giving Thornton the entire credit (right 
ly or wrongly) of the refutation. Certainly 
Mr. Mill was entitled to speak for bimeelf, if 
bis right to speak for others should be denied. 

Mr. Faweettis also acknowledged as #Tre® 
sonable man by those who most widely differ 
from him. His “Menual” is used by Prof. Sum 





ner asatext-book, In that rasaual, as wall 
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.” Mr. Fawcett repeatedly states the doc- 
of the Wages Fund precisely as Thoroton 
sttacked and Mill recanted it, Thus: 
jous chapters we have been careful 
lage capital is the fund from which 
Mor ip remunerated. It thus becomes obvi- 
ous op Pile wages, in the aggregate, depend. upon 
a ratte between capital and population.’’—** Man- 
p 
"aie :“The ‘circulating capital of a coun- 
ts wage fund. Hence, if we desire to 
ssleaiate the average money wages received 
by each each laborer, we have simply to divide the 
sere of this capital by the number of the 
oS en “The British Labor- 


eis citations might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely; but enough has been given, I think, to 
show that my colleague has inadvertently fall- 
into error on this point. Mr. Mill certainly 
gndetstood Mr. Fawcett as teaching the doc- 
trine Which Thornton attacked. Mr. Mill cer- 
tainly believed that he had himself taught that 
doctrine, in common with “ all or most econo- 
mists.” 

The italics of this communication are my 

Francis A, WALKER. 
Nsw HAVEN, Nov. 24, 1874. 





NOTES. 


flurd & Houghton have in press ‘‘ A Rebel’s 
Jeollections,’’ by George Cary Eggleston; 
“fis Two Wives,” by Mary Clemmer Ames ; 
gi“ Public Healtb,’’ papers by eminent sani- 
yttudents, edited by Dr. Elisha Harris. 
Webgeleston’s book, the first on this little 
Iwill be welcome to those who have fol- 
\wed his papers as they have appeared in the 
Mantic and will be added with pleasure to the 
Iature of the war. Mrs. Ames’s novel has 
jen for the past few months one of the most 
active features of very Saturday.—— 
Ibert Mason has in press a one-volume edition 
df Macaulay’s Essays, in clear and handsome 
pography, in paper covers, uncut, at the price 
ttadollar and a half. He will also publish the 
tition in cloth at two dollars and a half. 
&, W. Carleton & Co. announce “A Terrible 
feeret,”” by May Agnes Fl eming, author of “A 
Wonderful Woman.” William F. Gill & 
Oo. have nearly ready for publication their at- 
imctive holiday book, ‘*Lotos Leaves,” made 
pettirely of original articles by Wilkie Col- 
Ys, Mark Twain, Whitelaw Reid, Joho Hay, 
fimund Yates, I. H. Bromley, and others, and 
Wustrated by Fredericks, Lumley, Burling, 
mi La Farge. Messrs. Gill are now the pub- 
lshers, we see, of Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Cudjo’s 
Gave” and ‘‘ The Three Scouts.” 
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____ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
"SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


__ Manas Wibtuae en. SceWvoRK. 





’ SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 


ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW WORKS 
ISSUED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 
L 


ON COMPROMISE. 


BY JOHN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Rousseau,” a Biography, etc. 





8vo, cloth, $2.75. 
*,* Vigorous Essays on “The Possible Utility of 
Error,” “Intellectual Responsibility and the Political 





Spirit,” “* Religious Conformity,” “ The Realization of 
Opinion.” 


ph 
Speeches Spoken and Unspoken. 
By EDWARD, LORD LYTTON. 
With a Memoir by his son Robert, Lord Lytton. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12. 


t 
vicious Pay the volumes all in all, they deep on: in 
respecte to ur adm: — for their eminent sublect, 
while we think they fairly vindicate for him the 
or twel by ~ : eo = aoe — — the ton 
elve_ bes amen orators 0: own 
time.’ London "mes. a 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES 


on the 
HISTORY AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE AND 
ORNAMENTAL ARTS. 
By WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
Third edition, revised by the author. With 50 Dlus- 
trations engraved by W. J. Linton. 
12mo, cloth, $3. 

*,* The above excellent work forms a desirable com- 
panion to 8., W. & A.’s “D’Anver’s Elementary His- 
tory of Art.” including among the subjects treated 
“Tilumination of Books, Working in Metals, Glass 
Painting, Porcelain, etc., Ivory Carvings, Early Chris- 
tian Art, Painting,” etc. 

*,* Any of the above books sent postpaid to any address 
upon receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL, 


The. Babes in the Wood. 


AGIC COM a DY. 

The best seri i ae written D: thi lar 

serio-comic s w 5 yu 

author since ** The Dod; vd _ 
8vo. Illustrated. Paper, 5 cents; Cloth, $1.50. 


SUCCESSFUL NEW BOOKS. 


The Frozen Deep. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Old Woman that lived dina Shoe, 


he b By a Bee 
One of the oe ome ee ties pus shed in many years. 
From the Clouds to the Mountains. 
Containing four new stories by JULES VERNE. 
THE IMPEACHMENT OF 


The House of Brunswick. 


By CHARLES eg or he amine English Re- 





former. mente $1. Paper, 75 cents. 
Nov. 2ist 
THE GREAT GivT-DOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Lotos Leaves. 


Any book of the above for sale at the 
bookstores, or sent, Wilt Ree Gxt, on Foes ait 


by 
Publishers, (late eG, ata 
Washington = pie 


E. P. ROE’S POPULAR STORIES, 


OPENING . CHESTNUT BURR. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


Jerse 12mo. $1.75. 
FIFTEENTH OUSAND NOW SELLING. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 


Jang mo. _ $1.75. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND NOW SELLING. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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OUR MONTHLY and two Chromos mounted... 3 85 
OUR MONTHLY andthreeChromos “ 415 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 

21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
*,* Specimen Number, 25 cents. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. Sam- 
ples 10 cents. For subscription or agency send 
te Chas. W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. 








THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Now Ready : 


A New Volume of Lange’s Com- 
mentary. 


JOB. 


By Dr. OTTO ZOCKLER. 
Translated and enlarged by Prof. Tayler 
Lewis and Prof. Hoans. Dr. Philip 
Schaff, General Haitor. 
Lvol., 8v0, Cloth. ........0005 scccccccecs ooo BS 


The labors of Dr. Tayler Lewis and of Prof, Evans 
make this one of the most scholarly and valuable of 
the volumes thus far p din ction with this 
great Commentary. A metrical version by Dr. Tayler 
Lewis, and a preface with notes, which ex- 
tend in many cases to the length and dignity of sep- 
arate essays, give the highest critical character to the 
volume. An extremely interesting essay upon He- 
brew Poetry by Dr. Philip Schaff prefaces the volume. 


VOLUMES OF 


“LANGE’S COMMENTAY ” 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
SEVEN ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
TEN ON THE NEW. 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
pocnete a oshua, Judg ang B Ruth ms {Lyol 








Eines (1 vol. aS vol. 
and th fomom 
as an Lamentations a FOL Th 
elve Minor J | (1 vol.). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT PORTION 


is complete and is comprised in ten volumes. 
8vo, per vol.: in Sheep, 66.50; Half Calf, $7.50; Cloth, $5. 


SECOND "SERIES OF 


“Oriental and Linguistic 
STUDIES. 


By WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNBY, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology in 
Yale College, author of “ LECTURES ON THE SCI- 
ENCE OF LANGUAGES.” 
1vol., crown 8yo, with an index, cloth.............. $2.50 


This series of Prof. Whitney’s “Oriental and Lin- 
guistic Studies” is devoted to a class of subjects 
somewhat different from but quite as interesting as 
those included in the first series. We have here three 
papers on the relation of the East and the West; then 
there are two bearing especially on the Science of 
Religion, five on the English Language, its orthogra- 
phy and phonetics and general phraseology, and 
finally an exh of the Astronomy of 
the Ancients, which | is aoe by a chart. 








*,* For sale by all Booksell: Sent, 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


A New and Important Work by the 
Author of ‘The Life and Times 
of John Huss.” 


GOD IN HUMAN THOUGHT: 


Or, NaturaL THEOLOGY TrAacEeD IN LiTERA- 
TURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN, TO THE 
Time oF BisHop BUTLER. 

With a closing Chapter on the Moral System and 
an English Bibliography from Spencer to Butler. 
By Prof. B. H. GILLETT, of the N. Y. 
University, author of “ Life and Times of John 


Huss,’’ etc. 





, On Te- 





Two vols., 8vo, cloth. $5. 

Dr. Gillett is known through his “ Lifeand Times of 
John Huss” as a careful, conscientious, and laborious 
scholar and as an able and vigorous writer. These 
characteristics are fully displayed in the important 
work herewith offered to the public. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE MORAL SYSTEM. 


With a Historical and Critical Introduction, with 
special reference to Butler’s Analogy. Designed 
asa Text-Book for Schools amd Colleges. By Prof. 
E. H. GILLETT, D.D., of the New York University. 
A WORs, EMR, OER. cccccccccccccccccccsceccccesces 

This manual supplies a place among text-books 
which has long been vacant. Asa guide to the study 
of “Butler’s Analogy” it will be found of the greatest 
value. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 BROADWAY, New York. 
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THE 
COMMERCIa<% AGENCY. 


M°KILLOP & SPRAGUE C@. 


The Register for January, 19875, is now | -ing 

prepared, and will be published as soon 

after the 1st as possible, 

IT WHLL ConTAIN a full list of National 
and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every Pri- 
vate Banker. 

A Complete List of all the Manu- 
facturing and Business Men in 
every Town and Village in the 
United States and British Pro- 
vinces, with numerals giving 


credit and capital in each case. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports, at 
the offices of the Agency, 109 and 111 Worth Street. 
This Agency was the first to undertake the report- 
ing of the entire country, and iterecords are therefore 
the oldest in existence. This gives a decided advantage 
which it maintains through numerous Associate. and 
Branch Offices, by systematic use of intelligent trav- 
eling agents, and by the employment of over 1,000 
local resident correspondents. 

An efficient and egonomical Collecting Agency is 
connected with the Institution. 

The REGISTER will be found s most valuable as- 
sistant to every Banking and Commercial House in 
the country. 

Ngw YorK, Nov., 1874, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


A Series of Lectures delivered in. New York on the 
Ely Foundation of the Union Theol ! 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
forthe People. By W1Lis LORD, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $4. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 


A Book for Young Men. 
BY PRESIDENT HOPKINS. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 
DISCUSSIONS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
By Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., late President of Wiliams 
College, etc., etc. 12mo. $1.75. 

“ The Bible and Panthetsm,” “Liberality in Religious 
Belief,” “ Enlargement,” “ Zeal,” “Faith, Philosophy, 
and Reason,” “Self-Denial,” “Receiving and Giving.” 
These are some of the subjects treated in this volume. For 
sale;by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 

DODD & MEAD, 
12 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Augusta Larned....$1 ® 
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« What Might Have Been MASON & H A 
Expected.’ MLN 
Stony What “Might Hace” Been: Brperted” C A B | N ET 0 RG ANS, 


were sold on publication, and a fourth thou- 
sand is in rapid preparation. This is just 
“What Might Have Been Expected” from so 
charming a book for Boys and Girls. The 
readers of ‘‘St. Nicholas,” where it has been 
appearing as a serial, can endorse this state- 
ment. 1 beautiful volume, with 12 illustrations 
2 anes Halleck, Sol Hytinge, ete. Price 
1.5 


Sold by all Booksellers and by 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
162 BROADWAY, New York. 


ALBERT MASON, 





NEW YORK. 
PUBLICATIONS: 
8T. WiyRews. or the wane of School. 1 
vol. 12mo Sees dovcreccooesooece edenpeecces ces $1 75 
ERIC, or Little by Little. 1 vol. mo... ceowton. 1% 


a HOME. A Tale of College Life. 1vol. 

The above entertaining stories are by FREDERICK 
W. FARRAR, M. A., author of the “ Life of Christ,” 
recently publisied. 


THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY. By Prof. 
W.C. WILKINSON. lvol. l6mo. Cloth...... 
READY IN A FEW DAYS: 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, in 1 vol. 
a ee 


The same, Paper Covers 


A Noble Book for the Oider Boys. 
THOSE BOYS. By FAYE HUNTINGTON. 








HO desires a peeroeee erence for active business life should attend the ROCHESTER BUSI. 


NESs UNIVERS The most 
Waxes the most beautiful penmanship, the best s 


meut of text-books and blanks, the best facilities for securin, employment tor 
considering al] the advantages afforded. Send for circulars. iy OW fs, 


fa 
ssa an ooh wad t the slowest prices, 
Principal, Rochester, N. Y. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 





and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEZES, etc., 
26 Grove 8t., N.Y. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 


EDUCATION 














Porter's National Telegra 


aph College, 
Nos. 157 and 159 La Salle st., Chicago, Il 


ae ai connecting with the metropolitan telegraph ond of 
SORE oi. <n daa nite es cesieh abbinna® Me) Chicago. The first institution in the country for the 
A work of wang oy B interest, excellent in” “tHined exclusive study of tclegraphy. The oe is 


style, and teaching the highest lessons. 
A Valuable Historical Volume. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Inci- 
dents and Adventures of the First Settlers. 
JOSEPH BANVARD, D.D. Large lémo. 
pe ae ee er ee eee ee 
ery New Englander. Pale phn he resides, 
should own this book.—Scientific American. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,’S complete classified Cat- 
alogue of Books in all Departments of L e 


sp Deing introduced on telecmaph lines through 


our 
ency. Rapid penmanshi, rt ecialty. Send for illus- 
fated circular. EB. PA PORTER, Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


East Greenwich, R. I. rst-class samhet for 
both sexes. A eS aah artmentof the Boston 
Rtusical department in charge of the 





tion magnificent ! low 
begins Ce Catalogue FREE. 
Fee Reon FD. BLARESLEE. Principal. 





(with index) sent by post on receipt of 6cents. % 
CLOoTa-LI -LINED Collection Envelopes for Sunday- 





schools, 50c. 4 sik dozen. Library, Order Cards, $1 per 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub., Chicago. 
ew KI 








STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Each Card hasa fin: ~* aria Vignet te from stee 
of th. following author 


Sir Walter Scott, Edward Everett Hale, 
Oliver wenuell Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
Me se Irving, w.M Thackeray, 

. Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, 


Beans William Curtis, 
——e Hawthorne, 


John G - faze. 
.G. Holland i. J. Fenimore Cooper, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Beecher. 


For sale by all Booksellers, pn ary and Toy 
Deaiers, and sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cts. 


E. GC. SELCHOW &CO., 
No. 41 John street, New York. 


AVIEUDE 


OR GAME OF 


Charles Dickens 
J. Russell Lowell, 
Wilkie Collins, 








NEW EDI 1ON J T s 
A NEW EOI en ys JSSUEO. 
“My papa never buys us games,” said a child, sadly. 
Weare SURE he would if he knew he could get 1 Goop 
one for fifty cents. Tell himtosend for Avilude. If 
he is not oe he may return the game and we will 
return the mone 
~ Lape havea Grge sale, and deserves it too.” —Har- 
per’s 
Don’t for et to send three-cent stamp for a cat- 
e of all the games we publish. 
EST & LEE GAME CO., WORCESTER, MASs. 


M. ARCY’s as SCIOPTI 


LY 
HLREA opal 
WITKGR IMPK! +» 





itt nw ks 3, 
QNOLASAE TRS i ot ee 
HUES A LIF LL, TS, 


Si “RIBING AL 500 


SAE G 
WEW 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCO 
lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts, 
1 oO They are Hends, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
— mals, Birds, Insects, Gro ue and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Agents 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


BE. &} A, T. ANTHONY ~ ian” 
= = opposes: 3 a 


wanted. 





91 Broap- 
romos and 


es, Photo-Lantern Slides a notograPl Manufactur- 
oe ed First Pre- 





im 
end gem for parior. Fi ith stamp, 
% OC. ABB ry. Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 





CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


For both sexes. Fine grounds; 167 furnished rooms 
20 instructors; 11 depar: nents 120 classical pupils; 
large gymnasiom and —_s all. Special advantages 
inali = ns 8 pt. 7th. 
, Ph. D. _ oe 

Ch Sosy Ry 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUT 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for coll 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
entlemen, or any three ge A may _ be selected. 
Fall term of thirteen weexs Sept. pays board 
common English. Christ oe ‘oo non-sectarian. 
p> K JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass., fits boys and young men for common 
and scientific sti Its superior merits stated in 
circular. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


PENNINGTON INSTIT 
Terms reasonable. Address 


TEACHERS wanting positions F session see 
“ American School wn ee App. F Demand 
for teachers now good. J W. fchecmerhorn, 14Bond st. 


tments. Term 
iV. ALONZO FLAC 





e, ~—— 








be on Penni n, N. Ea-4, 








Golden Hill Semivery for bg rh Bridge- 
port,Conn. Address Misss EMILY 

gerties Tnetitute.~ Those seeking ead 
. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N.Y. 


Sau 
school” address A. B. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 














A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Dr. Hatfiel@s 


aieis His Boox. 


This Edition contains over fifty new 
Tunes of the choicest kind. No other collec- 
tion of Hymns and Tunes can compare with 


it and no other is so cheap. 
RETAIL PRICE, $2. 


The most reasonable terms for introduction. 


*,* Single copies for examination, to be returned if 
not adopted, will be sent without charge. 


Send for Sample Pages and Descriptive Circulars. 
> 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLORE: Co. 















188 and 140 Grand St., N. Y. 
183 and 135 State St., Chicago. 

ALE FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
FR, WE OE BOR, . 5090 sccsccsncsnesesee by Strauss. 
A Happy Circle Galop ... Strauss. 
La Fille de Madam Angot............csssesesesees Waltz. 
oo fee a. Strauss. 
Let’s be Gay, Waltzes...... Strauss. 
Regatta Veneziana.... ...... F. Liszt. 
La +4 Louise, Quickstep. -Rublee. 
| Where the Citrons Blossom. Stra 
| Who is at my Window Osborne. 
ae ee eT eee A 


Why throw oar mone on high-priced Music, when 
wher select from talogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime or 10 of ‘Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and be 
ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for 


Catal 
RENT. J¥- HITCHCOCK, Pabi 


Third Avenue, New ork. 





Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the 4 a Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER,}°?2 chsztret, 


THOMAS’S 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but which has been many years 
in preparation and of which the author may well be 


proud. 

The eutlediion cannot fail to take the front rank in 
church music and be used wherever the best music 
is appreciated. 

e Music is admirable for Quartet Choirs. With- 
out pe on on the whole very difficult, it is in perfect 
for larger choirs, for musical families, and 

anol societies the book has a special adaptation. 


Price, in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 





L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLE EDITION. 





2.00 
Celebre arentelle:. 
ame 


acl Papillon, Duet. 
Souvenir de Lima.:': 100 Ave Maria (Vocal)... 


All books and music sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS, 


By P. P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 
Sunday-schools. 


Itis offered as being the MOST POWERFUL 
setof Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
peemebes, As will be noticed, it contains Songs that 
have acquired a he ey Sag ow md many N and influence. 
Besides Pee will be foun Pay EW 
EQUA LLY GOOD Songs an Hiysans for the Sun- 
day-school by this most — aut 
n examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” isa workof more than 
ordinary merit. 











Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 30 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
By 8S. W. STRAUB. 

It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC and PLEASING 
EXERCISES THAN ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 

It _ literally full of “Good Cheer’’ in all its depart- 
ments. 

Every live teacher and leader will find it “* just what 
he is looking for 

In stiff paper. covers, 50 cents, single; $5 per dozen. 


In board covers, 6 cents, single; $6 per dozen. A 
specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, Ill. 
(Successors te ROOT & CADY.) 


. LOOmIs’ 
MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. $1 
ayear. Send10cts.forspecimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 660; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
ranged Masic Store in New England, with Chicker- 
ing & Son's, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue 
Cc. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 























E NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


MORNING. STAR. 





ABD: Boston. 








E.&6.G,HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the siz 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 








THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


at VIENNA, 1873, PARIS, 1867, 


ALW AYS& swathed Re J premiums ag 
dope and America Out of hurdeae eons in Bu. 
been six in all where any other Organs heey et 


THEO NLY 


oat in, 1,0) AS Le od pre 
exce 
may an oleae 


American organs 

have ever obtained we . 
‘esent such extraondi 

mce as to commend a 


mispheres (0. be uneieuie both 

unrival ¥ See 

cit ith Opinions of more 
Sold always 

prices, which are A — 

A 


ed in price-lists and sub ect iscount, I 

custom of otner makers to print in their catalogues 

ve! h prices, Leer wt ape . om oa ne 
The 


price 


mo.8 discounts on 


ree that can be made, as low 
= ‘afforded 

for manu factitre 
in Elegant Upright 


STYLES Resonant Cases, 


(Patented, 1874.) Very rich and beautiful adding 
much to the musical power and resonance; ‘with Other 
important patented improvements, used =n 
"AS Organs. Nn 

ew pl 


ASY PAYMENTS, 33,5 


this season. Organs sold for quarterly or monthly 

praeae or rented with privilege of purchase, 

nid three years purchases the Organ. 

The’ fo oes table shows terms of poet on — 
lans fora F.ve Octave Doub 


in 


























in . ecant Upright Resonant Case, with ve 
Stops—Vox Humana, Automatic Swell, K neg 
Swell, etc. 
Cash Price, $130. Time Price, $143. Rent 3 mos. , $14.30 
et in| In hg In Six | In Nine\T 
PLAN. dvance. | Months.| Months.| Months. pay 
No. 1. 14 30 14 30 14 30 14 30 
No. 2. 8 0 ped 3 or vt 4 
No. 3. 27 92 27 92 27 9 27 92 27 2 
No. 4. 71 50 16 36 16 36 16 36 16 % 
No. 5. 67 06 _- 67 06 _ - 
No. 6. 69 90 = — } - 9 
No.7. |$14.30 cash, $10.44 monthly for 12 months, 





~ Many styles at proportionate rate: 


and Circulars, with 
CATALOGUES fo fall uN ONGAN 
CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, or ccna 


CHICKERING & SONS 


UNRIVALED 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PIAN 
MANUFACTORY IN AMERIOA, 


Over 45,000 of these celebrated Pianos are 
now in use, and the demand is still greater than 
ever and constantly increasing. 

Many valuable improvements have been [ate« 
ly introduced by Messrs, Chickering & Sons, 
and these instruments are pronounced by all the 
LEADING ARTISTS of EUROPE and AMER- 
ICA to be the BEST PIANOS in the market. 

Persons intending to purchase a Piano are in- 
vited to call at our rooms and examine ou 
stock. 

Our Prices will be fuund to be as low as is con- 
sistent with the use only of strictly FIRST 
CLASS STOCK and the VERY BEST WORK- 
MEN in every branch of the business. 

A written guaranty given with every Piano 
bearing the name of Chickering & Sons, 

Illustrated Catalogues giving in full Styles 
and Prices, descriptions of Pianos, Testimo- 
nials, etc., will be sent free, on application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th Strect, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 


WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piane Warranted for Five Years 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


Wires NEW SCALE PIANOS are the 

aie. Prices low for cash or installments, 

or for renu until paid for. Second-hand Pianos ¢ = 
bargains. Illustrated catalogues mai'ed 

wanted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broa vay. 

eee 


WATERSS CELEBRATED CONCERTO OR- ; 
GANS cannot be excelied in tone or yews instal: 

We defy competition. Prices iow for cash or in 

ments, or for rent until neil paid for. at ot SO 

Agents wanted. CE WAT BS ‘Sox seg. 


kk — 
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ORGAN EXCELS-se 


FOR PRICE L CLEVELAND,OHIL 


200 PIANOS «> ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class Make 
will be sold et Lower Erioce Fah gf ‘i 

ts, or for rent. in City °, . 
month, by HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 
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A a, Ee diseunt te 
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CRIBNERS PATENT QUALIFYING TUBES. 








he Best \ QuaitY OF Tone Same\ Equal To 




























































































<IAi\|ve Besr...\\|\ Fire Orcans Orl|\ Same \\\Caracity. le 
» (>) alee “* 
m y i 
=i INO 0 3 
> 43 Gi} |= 
(y OcTave a R. 6 ) t) 
¢ Y, Every }f= Fully \ As é Al 
Y)}} | ersten Marnaitr, LoeA}]. 
All the late AGENTS] WANT. ED, ( limprovement 
FACTORY AND = ; 
CORMIER OF SIXTY AND CONGRESS=STREETS, DETROIT, | Micke 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
SMITH & NIXON, Cincinnati, O. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, O. 
S. HAMILTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. N. HEMPSTEAD, Wilwaukee, Wis, 
LESLIE, SKTIRROW & SMITH, Toronto, Ont. 









































THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter’ of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square,: New York. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE ° 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East «0 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


“The Choral Pipe Oren, 


Sweet-toned, Powerful, and Economical. Capable 
b fee grand effects of the large organs. More organ 
moet em Cost than any other make. Endorsed by the 
on mc at musicians and organists and numer- 








City of Boston selected these organs for its 

badge By Ly ganeations. over all SiaiB rea. 
sise A. $400, equal to ordinary Sim organs. 
Size Beata to $1,200 organs. Sizes B, C, and D, 
d $300, equa] to organs ordinarily 


MUCH MORE THAN DOUBLE THESE AMOUNTS. 
ny OF circulars to 


Cc. H. RYDER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Also builder of the LARGEST SIZE Church Organs. 


for Ebi Supert CHAPEL an 
“fmorored Tn Novelty of of 
REUBEN SLAY 


rons U5 soniye street, N.Y, 











THE UNI ' 
Capes Mae WARES RSA, tee 


BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN THE 
M ET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 


Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 


BRILLIANCY! 


and promptness in the organ attained by the 
PIANOSTOP. A greatinvention. A beautiful-toned 
Piano, never requiring tuning, musicians will appre- 
ciate it. Found only in GEO. WOODS & CO.’S OR- 
GANS. Circulars Free. 


[H-AGENTS WANTED. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
and CHICAGO, Ill. 


UNHAM |: 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circwlar aad Prive-List. 




















AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Now is your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our standard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
business will rezp a harvest. 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further infornistion apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


NORWICH, CONN, 


te tn pets collin ling boo! book of the age 
DE. A thor- 

1 pa Pim pot ns ge NEC- 
ESSARY book for home use. 


Agents easily show thatevery | 8 CAN ACTUALLY 
SAVE MONEY oy having this book. IT SEL for it 
is NEEDED in these times. One agent sold first 
day, another 97 — weet etc. —— cash pay and 
exclusive, an ~ pages, illustrated, nely 
bound. Price ‘i copy, a canvassing pros 

and Semaine outfit sent, postpaid, to any one who 
will work, on receipt of ora canvass' rospectus 
and outtit for 50 cents. THE BEVERLY UDGET sent 
free to any add Send for. ws at 

once. "Ade 


THE BEVER] 
Publishers, 179 Wabash Ave., Ghicage, . Til. 


$2,500 A. YEAR 














ies PROSPECTU a a 
meet, a oleic 
ee volte D tenes 
men can Lite iNoent Eiuious i 
\so Age aay 


We now enter the field for 
the Fall anc coming Winter 
and are furnish! e best 
paying _ most easil worked 


THE BES 


inducements, re- 


quia 3 Ang ‘only eneneenes and 
rany one, young 

or Pld of either sex, to make 
a pout y Ly paying | busi- 
most agents and 


ness for themselves. We have 


h, give the largest cash ve . Book AGENTS and 

the business we furnish 
decidedly the most profitable. Everybody can make 
money. Send your name and address at once for 
circulars, terms, etc. AGENTS, no ame: ae you 
are doing, send to be for oF partioulers pear 


K 
Publishers, _ ali Th 
ABSOLUTELY THE a LL oy EVER 
Pari 
To let you see for your- 


self what we have to 
offer, ve do hereby agree to send to + agent in the 











United States ar receipt of 25 cen wo numbers 
of iy PEOPLE & MON ‘THLY (illustrated), and 
photogra atti Peg te of our premium chro- 


mos, postpaid ; also | our new circulars, offering better 
terms than any yy pepe in the land. Every subscriber 
receives a frame eee or a large (34%x4 feet) 
double CouNTY and R. R. Map of the United States. 
Our coe are <0 ae well all over the country— 
making fro: per week; but we want more 
of them. Aa te tres. Now IS THE TIME! “First 
come, first served.” Address the office nearest you. 
PEOPLE’S MONTHLY, Pittsburgh; or 725 Sansom St., 
Phila.; 45 Franklin St., Boston; 177 East Madison 8&t., 
Chicago; 619 N. Fifth Bt., St. Louis. 


TALMAGE’S PAPER. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of Twelve Gems by 
Hendschel, or the superb Chromo, “ THE TWINs,” 
22x28 in. after Landseer. Price $3. , including post- 
age. WITHOUT PREMIUM, $3 PER ANNUM. 


ATTENTION, ACENTS! 
iamete) os commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, .s 
Box 5105, New York. 


MARSHALL’S PORTRAIT OF BEECHER. 

Published by the UNITED STATES PUBLISHING 

CO. Bxperienced Agus wanted everywhere. 
OOKLYN, October 15th, 1874. 








Wo. E. MARS x1, Bg: 
Dear Sir “Ace ~ my thanks for your engraving of 
my husband. ° arent pleasure in_ being able to 


say that it is yf best engraving of Mr. BeecherI 
have ever seen 
I am perhaps too fastidious and not easily satisfied 
with the 1 many pictures that are taken of him. Iam, 
therefore, greatly pleased that so true a friend of the 
original as enna 8 has been so emineptly successful. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE_ HISTORY 
BROOKLYN “SCANDAL 


astounding revelations and startling disclo- 
ouat made in this work are creating the most intense 
desire in the minds of the people to obtain it. It gives 
the whole inner aie of the Great Scandal and is 
the only full and authentic work on the subject. It 
— 2 x. —. Send ioe terms to Agents and a full 
the work. Address NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, Ill. 


3 $75 to $250 per month, suictnae: 


introduce pe GENUINE’ IMPROVED 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 





@ per month and expenses, ora commission from 
Qo Which twice e that sum can oJ made. Address 

SECOMB & Boston. ; New York , Ons 
<q Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, ee or "St. Louis, M 


OPER GENT COMMISSION 


Bons fons Box Saige tare Conn. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTE to_ sell DR. 
Coe RECIPES, or INFORMATION FOR 
ay Gosnts in Ame:ica. En- 
lar ged ‘bye rte Publisher 


t contains over 
oan pon my of society 
housebold peccsstay. I It veelis at sight. Greatest in- 








ducements ever 0 to book agents. Send $2 for 
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Moung and Old. 


OW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 


BY SUSAN OCOOLIDGE. 





Ix tell you how the leaves came down. 
The great Tree to bis children said : 
*You’re getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red ; 
It is quite time you went to bed.” 


* Ab!’ begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
**Let us a little longer stay ; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among: 


* Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.’’ 
But the great Tree did no such thing ; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


* Come, children, all to bed,” he cried ; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
*« Good-night, dear little leaves,’’ he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 

Replied ‘“‘ G@ood-night,”’ and marmured, 
‘* It is eo nice to go to bed.” 





HARRY’S DOUGHNUTS. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 








Aunt Priscrm.La thought the evening a 
very appropriate season for doughnut fry- 
ing. Harry agreed with her. Harry 
thought the evening a very appropriate 
season for the eating of those dainties. 
Aunt Priscilla did not agree with him. 
Hence much teasing on the one hand and 
firm though kindly-meant denial on the 
other. 

“ Just a half one, Aunt Priscilla.” 

‘* Not a quarter.” 

** Just that little round piece that fell off.” 

‘* Not a bite.” 

“Oh, dear! My mother always lets me 
eat ’em.” 

‘Your mother and I are two different 
persons.” 

A pause. 

“Aunt Priscilla.” 

** Well?” 

“ Why can’t I have one?” 

‘* Harry Maurice! ’'vetold you a dozen 
times that they’d make you sick. Don’t 
ask me that question again.” 

Another pause. 

“Aunt Priscilla.” 

“Well 2” 

‘When can I have one?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

** Didn’t you use to give George hot dough- 
nuts before be went to bed ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

‘*He was sick, once anyway,” cried Harry 
in a tone of triumph. ‘‘ He told me so.” 

** Harry,” said Aunt Priscilla, mildly, ‘ if 
you're going to be my good little boy, you 
must learn to mind without asking ques- 
tions.” 

“Going to fry that pan full up very high ?” 
inguired Harry, innocently. 

“Yes; but it’s time boys like you were 
abed.” 

“T don’t want to go to bed,” whined 
Harry, almost tearfully. 

“George always went to bed like a man.” 

** George is a man, Aunt Priscilla.” 

** But he was a boy once.” 

Thoughtful pause. 

** Did you ever have any more boys?” 

“oe No.” 

‘* He’s the biggest boy you ever will have, 
then, isn’t he?” sey 3 


**Yes. Run along, now. Ill be up in 
time to hear your prayers.” wae = 
Aunt Priscilla turned to a to her 


doughnuts. Quicker than thought went 
two little hands into the pan and two little 

pockets were shortly stuffed out to their ut-. 
! gst capacity. 


teers 





“*Good-night, Aunt - Priscilla. © You 
needn’t kiss me if you don’t want to.” 

** Time enough for that when I come up,” 
she answered, turning and catching «a 
glimpse of the bulging pockets as they dis- 
appeared through the doorway. 

‘*Little scamp !” said she to herself. ‘‘I 
don’t believe my George ever— Come to 
think of it, though, I don’t know but he did 
have his capers once in awhile. I mustn't 
be too hard on Harry.” 

Nevertheless, she hurried up-stairs so 
quickly that her nephew had hardly time to 
step out of his clothes, much less to bide 
his stolen “ goodies” before she made her 
appearance. 

** Are you in bed, Harry ?” 

ae Yes’m.” 

Aunt Priscilla walked round to the bed- 
side and looked down upon the plump, rosy 
face. What a dear litile face it was! She 
kissed it two or three times, notwithstand- 
ing her displeasure. 

** Now say your prayers, Harry.” 

He said them. 

“God likes to hear your prayers when 
you are good.” 

« Yes’m.” 

“ He loves good boys.” 

** 1 know that.” 

‘*Weren’t you a naughty boy to-night, 
Harry?” inquired Aunt Priscilla, gently, 
wishing to broach the subject with the dis- 
{ cretion which its importance demanded. 

‘*T was a naughty boy one other day,” 

‘YojiMed Harry, in a tone that savored more 
of exultation than repentance. ‘‘I runned 

away up to Miss Beech’s house.” 

‘‘Never mind Miss Beech’s house. 
Didn’t you do something very naughty to- 
night ?” 

“ I—don’t—know,” the gray eyes fixed 
intently upon the twinkling stars. 

‘* Won’t you tell me about it ?” 

“*Bout what?” 

‘‘Harry,”’ said Aunt Priscilla, severely, 
‘God knows everything. He saw you do 
Sd 

“Did he?” 

“Yes. He will love you a great deal 
better if you tell me.” 

**You tell me, Aunt Priscilla,” replied 
the little culprit, coaxingly. 

The friendly darkness hid the smile 
which she could not repress. 

“‘T shall not say any more about it now, 
Harry,” said she, at length, quite seriously. 
‘* Only remember that God saw you.” 

He didn’t answer. As Aunt Priscilla was 
leaving the room, she took up the little 
pants from the floor, where he had care- 
lessly thrown them, and abstracted from the 
pockets the warm doughnuts. 

“Fine work this will make with his 
clothes,” said she to herself. 

She was going down the stairs when, in 
the most conciliatory of tones, she heard 
her name. 

** Aunt Priscilla.” 

“Well?” 

‘*T won't eat ’em to-night. 
truly.” 

“I don’t think you will,” replied Aunt 
Priscilla, smiling grimly. 

She heard the patter of the small, bare 
feet upon the carpet, but she thought noth- 
ing of it, until the little voice rang out 
again—this time with grief, surprise, and 
nota little indignation in its childish ac- 
cents: 

‘' Aunt Priscilla.” 

“ What is it, Harry?” 

“You've got "em. 
doughnuts.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, calmly, placing them 
upon a plate. 

‘* I do hope I’ve heard the last of him for 
one while,” she exclaimed, fervently. ‘ Jt’s 
Aunt Priscilla! Aunt Priscilla! from morn- 
ing till night.” 

But no. Louder, clearer, more distinct 
than before it came: 

** Aunt Priscilla.” 

“What do. you want, Harry?” 

“God saw you do it. He saw you take 
my doughnuts.” , 

. Aunt Priscilla sank down upon the hear- 
est chair. 

~ “ My weapons areturned against me with 

a Vengeance,” she ejaculated. ‘‘Is the boy 

a Solomon or an innocent ?” 

And then it suddenly occurred to her that 
“the boy” was a child—nothing more, cer- 


I won't, 


You’ve got my 





“ft tally nothing less than one of the ‘‘little 


‘ones” whom the Master loved so tenderly. 

‘They can’t take in everything at once,” 
said she, in a softened tone. ‘‘ What’s 
more, they don’t want to. Why should 
they, when they've all time before’em to do 
it in? All eternity, too, may be. Who 
knows?” 

£0 Aunt Priscilla returned to her dough- 
nuts, fashioning with loving fingers a man 
of somewhat queer proportions, who 
danced about in the boiling fat as if he 
really enjoyed his bath, and whose brown 
head and crisp limbs would surely be the 
delight of her nephew’s eyes upon the mor- 
row. 

Ea 


A TRUE AND RELIABLE HISTORY 
OF PETER THE PUMPKIN-EATER. 
BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD. 








WE all know the nursery rhyme: 
“ Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin-shell, 
And there he kept her very well.” 

Why this Peter couldn’t keep his wife 
had been a mystery to me ever since I first 
heard of it,in cradledom. At length one 
night, after I had arrived at an age of dis- 
cretion, I fell asleep in an easy-chair which 
stood in the parlor window, where, through 
the parted drapery, the moon shone full in 
my face. A fairy in a green jacket slid 
down on one of its beams and whispered 
the solving of this life-long riddle in my 
ears. 

Now I mean to tell the tale as it was told 
to me. Peter of the rhyme was a short, 
fat, little man, with very black eyes and 
very red cheeks. He was remarkably fond 
of eating and drinking and was the jolliest 
fellow alive. He built hithself a snug little 
cottage, and painted it white, with bright 
green shutters on every window. Then he 
put a new fence to his garden and painted 
that white too, with green posts to the 
gate to match his blinds. He had already 
scattered the well-turned soil with pumpkin 
seeds of the choicest varieties; for Peter 
had been a pumpkin raiser for years, and 
in that way had accumulated enough 
money to build his snug house. You may 
wonder why the jolly little man saved his 
gold to get a home, instead of dealing 
it out to the landlord of the village inn, 
to get in return a red nose, as well as red 
cheeks, by tippling away His evenings with 
a lot of boon companions in the well-kept 
bar-room, with its foaming beer, its round 
rings of tobacco smoke, its gay little fid- 
dler—who always sat with his legs under 
him on an untapped ale-keg—its boisterous 
song, and all its jollity. Well, all this 
would have been a temptation too strong to 
resist for our merry Peter, with his sociable 
nature, if it had not been for a still greater 
attraction in the shape of a blue-eyed girl, 
who was generally conceded to be the 
village belle, and who had graciously con- 
descended to smile on him of pumpkin 
reputation. 

They say that there isa woman at the 
bottom of everything in this life, so you see 
it was for a woman this house was built, 
and the gate-posts and the window-shutters 
painted green to match. 

So it came about that Peter got his 
license, and the village pastor made him 
and the blue-eyed girl man and wife; and 
Peter hired the fine old village coach, of 
which every man in the place was justly 
proud, and drove his bride from the church- 
door to their own little home in style, 
whilst the bells rang merrily, and every one 
was delighted, except the ladies still un- 


Well, indoors through the long, bright 
summer everything went happily, and out 
of doors the pumpkins grew and grew in 
the sun; first into little yellowish green 
balls and then into great, golden heads, 
each one of which seemed to be a whole 
Thanksgiving Day in itself. 


all his principal ia building and painting 
and in hiring the coach, was living on 
at. Pa Tunning up bills at ‘“‘the 
buteher’s and baker’s and candlestick- 
maker's,” to he paid off after the great 
punipkin sale in the early fall. 

Ang mow cémes an example of. 
the “Geceitfuimess of appéarances. All 
this time, when the beautiful “golden 
r] ) of these pumpkins seemed to tell 





married, who were very reasonably envious. 


In the meantime Peter, having used up. 
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of their rich, sweet, mellow contents, let 
me tell you what was in them—fairies, 
How did they get there? Who was to 
blame? No one but the green gate-posts— 
those unfortunate gate-posts that Peter in 
his pride had painted the fairies, color 
green. This was how it happened: ; 

One night a whole colony of fairies were 
having a dance on the green, right outside 
of Peter's property. They had come from 
&@ long way off, and had fastened their 
steeds—grasshoppers, crickets, bumblebees, 
dragon-flies, and the like—t< 

Fae) S, a to the stems of 
dandelions and buttercups that grew about 
and were tripping the light fantastic toe in 
the gayest style. The fat old fairies, who 
were the aldermen of the colony, were 
lounging on patches of moss and drinking 
dew until they were delightfully tipsy; ang 
the old ladies were gathered in groups, gossip. 
ing in true old-lady fashion, and deceitfully 
complimenting each other on the fine qual- 
ity and the taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of their caps, though each was mental. 
ly certain that her own was the best, and 
laughed with inward spite at the ridiculous 
figure the others presented in theirs. 

The merry bands of fiddlers were seated 
on the lowest branches of some thistle 
bushes, and handling their tiny bows in 
such merry wise that even the half stupefied 
aldermen kept beating time with their little 
tipsy feet; whilst the younger member 
danced about, with the tips of their 
slippered toes just skimming the earth. 

The tiny ladies were dressed in gossimer 
of every conceivable shade and hue, be 
gemmed and bejeweled, their yellow elf. 
locks floating on the breeze, and a brilliant 
star on each white forehead; while the 
little gentlemen were arrayed like princes, 
each with a sword attached to his jeweled 
belt and a sparkling gem at the tip of every 
separate fringe of his tasseled cap. 

Not a fairy there but’ had made love te 
another. In fact, together with the pleasant 
air, the music, the dancing, and the 
moonlight, they were all so fairly intoxi- 
cated that even, like mortals, when the revd 
was over they would look back on it wit 
surprise. Thus they took no note of time, 
and suddenly each one was fairly paralyzed 
with alarm when a cock in a farmyard hard 
by, sang out loud and shrill.- [ 

They had a hundred miles to travel to 
their home, the daylight would overtake 
them, they would be utterly undone; for 
you know a fairy who is out in the world. 
after sunrise is banished from fairydom.- 
There was the greatest consternation. The 
lightest of foot ran to mount their steeds, 
whilst the old ladies began to groan and 
lay all the blame on the dancing of those 
silly, giddy creatures; and the fat old alder- 
men tried to get on their feet, but found 
such difficulty in sustaining an upright po- 
sition that they imagined the earth had all 
at once grown exceedingly round and they 
were rolling off its sides. One of them, to 
whom everything seemed moving but him- 
self, kept insisting that if they would only 
all sit down and be comfortable the Hartz 
Mountains would come around of them- 
selves. In all the confusion the bands of 
fiddlers sat and swung on the lowest 
branches of the thistle-down bushes, the 
very pictures of despair, as impracticable as 
musical geniuses—or, in fact, geniuses of 
any sort—are apt to be in cases of emer- 
gency. ‘ 

In tht midst of all this hurrah and ex- 
citement, a glorious elf, the magnificence of 
whose jewels, together with his lordly air, 
proclaimed him to be of the very chief of 
the aristocracy, sprang quite to the top of & 
dandelion, so as to be seenof all, and spread 
out his tiny hands to enforce silence. There 
is always aruling mind in every mass. The 
dense crowd felt his power, and instantly 
there was a profound silence, not a sound 
breaking itsave the zepbyrs rustling the 











-ladies’ gauze skirts. Then the clear voice 


tinkled out like a bell: 

“My beloved! still your ugitated feer - 
ings, for lo! I bring you deliverance. Do 
you see looming in the moonlight yonder 
grand green pillars? They are the fairy color. 
They mean protection. They attracted my © 
attention early this evening, as I rode past 
on my gallant dragon-fly, and so I soared. 
aloft to discover what lay beyond en, 
They are a mortal’s gate-posts, and inside 
are hundreds of gorgeous yellow pumpkins. ,. 
We will instantly fly thither; will force 
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an entrance with our swords; and then, by 
the touch of our magic wands, will melt the 
n fruit to small piles, that will. leave 
abundant room for habitation, and on the 
ellow heap inside each palatial home we 
a feed as on ambrosia. Thus we need 
pot hurry home, but may linger here as 
long 28 we choose, and dance by night on 
this glorious greensward.” 

When he had ceased speaking there went 
up a great shout of praise and acclamation. 
Even the old aldermen were so relieved that 
they managed to roll over to their steeds 
god climb upon their backs. 

Gtilondia, their deliverer, mounted his 
gragon-fly and led the way, whilst the oth- 

astride of crickets, grasshoppers, and 
the like, followed—a motley crowd. 
* * *# * * @ 

A little later the sun rose and shone down 
brightly on the pumpkins, and they looked 
as big and as yellow and as natural as if 
each one of them had not suddenly been 
transformed into a fairy mansion. 

§o the weeks went by. During the day- 
time the fuiri's kept close in their golden 
palaces, and of an evening danced on the 
greensward, whilst Peter and his wife ran 
up bills and lived heartily. 

Every event in life has its climax. Thus 
the time for the pumpkin sale arrived. 

One moonlight night Peter and his wife 

were walking in their garden, to take a last 

lingering look at them; for on the morrow 
early they were to begin sending them to 
market, Then Peter's new wife suggested 
thatit would bea good plan to pluck one 
md make a pie for the next day’s dinner, 
sthat they might be able tosay that they 
hed eaten of the first one picked, and also 
thus have good cause to recommend them. 
Peter gladly acquiesced, being, as we all 
know, a great ‘‘pumpkin-eater.” He cut 
the stem of the largest he could find, took it 
fo hig short, fat arms, and started for the 
house, his wife leading the way, to open the 
door. As he carried it, the thought came 
across him that for a pumpkin of such 
enormous proportions it seemed uncom- 
monly light; but he quickly satisfied him- 
telfof the cause by thinking that any bur- 
den carried with so light a heart as his 
would seem easy. 

They entered the kitchen ; he placed it 

on the table; the little woman stood by 
with admiring eyes, that said very plainly 
thatin her opinion no one but Peter could 
taiseguch a pumpkin as that. The jolly 
tdlow brandished a sharp carving-knife in 
the sirand then plunged it into the pump- 
kin, Ah! who can portray their consterna- 
tion when it split quite in two and lay be- 
fore them actually hollow, 

Peter's face was a study. He said not a 
word, but, seizing a small boring-knife, 
with which he was accustomed to try his 
pumpkins, started excitedly for the garden, 
bis wife following him, her pretty face 
sorely troubled. One great, splendid-look- 
ing pumpkin after another did the little 
Man probe, with the same fearful result, 
each moment growing more frenzied with 
despair. All the fine eating of the past weeks 
*eemedin his throat choking him, and all the 
terrible bills stared him menacingly in the 
face. He Could see nothing but dire ruin 
before him. The pumpkins stretched out 
‘round and about him, yellow, pertect, and 
Spparently sound, but with the tiny hole 
probed in each revealing their bollowness. 
At length he sprang to bis feet and raced 
up and down the garden, ranting and raving 
like a madman. His blue-eyed wife ran 
after him, trying to make him hear her 
words-of comfort; but she might as well 
have talked to the wind, so, like the sensi- 
ble woman she was, she gave it up, and, 
sitting down on the kitchen steps, relieved 

her own troubled feelings by a flood of 
tears, 

So Peter raced and raved through the 
might, and at length, fairly worn out, 
Mounted one of his unfortunate green gate- 
posts and howled. The fairies on the green, 
hearing him, thought it was the cock crow- 

4M, and started pell mell for their yellow 

Mansions. When they came close to the 

Arte the whole crowd suddenly stopped, 
oxlog with amazement and curiosity at 

‘this mortal on his own gate-post. 

_ The instapt Peter discoveygd them he 

lopped his bowliog and looked at them for 


f do blank surprise. Bow ho had 
<eNEPA WR ots 10 ravarenas and fear 
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the fairies; so he descended from his ele- 
vated position, and, pulling off his hat, 
made them a most polite bow, then stood 
dangling it between his fingers and thumb, 
as embarrassed and awkward as any school- 
boy. 

There was a great chattering among the 
little people, who instantly comprehended 
the situation. They felt sorry for poor 
Peter and his wife, too; for with their keen 
ears they could plainly hear her quiet cry- 
ing on the kitchen steps. 

There was a few moments’ consultation. 
Ztilondia, the aristocrat and leader, sprang 
to the top of one of the green gate-posts, so 
as to be able to talk quite into Peter’s face, 
and then addressed him thus: 


**Mortal, unknown to yourself, you be- 
friended a colony of fairies. Your pumpkins 
proved a place of refuge to them when 
they had come very near being left out in 
the world after daybreak. A good service, 
though unintended, never goes unrewarded 
by the fairies. Leave the pumpkins for us 
to dwell in; we will repay you far more 
highly than their sale would have done. 
You have already taken one into the house. 
By looking over the garden I miss it. 
Whenever either you or your blue-eyed wife 
want anything, let her ladyship sit in one- 
half of the pumpkin-shell whilst you put 
the other half on her head, and then what- 
ever wisi she shall make shall be granted. 
Only take a fairy’s advice and do not let 
your privilege make you too ambitious and 
intoxicate your judgment.” 

He sprang to the ground, the whole crowd 
poured through the gate, which opened of 
itself, and in a few minutes nothing was to 
be seen in the moonlight but those absurdly 
natural-looking pumpkins. 

Peter wiped the tears off his rosy cheeks 
and went to tell the news to his wife, who, 
like the practical woman she was, instantly 
went into the house to put the matter to 
trial. So anxious were they both that they 
never thought to laugh at the ridiculous 
figure she cut, in between the two halves of 
the pumpkin. The wish was quickly made: 
‘A purse with gold enough in it to pay all 
our debts, if you please”; and Io! it was no 
sooner uttered than a tiny purse quite stuffed 
with gold lay in herlap. She sprang up, 
and the happy couple laughed until they 
cried, and then embraced, and then did it 
over again, until broad daylight. Fron 
that time they had all that heart could wish 
and helped the poor. But they took Ztilon. 
dia’s advice, and lived moderately. 

So it was explained why Peter the Pump- 
kin eater couldo’t keep his wife until 


“ He put her in a pumpkin-shell, 
Where he kept her very well.” 
® * * * ® 


One thing always seemed rather odd to 
the villagers, and that was, though Peter still 
kept on raising pumpkins, they never sold 
any, and whenever he and his wife wanted 
one fora pie on Thanksgiving Day they 
always sent to the village store for it. 

* * * * * 

Of course, when I awoke the moon was 
shining full in my face; but that need not 
make you look skeptical and shake your 
wise head, as if my story was all moonshine. 
SS 


SILK AS AN ARTICLE OF DRESS. 


THE famous tapestries of Europe are yielding 
their glories, losing their colors that rivaled 
the glow of painting, while their traditional 
richness is turned to hereditary tatters. Tapes- 
try work wasa superb craft, a kind of needle- 
painting, which copied scenes of battle, chase, 
and altar, drawn by master artists, and wrought 
in the lcisure of noble dame or princess of tbe 
blood-royal. The most famous pieces, like that 
of Bayeux, wrought by Queen Matilda and her 
maids, have stood the ravages of moth and de- 
eay for hundreds of years, till itis a wonder that 
shred or fragment is left to tell the tale. But 
the dragon hangings and the embroidered robes 
among the imperial heirlooms of China outdate 
the Bayeux tapestry, and yet would seem, by 
the side of it, modern creations. The wonder- 
ful vegetable dyes ef which the East guards 
jealously the secret have not lost their power, 
‘and the. pure and heavy silk, of which they 
were woven, looks as if the hand of Time had 








lence. Nocontrast could show the difference 
of materials mure fully. Silk iu its natural 
state hkhs much the same durability which is a 
quality of human hair, that is often the only 
relic foynd in tombg when all other remains 
bave turned to dust, 
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Modern instances of the eawe contrast are 






not hard to tind. Compair the chair cushions 

wrought in silk twist and filoselle, which are 

treasured in old houses, with similar works in 

wool and see how far the one outlasts the other. 

‘The parse of silk and beads which Penelope 

Winslow knit for her husband, Josiah, after- 

ward governor of the colony, is still shown at 

Plymooth—a pretty afluir of blue, with gold- 
colored stars. Both silk and color are but 
slightly impaired, while of all the work in wool 
which busied so many fair fingers at the time 
not a trace remains. “The moth shall cut 
them up like wool’ has long been a proverb 
of things doomed to early decay. The reason 
why the durability of silk is not popularly rec- 
ognized is because the old and honest methods 
of working it have been set aside, and it has 
been so injuriously treated with dyes and 
mixtures as to lose its ancient prestige and 
come te be regarded as un ephemeral material. 
Spun silk for underwear lasts five years if 
of good qnality to begin with, while the 
best woven merino must be renewed at least 
once in the same time. The writer has seen silk 
stockings handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter, after ten years’ wear, that hardly showed a 
trace of mending. The finest Balbriggan or 
thread hose are highly esteemed if they last 
three years as well. Under the test of every- 
day wear, pure silk proves, beyond comparison, 
the most satisfactory of fabrics. The garments 
of the Chinese and Japanese, which are con 

stantly washed and changed like our hneos, 
prove this, and, to come nearer home, what 
lady has ever seen the last of a real India pon- 


$2.50 a yard last against a genuine silk at the 
same price, such silk as is now much in vogue 


rope. The cashmere will wear out sooner than 
the silk will if it is nothing but silk and has 
not been dyed so as to injure the fiber. Water 
does not affect it 98 seriously as wool; for the 
latter shrinks on beivg wet, and silk is not 
faulty in that respect. It is well known that 
the best alpacas for endurance are those 
half silk. And such dresses are dipped in 
cold water to refresh therm, or are sent to the 
laundry after being out in the rain, and ironed 
to look like new. Silk shows what it is worth 
in such cases, for the reason that it is not easy 
to load an alpaca with injurious dyes. No 
better proof of the superiority of silk over 
other materials for service can be shown than 
the lasting nature of American silks. These 
pure fabrics revive again the notions of an 
early day. when a silk dress, if not a garment 
for a lifetime, at least, outlasted the mood of 
Fashion which ordered it. Wool siciliennes, 
cashmeres, and cloths have their place in the 
wardrobe, for warmth and quiet refinement; 
but the dress of all others is a good solid silk, 
to add to one’s style while its first good looks 
are on, which means not one season, nor two 
only, then to assume its highest service for 
daily wear or shopping, or journeys. Always 
turning up respectable and ready for any 
emergency, from an impromptu sociable to 
a hotel dinner. Women who dress the most 
know the value of such a dress, for it takes the 
wear off choicer costumes, aud women of mod- 
erate tastes prize it because it spares both their 
purse and their feelings by its steady worth. 
They know, too, that these good qualities can 





only passed upon them to admire their excel- , 


be affirmed with certainty of the Cheney Amer- 
‘ ican silks, because, being entirely free from 
| ¢hemicals which injure the silk, their fine wear- 
| ing quality is assured; while in the case of 
| many French silks numerous things are added 
| to produce luster and weight, which destroy 
the quality of the silk and cause it to crack on 
the slightest wear. 

Other brands may often combine these excel- 
lences; but the American silks of Cheney Broth- 
ers we bave never known to fail. They unite 
softness, weight, and durability, wearing that 
half-luster pleasing to the artist eye beyond the 
gloss of satin or the finish of brighter silks. 


tined in time to be worn for twenty occasions 
where even in these lavish days itis only used 
for one. ; 
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WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizzi leepl melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, méntal and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we livein’” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 








From the Boston Jownal. 
“ DYSPEPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly ted by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by it and are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 

lLhad “ Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to 
eat only the plainest food and ps" f little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
learned of ** White’s Speciaity for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely cured me. 

Mrs. B. L. WEST. 


_YrnEyaRp HAVEN. iease.: Oct. 15th. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 

2 For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 

| JOMN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 

S$ College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





gee? How long will an all-wool cashmere at | 


for traveling suits to wear on the tour of E Worse 


Economy is on the side of silk for constant | 
wear, and on that score, if no other, it is des- | 
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SOMETHING 
NEW. 


m |COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
JPOROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self-acting Electro-Galvanio 
poet 3 combined with the celebrated Porous Piaster. 
arvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Henzel. Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysia, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidne ba merreem | 
ore 

















PROF. BENNETT’S | 


Tooth-Ache Drops. 









7 SW&Xcay hs 
” Se BASE 7 


“The raging Tooth-Ache why endure, 

When there is found a Perfect Cure ¢” 

A ep and efficient remedy at a price within the 
reach of all. Address all orders to SAMUEL POL- 
LOCK, 463 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. For 
sale by all Druggists. 


FROZEN BALM, for Chapped Hands, Sore Lips, 
Salt Rheum, and all bkin Diseases. A sampie by mail, 
2 cents. SAM’L POLLOCK, Chemist, Detroit, Mich, 




















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


‘{}RE COD LIVER 
‘OIL AND LIME. 


Cod Liver Oil and Lime.---That pleasant and 
active agentin the cure of all consumptive symp- 
toms “ Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod Liver Ou and 
Line,” is being universally adopted in medical prac- 
5 ee Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 

oston. 





NNN 85628110 | TTA, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.iy miaitSiowou& co. 
ee ee 


-harlestown, Mass. 














FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


ARSTOW’ 
Wrought Iron 


AND 


‘DOME FURNAGES. 


The CROWN and 
SAMPLE COOK STOVES. 
The new EMPRESS and 
UNION PORTABLE RANGES, 
ALSO 


BARSTOW'S ELEVATED 
and LOW OVEN Ranges. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I. Boston and New York, 
Send for circulars. Perfect work a specialty 


RANGES, STOVES, FURNACES. 


5 Specialties of Particular Merit, besides a 
great variety of all sorts. 


. Stag’s Head Elevated Oven Reage with 
® ‘Warming-Closet. Beautiful and lective. 
None better. 


2. Sweet Home Portable Range, with Warm- 
ing-Closet. A favorite everywhere. 











acon Light Base Burner, with extra 
il ‘mination and tent refuse clearing 
By simply shaking the grate (nothing 
me +) all slates and clinkers are quickly re- 
moved. This parlor stove is especially success- 
ful. Be sure to see it. 


4 Sanford’s Mammoth or Globe Heaters, Im- 
proved. Still the leading stove for quick and 
powerful heat, in stores, factories, road de- 
pots, etc., etc. 

5. Sanford’s Patent Challenge Heaters, port- 
able, set in brick, or as a fireplace heater. for 
heating with one fire several rooms or a whole 
house. Many thousands in use, with best satis. 

‘action. 
Send for Circulars. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


CULVER'S&SIMONDS’ 


| 
| Hot Water and HOT AIR FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-oven RANGES, REGIS~ 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE. 


For hard or soft.,eoa) 
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&@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

&” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprtor, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, November !{2th, {874. 








REMOVAL. 


i” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “THE Ung. 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM XO 3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CO: 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE 7); 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


iy the election of 1872 the popular vote 
for President Grant was 3,597,182, against 
2,884,125 for Mr. Greeley, the Liberal- 
Democratic candidate, showing a majority 
of 768,007 for the former. The vote of the 
Electoral College was 286 for Grant and 63 
for Greeley, electing the former by a ma- 
jority of 228. The Republicans in the 
election for President carried all the states 
with the exception of six. They also 
elected a majority of more than one hun- 
dred members in the Lower House of Con- 
gress. Their ascendency in the state elec- 
tions was nearly in the same proportion. 
The victory wasacomplete one. The party 
that had conducted the country safely 
through the war, abolished slavery, and 
reconstructed the Rebel States on the princi- 
ples of impartial freedom received an en- 
dorsement from the people of which any 
party might wel] be proud. Apparently it 
had a long lease of life. Democracy seemed 
to be dead or reduced to a hopeless minority 
for years tocome. These events reflected 
the views of the people in 1872. 

Since that period two years have elapsed; 
and the elections beld last week in twenty- 
four states for state officers and members of 
the House of Representatives, added to 
those previously held in nine other states, 
present the judgment of the people in 1874. 
The deft at of the Republican party is now 
very nearly as Overwhelming as was its tri- 
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umph only two years since. There is no 
use in attempting to count the figures or 
going into particulars, since the general fact 
is patent to every eye. Had this been the 
presidential year, the Democracy, in the 
present temper of the public mind, would 
have elected almost any decent candidate 
to the presidency, no matter who might be 
the candidate of the Republican party ; and 
if the public mind shall in 1876 retain its 
present temper the Democracy will then 
elect the president. The fact that they have 
overcome a majority against them of more 
than one hundred in the Lower House of 
Congress and acquired a majority of more 
than sixty settles this question beyond de- 
bate. The power that has done this is 
strong enough to elect a president. Such is 
the voice of the people in 1874—different in 
its character, yet as clear and unmistakable 
as it was in 1872. 

This is plainly a political revolution. To 
call it a general hurricane in politics would 
not be an overstatement of its magnitude. 
Its extent shows that itis not due merely 
to local causes. General Dix, for example, 
elected two years ago by more than fifty 
thousand majority, is now defeated by near- 
ly fifty thousand against him. Have 
causes acting simply in this state and per- 
sonal to him thus secured his defeat? Not 
at all. All concede that he has been a most 
admirable governor; and, aside from the 
-slang of electioneering politics resorted to 
“‘or the moment, all cheerfully grant to him 
“the well-deserved honor of an unstained 
public character. He has been defeated as 
the candidate of the Republican party ; and 
the tide that has swept so strongly against 
the party has carried him down, notwith- 
standing his personal popularity. 

The plain meaning, then, of this revolu- 
tion is that the people on a broad and gen- 
eral scale have become dissatisfied with the 
policy and management of the Republican 
party,as represented by its leaders, including 
the President himself. There is no other 
explanation to be given. The indications of 
this fact have been gradually accumulating 
for many months; and the first opportunity 
for really testing the public sense shows 
that these indications were not false. The 
general defeat of the party simply expresses 
the fact that multitudes upon multitudes of 
Republicans either stayed away from the 
polls altogether or voted the Democratic 
ticket. The change is far less due to any 
inherent strength in the Democracy than to 
the dissatisfaction of Republican voters 
with their own party. They have been 
willing to have it defeated, or have been so 
perfectly indifferent that they have done 
little or nothing to secure its succcss. The 
rebuke is @ pungent one; and if properly 
heeded it may and, as we hope, will save 
the party from defeat in 1876. 

We do not choose at this moment to 
enumerate the particulars that, in our 
judgment, constitute the mistakes, the short- 
comings, and failures of the Administra- 
tion. We have commented on them from 
time to time, as they have occurred, and 
protested against them—in no unfriendly 
spirit, but to save the party from killing 
itself, or, rather, from being killed by its 
leaders. We shall continue the remon- 
strance, a8 occasion may require, hoping 
that past errors and the political retribution 
which has now been visited upon them will 
suffice to make the leaders wiser in the 
future. The President by this time must 
see that he is not so strong that the people 
are not stronger. ‘He has hitherto been the 
favorite of fortune; yet indifference to 
public sentiment or an incapacity sagacious- 
ly to read it, while a sure sign of weakness, 
isan equal augury of coming doom. The 
people in this country are accustomed to 
have their own way, and, though they may 
not have it at once, yet they will have it in 
the end, and any president or Congress or 
party that stands across their path will 
have to get out of the way. The ballot-box 
will put them out. 

It is well that it should be so, since this 
is the method by which the people govern 
the country. A change by which one party 
is put into power and another out of 
power isnotan accident, but depends on 
causes that influence the minds of the 
people. These causes culminated last week 
in. a@most emphatic expression of public 
feeling; and if, after the discussion and 
events of at least one whole year, the 
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President and the leaders have not yet dis- 


covered what these causes are, and especial- 
ly if they shall continue the same regimen 
for the next two years, then the Republic- 
an party will go out of power by its own 
fault, and be succeeded by the Democracy 
or by aparty yet tobe born. The Dem- 
ocrats have ever since 1860 been paying for 
political crimes and blunders; and their 
success now simply shows the desire of the 
people to have a change of policy. If the 
leade@xs of the Republican party appreciate 
this fact and act accordingly, they will 
repair all the damages of this election. If 
they fail to do so, then the people will have 
a change, even if they have to take the 
Democracy for this purpose. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTINY. 


SoMETHING is said in the Latin motto of 
the Old Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
about seeking with the sword safe peace 
and liberty. What was won with the sword 
had been well-nigh lost by the caucus; but 
it was recaptured last week at the point of 
the lead pencil. The people that in former 
days gained many victories by heroic 
fighting have now gained one scarcely less 
notable by equally heroic scratching. From 
the rocky headlands of Cape Ann and the 
green banks of the Concord River to the 
valley where sleep the heroes of Old Fort 
Massachusetts, there has been an insurrec- 
tion of the people against the tyranny of 
the political rings, and the lords of the cau- 
cus have been taught a lesson which they 
will not soon forget. 

The Republican party was born in Massa- 
chusetts; the ideas around which it was 
organized were largely a product of Massa- 
chusetts thought and the people have had a 
sort of proprietary interest in it. But, 
unhappily, the disease that threatens the 
destruction of the party has manifested 
itself in Massachusetts more plainly than 
anywhere else and it became clear that 
nothing short of surgery could save it. So 
the people took the matter in hand last 
Tuesday and performed the operation. To 
say that the patient is doing well would be 
premature; there are favorable symptoms, 
however, among which are a steady pulse 
and great cheerfulness. 

That the resultin Massachusetts is due to 
the Republican voters themselves is evident 
from the fact that the entire state ticket, 
with the exception of the governor, is 
elected by a good majority and that there 
is a Republican majority in the legislature. 
The defeat of Governor Talbot, who is a 
conspicuous advocate of prohibition and 
who was placed upon the ticket at the de- 
mand of the prohibitionists, would seem to 
indicate the fact that the people of Massa- 
chusetts have lost faith in the prohibitory 
law. The law has always been feebly and 
fitfully enforced, and things have been no 
better since Talbot succeeded to the gov- 
ernorship. It has probably become evident 
to the people that a aw prohibiting the sale 
of liquor cannot be enforced in a state 
where more than half of the voters fully 
intend to drink liquor every week of their 
lives. Where a majority of the people are 
total abstainers a prohibitory law may be 
something better than a nullity; but any 
attempt to embody in legislation a principle 
which is repudiated by a majority of the 
people in their daily practice is a simple 
absurdity. Weshould be glad to see pro- 
bibitory laws in force in every state; but we 
do not care to see them on the statute-book 
in any state where it is plain that they 
cannot be enforced. 

The most notable result in Massacbu- 
setts has been, however, the defeat and 
downfall of Butler and Butlerism. Since 
the time when the memory of a good 
many voters runneth not to the con- 
trary there has been an _ unbroken 
Republican delegation in Congress from 
Massachusetts. Now of the eleven repre- 
sentatives five are Democrats and one is 
an Independent Republican. This whole 
result is simply a rebuke by the people of 
those arts and practices which are 80 com- 
mon in our politics and of which the word 
Butlerism is sufficiently descriptive. Ayer, 
and Gooch, and Williams, and Alexander 
were all frieads of Butler. Most if not all 
of them were nominated by those methods 
with which the name of Butler has become 
identified. Not more than one of them was 
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et 
a fit man to represent Massachusetts in Con 


gress; not one of them was wanted in Con. 
gress by the respectable Republicans of his 
district, and those respectable Republica 

have taken the liberty of saying go, - 

It is plain that there is something rotten 
in a system which could result in the nom. 
ination of five such men in a State lik 

@ 
Massachusetts. What that system is it jg 
easy to tell. It is an alliance formed b 
certain political leaders in each mons 
hood with the worst elements of societ 
It is an attempt to employ the ignorant fee 
vicious masses in th warting the will of de. 
cent citizens and in shaping the whole 
course of political affairs. In each district 
there is a ‘* boss,” who knows all the boys 
and who manages, by promiseg of favors, 
to get control of the engine companies and 
the various clubs of reckless, boisterous fe}. 
lows. A league is also made with the rum- 
sellers, who are rewarded for their influence 
by assurances that they will not be dig. 
turbed in their traffic. Such a combing. 
tion being formed, it is easy to Manage 
matters. When the caucus is summoneg 
the room is packed with this cohort of 
roughs and rummies and the delegates of 
the boss are chosen by main force, Any 
attempt of decent people to interfere jg met 
by tumult or violence. The fact that the 
majority is largely made up of persons who 
never voted the Republican ticket in their 
lives and many of whom are aliens ang 
minors does not trouble the conscience oj 
the managers. Naturally, however, such 
methods are somewhat displeasing to decent 
people. They will endure it for a while, » 
they have done in Massachusetts, and will 
loyally vote for candidates thus thrust upon 
them, rather than break with the party; but 
the nuisance gets to be insupportable at last, 
and the boss and his candidates are thrown 
overboard together. 

Caucus-packing is not the only black art 
known to the modern politician. Othe 
practices scarcely less corrupt and scan 
dalous are in vogue, by which the will of 
the people is thwarted and men are placed 
in office, not because they are honest ot 
capable, but because the purposes of the - 
managers can thus be accomplished. 

Sometimes men contrive to get control of 
the party organization who represent in 
their own persons the worst elemenisof ou 
politics. In the eleventh district of Massa- 
chusetts a man has been conspicuous in the 
caucuses and the conventions who is known 
only as the king of the State House lobby. 
His wholeincome appears to be derived from 
this corrupt business; he has no other vis- 
ible means of support; his operations in the 
legislature are known to be most nefarious; 
yet he has constituted himself one of the 
leaders of the party in his district. It isto 
be boped that the stunning defeat which his 
candidate for Congress has suffered may 
suggest to him a little less forwardness in 
the future. 

It is against this whole system of personal 
government by bosses and ring oligarcbies 
that Massachusetts has protested so vebé 
mently. The Republican rank and file have 
seen the management of the party gradually 
usurped by selfish and unscrupulous men, 
and they have determined to put an end to 
it. 

The election of Professor Seelye as an 
independent Republican will bear perbaps 
a somewhat different interpretation. We 
do not know to what extent the tricks of 
the caucus were played in the nomination 
of the regular candidate. This candidate 
may be, for aught we know, a very respect: 
able man; but he was not the best man JD 
the district. Several gentlemen thought 
they knew of a better man. They took the 
liberty of mentioning bis name and the 
people bave chosen him. The result in 
this district would appear to be @ protest 
against the nomination of third-rate ne 
when first-rate men are to be had. It 8 & 
notice to the caucuses that if they want the 
support of the people they must put in 
nomination the best men. 

On the whole, the election in Massachu- 
setts displeases nobody except the rings and 
the bosses. The de‘eat of Butler is in i i 
a national blessing. In their vindication 
of the divine right of bolting and in ere 
rebuke of the cowardly and disgrace - 
partisanship of men like Dawes the Repu 
licans of Massacbusetts have set their = 
bors a good example. The only thing © 
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is the success of such a blatant 
charlatan 28 Banks. The country has no 
farther need of statesmen like him. 





NINE WEEKS IN GILEAD. 


We have more than once told our readers 
of the rich field of discovery awaiting ex- 

rers on the east of the Jordan. We have 
told them something of the work begun in 
that region by the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, and of the first fruits of 
its labors in the survey of the region about 
Mounts Nebo and Pisgah, the detailed re- 
port of which is now in press. 

Another expedition conducted this last 
summer by Professor J. H. Paine, of this 
fociety, appear to have produced larger 
results in the identification of Bible sites 
than any other since Dr. Robins¢n’s first 
journey through Palestine. With as small 
a party as possible, comprising only an in- 
terpreter, a cook, and three muleteers, and 
avoiding with the utmost care all display, 
Professor Paine spent nine weeks going 
forward and backward over the whole land 
of Gilead, a region almost utterly unvisited 
by previous travelers, examining every 
point of any possible archeological inter- 
est. It was not an easy trip nor a safe one, 
and more than once was the explorer’s life 
jn imminent danger from the Arabs, who 
were quite unfriendly; but the numerous 
places of interest to be searched for made 
itworth while to run considerable risk of 


This is not the place to give a complete 
account of the discoveries made, and, in- 
deed, Professor Paine, who has just re- 
turned to this country, will require two 
months to prepare a full report. But we 
may anticipate his report so far as to indi- 
cate a portion of his results. 

The main summit of Mount Gilead itself, 
called Jaila, he carefully examined, and 
found on it scattered remains of the old 
cypress forest, which he was told had been 
finally destroyed within a few years by 
those who had cut down the trees for the 
purpose of distilling fromthe wood in the 
form of a tar the resin which exudes in 
great abundance from it. He found re- 
mains of the kilns that were used for this 
purpose. This tar or resin is used as a salve 
or ointment, mainly for cattle, and is with 
little doubt the Balm of Gilead. Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, or Ashteroth of the two peaks, 
where the Rephaim dwelt in the time of 
Chedorlaoner, is identified on the eastern 
Warder of Gilead with extensive ruins of 

{mmense basaltic blocks ona double ridge 

called E1 Birah, in front of which lies the 
plain of Asherah, as that portion of the Zerqa 
bottom is called. In the vicinity of Mount 
Gilead, Mizpeh of Jephthah and Mizpeh of 
Gilead, Pella (Bellila), and Dathema, or 
Dium (Dabama) may be added. 

The Jabbok River Professor Paine fails 
to identify, as other writers have done, 
with the Zerqa, as there is nothing in the 
Tegion to correspond -with Mahanaim, 
Betonim, and Penuel. He, therefore, was 
compelled to identify it with the Wady 
Yabis, about thirteen miles further north. 
Ona tributary of the Yabis, in its upper 
Portion, was found a ruin, Mahana, corre- 
sponding in name and position to Mabanaim. 
Tishbi, the home of Elijah, appears to be 
Listib, overhung by a monastery, which 
bears the name of Mar Ilyas, St. Elijah. An 
old Roman road from Mahana goes north- 
Westward to the only ford of the Yabis 
along the way taken by Jacob after Laban 
had left him and when he went to meet bis 
brother Esau. A short distance across the 
ford Kefr-Avil must be the Penuel that 
Jacub reached at sunrise, after wrestling 
with the angel. The Seir of the narrative, 
to wh’ch Jacob sent to find Esau, can hard- 
ly be Mount Seir, and may have been in the 
Vicinity of the ruin Khirbet Sir, within 
sight of Penuel. We might also mention 
that Tabbaqat Fahil (Robinson’s suggested 
Pella) is probably Succoth; Qurqama is Kar- 
kor; Mabathah is Abel Mebolah; Tatbeh 
is Debir; Tubs is Tabbah; that Shabeh 
is Sbaveh or the Kings Dale; and that 
Afena is Rafena of the Decupolis. Among 
the places identified south of Gilead may 
be mentioned Jaazer (Yajuz) and Jogbehah 
(Jubaihah). Including sites mentioned in 
the Bible, the Apocrypha, and Josephus, 
about forty places iu all have becn iden- 
tifled more or lvss certainly, making a 
brilliant contrivution to sacred archeology. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tux happiest faces we have seen since the elec- 
tion are not those of Democrats, but of Repub- 
licans. Our acquaintance with ‘Ring Repub- 
licans’’ and ‘‘ Butlerites ” is limited, and that 
may account for the fact that we have not yet 
seen a man on whom the defeat seemed to 
weigh in the least. If the Democrats are glad, 
the Republicans are gladder. This is the end 
of Butler, the end of Butlerism, the end of the 
third term, the end of Attorney-General Wil- 
liams’s stupid interference with state author- 
ity. The Republican party has ‘ unloaded” 
with a vengeance, and every Republican feels 
better. Some good men have been slaugh- 
tered, over whom we expend a sigh—such 
as Dix and Roberts and Schurz ; but, on the 
whole, the election is regarded by Republicans 
as a pretty substantial victory—one which will 
make victory much easierin 1876. We lose the 
House of Representatives and the Speaker ; but 
the Republican House has not been s0 wise as 
to excite deep regret. Some presidentivl am- 
bitions are damaged, but that too is endured 
with considerable equanimity. There is scarce 
one of the Northern tier of states which the 
Republicans do not feel perfectly able to carry 
with decent management. 





In the next Congress alarge number of new 
men will make their appearance in the Lower 
House, not only by a change in Republican 
representatives, but by a much greater change 
in consequence of the election of Democrats 
from districts hitherto represented by Repub- 
licans. Indeed, the House of Representatives 
will, for the most part, be composed of new 
men. Many prominent names will be missed, 
and some whose absence the country may well 
regret. Whether the personnel of the House 
will be for the better or the worse time only 
can tell. The Democrats being largely in the 
majority in the Lower House and the Re- 
publicans having the majority in the 
Senate, the responsibility of legislation 
will now be divided between both parties. 
Each house will watch with unsleeping 
care the measures of the otber, and, hence, 
there is no danger of legislation merely 
for partisan ends. Both houses will be under 
bonds for their good behavior. Democracy, 
moreover, hitherto occupying the attitude of 
a critic and fault-finder, will be compelled to 
show its hand and present to the country a 
positive policy. It will hereafter have some- 
thing to do besides attacking the Republican 
party and holding up its faults to the reproba- 
tion of the people. It will be a joint sharer 
with Republicans in the General Government, 
and also in the management of state affairs. 
Has it any policy? Can it unite its discordant 
elements and then hold them together upon 
any definite line of measures? What will it 
have to say on the financial question? How 
will it deal with the Southern question? What 
will be its position in respect to Free Trade 
and tariff protection? What will it do with 
the repudiating doctrines of Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Ten e D ats? These 
and several other questions will face the 
Democracy sufficiently long before the next 
presidential election to compel a full exhibit 
of its policy. Its present victory imposes 
upon it a very difficult task, and, unless it shall 
be wiser than it has been for the last twenty 
years or Republicans shall be so stupid as to 
learn nothing from their present defeat, De- 
mocracy will not carry the day in 1876. The 
future of the two parties is by no means 
settled. 





Ir is rather a sorry comfort, after a great 
disaster, simply to say “I told you so”; yet 
Vice-President Wilson is among the few Re- 
publican statesmen who at the present time 
have a right to this minimum of joy, if, indeed, 
he has not the whole of it to himself. Thotgh 
prevented by impaired health from actively 
participating in public affairs for nearly a year, 
he has, nevertheless, had the sagacity to see 
the errors committed by the leaders of the 
Republican party, and to anticipate the con- 
sequences uvless they were seasonably cor- 
rected. He has, moreover, had the courage 
and candor to point out these errors to 
those whom they most concerned, includ- 
ing the President himself. Had his time- 
ly suggestions been heeded, there is no 
probability that the elections of last week 
would have resulted in such a Waterloo 
rout of the Republican party. Republican 
voters by the tens of thousands have this year 
voted for the Democratic ticket, not because 
they were Democrats or mcan permanently to 
attach themselves to that party, but because 
they were determined to rebuke the Admin- 
istration—some for this reason, others for that, 
and all forsome reason. These reasons ought 
not have existed, and they would not have 
existed under a wiser and better lead- 
ership on the part of those wlio have had the 
management of the Government. Mr. Wilson 
is entirely right in saying: ‘‘ The fault is with 








the Republicans themselves,’ understanding 
him to mean not the voters, but the leaders of 
the party. ‘They have themselves and them- 
selves alone to blame.’? We hope that they 
will have discovered that mere party machin- 
ery, especially when applied to so intelligent a 
body of voters as make up the Republican 
party, furnishes no guaranty of success and 
no protection against defeat when it is de- 
served 


Mr. Grorce T. Curtis, one of the ablest 
lawyers of this city, in his letter addressed to 
the Democratic glorification meeting held last 
week, calls in question the constitutional valid- 
ity of many of the laws now on the statute 
book of the nation, and suggests that it will be 
one of the duties of a Democratic Congress to 
institute a searching inquiry into laws which 
he designates as ‘a usurpation of powe “8 never 
granted to the Federal Government.’’ Precisely 
what and how much he means by this state- 
ment we do not know. But if he alludes to the 
so-called Enforcement Acts, then we entirely 
agree with him that no small part of this legis- 
lation lacks the fundamental element of con- 
stitutional validity. Its great fallacy consists 
in assuming that the recent amendments, by 
imposing limitations upon the powers of the 
states and authorizing Congress to enforce the 
same, have made it competent for Congress to 
enact a body of laws for the protection of per- 
son and property against individual trespasses, 
that have no reference to the action of the 
states or its official. agents and that have 
always been recognized as falling under state 
jurisdiction. All the Enforcement Acts, with 
the exception of the Civil Rights Bill of April 
9th, 1866, are thoroughly permeated with this 
legal fallacy. They have been made worse 
than they otherwise would have been by the 
blundering manner of their administration, 
under the direction of Attorney-General Wil- 
liams, The consequence has been an actual 
usurpation of state functions by Federal power. 
Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, and 
Judge Ballard, of the United States Circuit 
Court in Kentucky, have recently declared a 
portion of these acts to be unconstitutional, 
and we are utterly at a loss to see how any im- 
partial judge can come to any other conclusion, 
after having carefully compared them, section 
by section, with the amendments themselves. 
Had the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill be- 
come a law, it would have capped the climax. 
The principle at the bottom of that bill, and of 
much previous legislation, needs only to be 
carried out to absorb in the powers of Congress 
all the functions of the state governments. 
The principle is radically false and all laws 
based upon it need repealing. 


THE Baptist pot keeps boiling pretty hard. 
Dr. Thomas, of the First churchin Brooklyn, 
has repeated, by request of his congregation, 
his sermon on ‘‘ The Individual, the Church, 
and the Association,” and it has been printed 
in the Baptist Union. It is an earnest plea for 
liberty; nothing else. The Doctor is not, 
properly speaking, an Open Communionist; 
but he holds that the question is one which 
each church must settle for itself, and that the 
attempt to exclude a church from fellowship 
on this ground is most unwise. The Baptist 
Weekly shows that the Hanson-Place Church is 
less than half full on pleasant Sundays, and ex- 
presses the hope that the labors of Mr. Paterson, 
the evangelist now preaching there, may be suc- 
cessful, in order that ‘‘when his meetings close 
there may be a congregation justifying the late 
enlargement of the house of worship,’’ and so 
that ‘‘‘ the desert and the solitary place shall 
be made glad.’” Ata recent meeting of the 
Baptist ministers in this city the Rev. Spencer 
Kennard read an extract from a letter written 
by Fulton to a Western paper, about a prayer- 
meting where, as he says, Mr. Kennard and 
“other noted open communionists were on 
hand, and the priests of Baal never prayed 
more lustily and never with a more manifest 
disapproval of the Almighbty.’’ “Mr. Kennard 
denounced this piece of blackguardism in fit- 
ting language ; the Rev. John Love remarked 
that Fulton, on his own showing, was no fen- 
tleman; and Dr. Patton, of The Weekiy, frank- 
ly said to the same worthy, ‘‘ Your inabil- 
ity to speak the truth is one of your greatest 
weaknesses.”” These are all wholesome admo- 
nitions that Fulton ought to have heard from 
his brethren long ago. THE INDEPENDENT 
has tried to be faithful to him, but it has not 
had the support which it should have had from 
the Baptist clergy in pointing out to their 
erring brother the folly of brawling and the 
wickedness of lying. Their tardy support en- 
courages us to persevere in our hitherto fruit- 
less labors. 


Our readers will remember a recent article in 
these columns by Professor Fisher, of New 
Haven, entitled ‘“‘The Rev. Mr. Smooth-it- 
away.” It was an earnest rebuke of that type 
of preaching which ignores the great facts of 
sin and punishment. ‘A religious teaching,’’ 
he said, “ which makes light of the evil of sin, 
of the moral perils that beset human life, of 
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the sure and terrible penalties that follow trans- 
gression, of the necessity of earnest, resolute, 
persistent effort to attain to salvation is worse 
than no teaching at all.”” We are pleased, but 
not at all surprised, to find one of our contem- 
poraries quoting and commending this essay as 
one that makes plain ‘‘ the certainty of reiri- 
bution for sin and the folly of trying to hide 
rugged realities under a mound of roseate fan- 
cies.” In the following editorial note the jour- 
nal referred to calls further attention to Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s article : 

“It is well that there are some of the stamp 

of Geo. P. Fisher in the front ranks of modern 
orthodoxy. The revoltin that body from the 
ancient crushing dogmas is assuming in many 
quarters an extreme of sentimentalism which 
is unfortunately as popular as it is gelatinous. 
Strong men may be diverted fora time with 
little novelties of sugar and flavoring and pretty 
color, but they will grow hungry soon and 
clamor for meat. The article on our first page 
by Dr. Fisher is worth more than a cursory 
giance.”’ 
Some persons may wish to know what journal 
itis that expresses so high an appreciation of 
such doctrine. Itis Zhe Christian Leader, the 
organ of the Universalists in this city. 





...-The Rey. Mr. King, the English racing 
rector, has resigned his living on account of 
the reproaches of his bishop and the censures 
of the public. He insists, however, that he 
has done nothing discreditable. On that The 
Spectator’s comments are not far out of the 
way: 

“Certainly, men who possess large estates 
and feel so much interest in the secular in- 
terests they involve as to be diligent breeders 
and racers of horses can hardly have the sort 
of devotion to spiritual aims which is the best 

ualification for the work of a clergyman. 
ould it not be as easy fora camel to go 
through the eye of a needle as for a great per- 
sonage on the turf to devote any steady and 
hearty attention to the spiritual and moral con- 
dition of (say) his chief pauper parishioners’? 

.... We have seldom publisheda sounder or 
abler article than that on another p.ige by the 
Rev. B. T. Tanner, editor of Zhe Ajrican Lt:- 
corder, in which with restrained indignation he 
protests against the social wrongs of his race. 
Just as is his complaint, it is one we have sci- 
dom heard fromhim. In his own paper he 
does not inveigh against the whites, but stirs 
up his own people to courage, tells them they 
must fight their own fight, and ask only for 
equality and beg no favors. He is as judicious 
acounselor as the colored race has, and this 
ought to give weight to his words when he 
speaks to those of the oppressing race. 

....We did the Watchman and Reflector in- 
justice in stating that it avoided editorial ref- 
erence to the action of the Long Island Asso- 
ciation. The following criticism upon tha 
letter of its Brooklyn correspondent does the 
Watchman great credit: 

‘©The challenge of our correspondent to all 
the land to take cognizance of such action as 
representative of the whole Baptist denomination 
is as gratuitous as the implied charge that no 
man isa true Baptist who doesn’t agree with 
him and is worthy only of ostracism if he dis- 
sent. A multitude of just as good Baptists as 
our correspondent have not so learned Christ 
nor Baptist principles.”’ 

....A Catholic clergyman, the Rev. John W. 
Genderman, of St. Boniface’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, has eloped with a young lady who was 
the organist of his church. This would seem 
to be somewhat irregular in a priest. The case 
is slightly aggravated by the fact that the ab- 
sconding clergyman has taken with him about 
$40,000 belonging to the poor people of his 
congregation (who seem to have deposited 
their funds with him). We have heard a good 
deal from the Catholic journals of late about 
the connection between Liberal Protestantism 
and bad morals. Now we wantto know waat 
this case “* shows’’? 

oN. F.,” in The Examiner and Chronicle, 
quotes THE INDEPENDENT as saying “that the 
only offense of the Lee-avenue and Marcy-ave- 
nue churches is that they will not ‘with clubs’ 
drive Christians away from the communion- 
table.” “N. F.”? tells less than the whola 
truth, which is the same as telling a lie. 
“With clubs or otherwise” THE INDEPEND- 
ENT said. We fearthat “ F.’s’’ true prenomen 
does not begin with ‘‘N.”’ 

...The Committee of Seventy in New Or- 
leans ‘‘invite the people of Louisiana to mectat 
their respective places of worship on Thursday, 
the 19th of November, to return thanks to the 
Almighty God for their deliverance from polit- 
ical bondage.” Well, we old Abolitionists never 
objected to men’s mixing religion with their 
politics and are willing that Southern Conserv- 
atives should do the same thing. Perhaps 
they have jason for thanksgiving. 

..--Thea)*sexta for their farewell sermons 
are sugges'«d to three Boston ministers who 
have late) resigned: Dr. Robbins—* I have 
married a wife and cannnot come’’; Mr. Mur- 
ray—‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
must needs go to prove them’; and Dr. 
Miner—‘* No man can serve two masters.” 


«.eeLhe Northwestern Christian ddvocais dis- 
susses “ That Holy War’’ which is raging be- 
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tween The Standard and the Methodist Quarterly 
on the subject of superfine saintliness, and 
quotes one man as saying ‘the other day: “7 
made up my mind long ago to quit getting mad 
about sanctification.” That man isa good deal 
further on in the road toward perfection than 
most of bis comrades. 


..»-A good precedent for the Chicago Synod 
may be found in the action of Pope Stephen 
VII, who had the body of his predecessor, 
Formosus, exhumed and brought into council, 
dressed the cadaver in pontifical robes, assigned 
him an advocate, called on him to answer for 
his crimes, proved bim guilty, sentenced him 
to have three of his fingers cut off, and then 
threw his body into the Tiber. 

..--If Mr. Dawes had resolutely refused to 
obey the order of the Republican Committee 
of Massachusetts and kept out of Butler’s dis- 
trict be might stand some chance for the United 
States senatorship. But now the drowning 
Butler drags Dawes under the water with him. 


.»e-The Jubilee Singers have been done.in 
oil by Mr. Frederick Havill, of Kensington, 
England. The picture, which represents them 
standing in front of a stately English mansion, 
is highly praised. Its destination is the Jubilee 
Hall of the Fisk University, in Nashville. 


..».' Verts” is the word now applied in 
England to persons who change their faith. 
Convert being in some cases too respectful 
and pervert ia other cases too contemptuous, 
the barbarism would seem fairly justifiable. 








...- The American Wesleyan is scandalized be- 
caused THz INDEPENDENT has spoken of cro- 
quet ‘‘as a bealthful and useful pastime for an 
immortal soul onits rapid path to its eternal 
destiny.” 

...** Stamping out in the religious realm does 
not extinguish the fire but scatters the sparks.” 
So says Dr. Thomas, apropos of the late pro- 
ceedings of the Long Island Baptist Associa- 
tion. 

....They are laughing at Mr. Murray be- 
cause he said in bis letter of resignation that it 
was the wish of his heart to ‘“ make. stable”’ 
the organization of his church. 

....- Ruskin calls the little volume of Bible 
texts for each day of the year a ‘‘ Sausage 
book.’”’? He does not like that sort of ‘Daily 
Food.” j 

....The President has appointed Nov. 26th 
as Thanksgiving Day. 








Achigions Hutelligence, 


An open letter to Bishop Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, by a preebyter of that diocese 
takes the Bishop sharply to task for having 
accused Bishop Cummins of “ unfaithfulness 
to his threefold vows of ordination.” This 
must mean, the presbyter alleges, that every 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church swears on 
his ordination that he will never leave the 
ministry of that Church. But if this pledge 
be either expressed or implied it involves one 
of two things. ‘First, that he will never 
change the opinions which brought him into 
the Church and which alone ean juatify his re- 
maiuing in it; or, second, that, having done so, 
he will conceal the fact and actas if he had not, 
by remainivg in the Church.” In the one case 
he solemuiy binds himself that he will shut his 
mind against every new argument which may 
be presented. In the other case he swears 
that he will never recognize aay new consider- 
ations of duty, in other words, that his con- 
scierce shall be bound. ‘The clergyman who 
accepts ordipation with this understanding of 
it takes, if I understand it rightly, a solemn 
oath that udder one set of circumstances he 
will make himself a fool! (excuse my plain 
speaking; circumstances require it) and that 
under different circumstances he will become 
a liar and a knave.”? Furthermore, the 
ministers of other Protestant churches take 
vows of precisely the same sort upon.them. If 
Bishop Cummins bas falsified his vows, those 
nov-Episcopal ministers who have taken orders 
in the Episcopal Church at the hands of Bishop 
Stevens have falsified theirs, and ought to have 
been denounced by him at the altaras perjured 
men. The “Presbyter” then points out that this 
language of Bishop Stevens can be justified only 
on extreme High Church grounds: “If, indeed, 
itcan be proved that a particular external regi- 
men is of the essence of the Christian Church, so 
that those who leave the Episcopal communion 
‘abandon the Church of God,’ then that state- 
ment may be defended ; not otherwise.” The 
words which follow are respectfully commended 
to all that vast crowd of shilly-shallwhg Church- 
men who are described by them: } 

“There is no intermediate positith between 
the highest churcbmanship and the most liberal 
and moderate episcopacy. There is nat a foot 
of ground anywhere between these points on 
which an honest and intrepid reasoner can 
stand for a moment. The position of the 
thorough High Churchman who defends the 
‘unchurcbing dogma’ and boldly eq 


; eonsigns al} 
non-Episcopalians to * ’ 
ts intelligible sod ‘sopeleteut Bet teens 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


unintelligible being fn society (his honest; 
being acknowledged) is one who does not hol 
the unchurching dogma, and yet acts in every- 
thing as if he did; who will not say that the 
evangelical denominations around us are not 
Christian churches, but will not say théy are.” 


--.-Three posthumous essays by John 
Stuart Mill, on “ Nature,” ‘ The Utility of Re- 
ligion,”’ and ‘‘ Theism,” have lately been pub- 
lishedin London. Their admission of the pos- 
sibility of a future life and of the truth of 
other doctrines of religion have raised no small 
stir among the unbelieving critics. We re- 
produce in this place his estimate of the char- 
acter of Christ, which will be received by 
Christians in this country, as it has been in En- 
gland, with a measure of surprise : 


‘Tle most valuable part of the effect on the 
chara ‘er which Christianity has produced by 
holdin, up in a divine person a standard of 
excelle: -e and a model for imitation is avail- 
able even to the absolute unbeliever and can 
never more be lost to humanity. For it is 
Christ rather than God whom Christianity has 
held up to believers as the pattern of perfection 
for humanity. Itis the God incarnate more 
than the God of the Jews or of Nature who, 
being idealized, has taken so great and salutary 
ahold on the modern mind. And, whatever 
else may be taken away from us by rational 
criticism, Christ is still left—a unique figure, 
not more unlike all bis precursors than all bis 
followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no 
use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gos- 
pels, is not historical, and that we know noi how 
much of what is admirable has been super- 
added by the tradition of his followers. The 
tradition of followers suffices to insert any 
pumber of marvels, and may have inserted all 
the miracles which he is reputed to have 
wrought. But who among his disciples or 
among their proselytes was capable of invent- 
ing the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imag- 
ining the life and character revealed in the 
Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of Gal- 
ilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character 
and idiosyncracies were of a totally different 
sort; still less the early Christian writers, 
in whom nothing is more evident than that the 
good which was in them was all derived, as 
they always professed that it was derived, from 
the higher source, What could be added and 
interpolated by a disciple we may seein the 
mystical parts of the Gospel of St. John, 
matter imported from Philo and the Alexan- 
drian Platonists and put into the mouth 
of the Saviour in long speeches about him- 
self, such az the other Gospels contain not 
the slightest vestige of, though pretended to 
have been delivered on occasions of the deepest 
interest and when his principal followers were 
all present—most prominently at the Last Sup- 
per. The East was full of men who could have 
stolen any quantity of this poor stuff, as the 
multitudinous Oriental sects of Gnostics after- 
ward did. But about the life and sayings of 
Jesus there isastamp of personal. originality 
combined with profundity of insight which, if 
we abandon the idle expectation of finding 
scientific precision where something very dif- 
ferent was aimed at, must place the Prophet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who 
have no belief in his inspiration, in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast. When this pre- 
eminent genius is combined with the qualities 
of probably the greatest moral reformer and 
martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal rep- 
resentative and guide of humanity; nor even 
now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, 
to find a better translation of the rule of vir- 
tue for the abstract into the concrete than to 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve 
our life, When to this we add that, to the con- 
ception of the rational skeptic, it remains a 
possibility that Christ actually was what he 
supposed himself to be—not God, for he never 
made the smallest pretension that cHarac- 
ter, and would probably have ‘thought such a 
pretension as blasphemous as it seemed to the 
men who condemned him, but a man charged 
with a specia), exprees, and unique commission 
from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue— 
we may well conclude that the influences of 
religion on the character which will remain 
after rational criticism has done its utmost 
against the evidences of religion are well worth 
preserving, and that what they lack in direct 
strength ;as compared with those of a firmer 
belief, is more than compensated by the greater 
truth and rectitude of the morality they sanc- 
tion.’ 


....The Chicago Presbytery will not carry 
Professor Patton’s case to the General Assem- 
bly. The reason seems to be that the absurd- 
ity of the proceedings of the Synod is suf- 
ficiently apparent to everybody without any 
farther demonstration, A paper has just been 
issued by the Presbytery setting forth the 
grounds on which it declines to appeal. The 
utter irregularity of the Synod’s operations is 
thorougbly exposed. Take this specimen: 

“To recapitulate, the Synod ee ean the 
complaint and thereby declared Prof. Swing to 
be out of the Church ; (0) they again declared 
him to be out, and (c) next resolved that he 
was in—both declarations being, for conven- 
ience, embodied in one paper, which we~have 
already quoted;-(d) they declare the. Presby- 
tery’s action ‘null and void’; (¢) they order 
the Presbytery to do what they had declared to 
be null and void—that is, erase the name, and 
they order this after they have sustained the 
charges and after they have declared that Prof. 
Swing deserves suspension—an act of disci- 
pline which requires considerable time to ter- 
mivate it. What right had they, on their own 
principles, to close a man’s connection with 
the Church in this sammayy manner ?”’ 


The following little sum in arithmetic should 
also be ciphered ont by all good Presbyterians: 

** The Synod, for some reason, was reduced 
to a smaller number at the time of rendering the 
Gaal judgment on this case than was the Chi 





cago Presbytery when it a 


4 Mr. Swing. 
Prof. Patton said he ‘appealed to ‘a wider 
jury. 


Fortunately its width admits of easy 
measurement by figures. With three or four 
exceptions, the minority of the Synod did not 
vote because they denied the Synod’s jurisdic- 
tion. Twelve of them were excused from 
voting and many bad Rone home before the 
time for voting came. Thirty-nine votes were 
given by the Synod to sustain the charge of 
upfaithfulness, and thirty-six to sustain the 
charge of heresy. But in the Presbytery there 
were forty-eight votes against and thirteen for 
@ istaining the charge of heresy, while upon the 
other charge the vote stood forty-six to fifteen. 
We had thus the spectacle of thirty-six men in 
the Synod sustaining the charge of heresy, against 
Sorty-eight men on the opposite side in the Presby- 
tery ; and thirty-nine men in the Synod sustain- 
ing the first charge, against forty-six men of the 
cont j in the Presbytery. It should 
be noted, also, that forty-two members were 
absent and twelve present and excused from 
voting. There may possibly be some who will 
regard this asa mighty moral victory for the 
prosecution, but we doubt it.” 


-..- The American Missionary Association 
has recently held its annual meeting at Clinton, 
Iowa. President Magoun was the chairman 
and the preacher. The statistics of its institu- 
tions are are as follows: ‘‘ Churches 53; char- 
tered institutions, 7; higher schools, 17; com- 
mon schools, 18; missionaries and teachers, 
273; pupils, 10,490; churchmembers, 3,177; 
members added this year, 615.’ Eight new 
churches have been organized among the 
Freedmen aod tie average additions to the 
ehurches for each minister was 114%. The 
Association is about to carry the war into 
Africa with new vigor Secretary Cravath and 
President Ware, of Atiauia, are about to go to 
that country to examine the work of the Mendi 
Mission and make explorations, with a view to 
finding other bases of labour. 


....Barnabas Root, 4 native African who was 

brought to this country by the American Mis- 
sionary Association and educated at Galesburg 
and Chicago, was ordained as a mission >~« ‘ast 
Sunday evening, at the Broadway ‘1. 
Church. The sermon was preached Ly .»:. 
Taylor from the appropriate text in Mark v, 19: 
“Go home to thy friends and tell them bow 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.”” Mr. 
Root, who is a man of fine intellect and good 
scholarship, is to return to his own country 
aud will labor under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in the Mendi Mis- 
sion. 

....The Presbytery of Elizabeth insialled the 
Rey. Alexander McKelvey over the church in 
Westfield, against the protest of a minority of 
the church and congregation. The miuoriiy, 
represented by Mr. Chauncey B. Ripiey, ap- 
pealed tothe Synod, whica has just directed 
the Presbytery to recousider the whole matter, 
and, after giving the minority a full heariuy, to 
decide whether the pastoral relation shall be 
dissolved or not. Syuvds seem to be looking 
up in these days. 





Publisher's Department, 


THE best ‘Elastic Truss” (tor rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘* Blastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc, and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 
oo ene 





Coven Mepicryks should be so com- 
pounded that they can be taken “ little and 
often.” It is the Throat and Chest, not the 
Stomach that is affected. This is one great 
secret of the success of Cor’s- CouaH 
Bartsam, Try it. Our dealers all sell it. 





SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS, 


THE GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, of 
No. 1 Bond street, New York (established 
1831), offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 








BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


Tue sale of reserved seats for the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic will take place at the 
Academy of Music,on Tuesday, the 10th 
instant. The season promises to be the 
most successful in all respects of any and 
many musical novelties will be presented. 

Tu earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 

For the month of October, 1874 ............. $1,507,000 











Barnings Orst ten months, Ne 11,824,903 
©. sticteefienc? salman 
1873,..... sevceees 10,503,011 
EE é 

Tum best is the cheapest, Buy DEVUB'S 
BRILLIANT OLL,. The safest end: beat 
oil ig the world. ; 


we o “ « - 


[November 19, 1974, 


STOCK INVESTMENTS IN WALL gy. 
Tue old-established and responsible house 
of Alex. Frothingham & Co., bankers, 19 
Wall Street, New York, continue to pur- 
chase and sell ‘Stock Privileges” on ‘all 
the stocks dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange. This method of dealing is the 
only way that persons can purchase stock 
safely with small capital. This firm hag 
placed before us their explanatory circular, 
showing how purchases can be made in 
Wail Street with $50 to $1,000, and persons 
making these investments are entitled to all 
the advantages of large purchasers, We 
would advise all who desire to invest to 
seud for this circular. In many instances 
it states how thousands of dollars have been 
made from an exceedingly small sum, 











Fost&r Brorsers, 309 Fulton st, offer 
the largest assortment of Carpets in the 
city of Brooklyn. Also Lace Curtains ang 
Upbolstery Goods. 

Choice styles in Velvet Carpets We 
claim, aud our patrons confirm the fact, 
to have a more extended variety of taste, 
fully designed patterns of Velvet Carpets 
than any house in the trade. We solicit ap 
examination of our stock from all in pur, 
suit of Carpets. FosTER BROTHERS, 

509 Fulton street, Brooklyn 


Lambrequins made to order. Luce Cur, 
tains in new designs. Our sales in thig de 
partment are also rapidly increasing. 

FostrR BRoruers, 

Carpeis and Upholstery, 809 Fultop 

si:cet, Brooklyn. 





The styles of Body Brussels this season 
are very attractive. Our large sales give 
evidence of their popularity. 

Foster BrotTHers, ' 

Carpets and Upholstery, 309 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. ‘ 





JUDGMENT OF MUSICIANS. — 


TukoporE THoMAs, the distinguished 
founder and conductor of the famous 
‘*Vbomas’ Orchestra,” New York, ought to 
know as well as any one the opinions en- 
terlained by musicians respecting musical 
instruments. He declares that they gem 
erally agree with him in regarding the 
Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs as much 
the best instruments of this class in the 
world. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
they are now largely exported to Europe, 
commanding higher prices there than the 
instruments of their best makers. 

~-————, 


FLOWERS. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement 
of the Parisian Flower Co., in another 
column. A large and an attractive stock of 
fresh goods is always on exhibition at this 
establishment. “ 











A Youtnu’s Pusuiication.—For nearly 
half a century the Youth's Companion, @ 
Boston, has been published. 1t was started 
in 1827 and is to-day one of the brightest 
and most vigorous papers with which wé 
are acquainted. 


a 

Tue fame of Niagara’s thundering Catt 
ract is universal. So is the good repute of 
the Pany-Kitter. It is spoken well of by 
people in the city where it is mavufactured 
and by people in all parts of the world. Its 
advertisements claim a good deal for it; but, 
in the face of so many commendations a8 it 
has secured, no one can say nay to their as- 
sertions. Try the Parn-KiLLER and prove 
the truth of them for yourself. et 





WE wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisements of Samuel 
Pollock, Chemist, in our columos. The 
Toothache Drops and Frozen Balm are 
worthy the special attention of the publi¢ 
and dealers throughout the country, a5 we 
are confident they are articles of 
merit. Agents desiring to engage the 
sale of these preparations will find it to 
their advantage to address Mr Pollock on 
the subject. . 


Es wi i ble 
Laptgs will experience much less trou 
with their sewing if they use the Eureka 








Machine Twist, Try it once and be cou: 
vineed. 
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FAIRBANKS'S SCALES. 


Taere is hardly a village in the country 
which is not practically acquainted with 
the Messrs. Fairbanks, the great scale man- 

tarers, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont. The 
business of this popular firm is now larger, 
obably, than that of all others in that line 
in the country put together. They make a 
ectly reliable article and then fix a price 
that defies competition. On that safe basis 
shey are steadily increasing their business 
month by month and year by year, in good 
times and in bard times. They are con- 
tantly making improvements and mean to 
xeep up with the times, . 

Their latest conbination is their transport- 
tion scale, patented on the 9th of June, 
1974. It unites fourteen different scales in 
yoe, enabling @ man at onceto weigh bulk 
weight, tare, cars, etc, Their improved 
rain scale registers at once, on one beam, 
the weight of any four kinds of grain. 

They bave agencies in all the leading 
sities in the country, and have recently ex- 
ynded their connections to the Island of 
Java, from which far Eastern spot they 
pave received a commission to manufacture 
arge scales with Asiatic and Spanish 


weights. 





KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
aod towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulphur, and 
Chalybeate Springs,Perpetual Snow-Capped 

Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasant 
Days and Cuol Nights. Colorado bas the 
most desirable climate for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
dimate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
hasa wonderful effect on those predisposed 
topulmonary affections. Colorado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States ; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
wnd Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc. 
Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Circulars and all information’ cheerfully 
went by addressing General PassengerAgent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 





EVENINGS AT HOME. 


Now that the long evenings have come 
md the young people are obliged to. find 
wmusement and recreation indoors, it is 
worth the attention of families to look at 
lhe numerous games offered for their enter- 
tainment, Of late some very desirable 
oovelties have been brought to public 
notice and old favorites have been served 
op in new form. Messrs. E. 8. Selchow & 
Uo., 41 John St., New York, are the largest 
dealers in this city in the field of Home 
Amusements, and we have received from 
them acase of ‘‘Hvenings at Home,” which 
contaius so many pretty family pastimes 
we have scarcely space tonamiethem. Call 
indseethem and look at their collection. 
A capital place for Holiday Gifts. 
———— 


RATHBONE STOVE WORKS. 


Oum readers will notice the advertisement 
of Rathbone, Sard & Co., the great stove 
manufacturers of Albany, N.Y., on page 23. 

goods are known in every section of 
the country as among the very best offered 
in this or any other market. This firm, be- 
tides their immense stock in Albany, have 
agencies in Detroit and Chicago, where all 
dealers and others can supply their wants 
Atshort notice. Probably no firm in the 
country stands higher in this special branch 
of trade and none doa larger business. We 
commend these estimable and reliable men 
to the special consideration. of those thon- 
sands of our readers interested in the busi- 
Hess spoken of. , 


-_. 


INDIGESTIBLE BREAD. 


THE reason why those bakin wders 
inthe market, adulterated with alGh, dhalk, 
a substances, make bread and -bis. 

Very indigestible is because they 
it rag the gg of the wheat and render 
age . Now this is not the case 
ie Price’s Cream Baking Powder. Its 
to y and perfect combination enables it 
— a tiiales easy of digestion, be- 

in eir 
tin stg natural taste. Those 


0 Dave not ould test them, as also his 
Hane Flavoring Extracts, so pure and de- 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE. 


Tus celebrated Sanitarium—the largest 
institution in the world where the sick are 
treated without medicine and always ac- 
cording to the laws of life and health— 
having been filled to overflowing during 
the past summer, is now open to the recep- 
tion of invalids for the autumn and the 
coming winter. Already more than one 
hundred patients have arrived for a winter’s 
stay. Wecan give good accommodations 
for two hundred more, If any of the 15,- 
000 sick ones who read the Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT are really desirous to get well, let them 
correspond with our pbysician-in-chief, Dr. 
James C. Jackson, Dansville, Livingston 
Co., New York, and, if he says they can get 
well, let them come without delay, take 
treatment, get well, go home, and be of 
some use to their friends, or to their fam- 
ilies, or to mankind. What is the use in 


being Sick? Send postage stamp to prepay 
answer. 
Our Home Hyerenic Institute. 





FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


nothing equals Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It is a most powerful restorative 
tonic, also combining the most valuable 
nervive properties, especially adapting it to 
the wants of debilitated ladies, suffering 
from weak back, inward fever, congestion, 
inflammation, or ulceration, or from nerv- 
ousness or neuralgic pains. Mr. G. W. 
Seymour, druggist, of Canton, N., Y., 
writes Dr. Pierce as follows: ‘“ The demand 
for your Favorite Prescription is wonder- 
ful, and one man stated to me that his wife 
had not done a day’s work in five months, 
when she commenced taking your Favor- 
ite Prescription, took two bottles and is 
now on the third bottle, and is able to do 
her house-work alone and milk fourteen 
cows twice a day.” Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is sold by all dealers in medi- 
cines. 


EVERY DAY 


for six weeks to come the Overcoat De- 
partment will be replenished. The new 
style Long Fur Beaver in both the Men’s 
and Boys’ Departments will be introduced 
daily. Last winter we retailed C. O. D. over 
Seven Thousand Overgarments, and this 
winter the number will be increased. 


ALDWIN 
THE CLOTHIER 


Broadway and Canal Street, N. Y., and of 
Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn. 
EE ee 





E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
nae or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the gepuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 


LANDAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS OF 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 7 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 

an unsurpassed variety of 

RICH PReANre DINNER AND TRA, 8.'TS, 
‘BRON 





q 








SETS, CLOCKS 
, CHINA VASES, 


Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


AND 
Ovineton BrotHERs & QvINeToN, 
12 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
—— oS —__— 


E. D. BURT & ©O., 


Boots anp SxHoks, 
287 FLUTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 





HW BAROSMA ES 


and Acidity of the Seomsen: } 


To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com- 
fort, use Thurston’ Ivory Bearl Tooth Powder. 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Nov.14th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12 m., on 
Wednesday at 4 and 11} a. m., on Thursday 
at 11} a. M., and on Saturday at 6 and 114 





A.M. T. L. James, P. M. 
——————E———— 
DIED. 





LEEDS.—On the 20th ult., at their home in Hanover, . 
N. H., Julia, wife of 8. P. Leeds, D.D. of the 
Congregational church at Dartmouth College, and 
daughter of the late Roe Lockwood, of this city. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhcea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic R dy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS are SROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 
do the New York Times, Nov 5th.) 
e Hippodrome this season bids fair to increase its 


Th 
hold on popular favor by giving to the public a per- 
formance totally devoid of anything objectionable. 

















The Amusement Marvel of the Age. 
P. T. BARNUM’S P. T. BARNUM’S 
GRBAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
MENAGERIE OF SIX HUNDRED RARE WILD 
MENAGERIE OF oe HUNDRED RARE WILD 
The largest and most instructive 

ON IN THE WORITD! 
N IN THE WORLD! 
Should be seen by every child in the land. 
MISS MAUD OSWALD, AS SUNLIGHT, 
in her thrilling equestrian feat in the grand domestic 

drama, entitled INDIAN LIFE 


ucing One Hundred male and female riders,with 
SIG. LEON’S TRIBE OF INDIANS! 


All the Great Races: ELEPHANT, CAMEL, PONY, 
MONKEY, CHARIOT, STANDING, FLAT, LANCA- 
SHIRE RACES, etc., ete. 





ENGLISH STAG HUNT 
the most brilliant Equestrian Spectacle of the age. 
Victoria upon the Velocipede. 


Doors open at 1 and 6:30 P. M. Performances at2and 
8 o’clock. Box Office open daily from 9to 4. Seats se- 
cured six days in advance. Grand Orchestra, $1.50; 
Orchestra, $1; Family Circle, 50 cents. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY’S 


exhibit of Stoves, Ranges, and Heaters at the Amer- 
ican Institute Fair is Unequaled for Novelty and 
Merit. The Calcium Bas 








e Burner and the Empire 


N.Y. Who 

& RAMSAY, 247 and 249 Water st. 
STANDARD & CO., 8 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 
CHARLES BALLARD, Toledo, Ohio. 





DR. WM. HALI’S 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, AS eals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces whi the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE ISHOPE. 


Ja mung nat Yo hen Pete to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given you up. 
ALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
pad at wholesale of the PROPRIETORS JO F. 
ENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 


SPI G OF BLOOD, 


CROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 





cathe e Bain BSaye Trochen: Oargsnated Biko 
ic ive. ey’s es, . 
Mott’s Liver Pills, etc. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


CURES Gravel, 
Bropey, Palpitaion or ahs 
rt, J of Kid- 









Prostate. 


|] For eight years 
ihe Detocui armas Cou 





and for sale by 





Druggists. 
Price $11 6 Bottles for $6, 
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FAIRBANKS’S 
SCAL 


STANDARD. 





STANDARD 
Hay, Coal, Stock, 
Platform, and Counter 


SCALES. 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311i Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.’ 


2 Milk Street, Boston. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


s. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street. 
{INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

The principal features of this Compen are A BSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THB INSURED. 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
OHN E. DE WIT‘, President. 


J 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 














ery intelligent person isaware thatalargeamount 
of money is wasted and thrown away every yerr in 
Clothing, Silk. Laces, Kid Gloves, ctc., which become 
soiled with Grease, Point, Tar, ete., and are 
laid aside not half worn. There is no longer any ¢x- 
cuse for this fearful waste, as 


FRAGRANT 
SA POoOLIiIitN FB 


Will clean all kinds of Clothing, Silks, Lace~, Kid 
Gloves, etc., etc. Itremoves Paint, Grease and 
Tar INSTANTLY, and without the least injury to the 
finest fabric, 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


SOLD BY AGEN ed DRUGGISTS. 
Agents Wanted, ova: wmeuzn sco. 
TRAVEL. 

How to Escape the Winter. 
ps a 


NASSAU, the Madeira of America, with its fine 
American Hotel and beautiful location. 
GO TO 
JAMAICA, with its Blue Mountains, affording 
every choice of temperature for a residence. 
GO TO 
GABACAS the beautiful and interesting capital of 
enezuela, with dry climate and equable temperature. 
The Atas Steamship Company’s large, lass 
Iron Steamers, specially fitted for Passengers, leave 
New York every fifteen days for the above renowned 
health resorts. For particulars apply to 
PIM, FORWO & OO., Agents, 
56 Wall Street, New York. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 

















The ificent steamers of this line leave Pier 
foot of al Street, North River, New York. ever: 
alternate SATURDAY, connecting at Panama wit 
Company’s Steamers P Poms 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
andalso for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Ameri- 
can States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

T mpany’s splendid Steamers leave San Fran- 
cisco for Yokobama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 
fortnight. 

Rates of pas e, including meals, berth, and all 
necessaries for the trip: 

New York to San Francisco—80, $100, $110 Currency. 

San Francisco ty Yokohama—#s5 or $150 Gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or $200 Gold. 

A competent surgeon on board. 

For freightand passage tickets or further informa- 
tion epply, at the Office, on the wharf, foot of Canal 
st., No River, New York. H. J. BULLAY 


RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO T@ ST. PAUL, 
poasing through more Business Centers and Pleasure 
rts apd traversing a finer country than any other 
Northwestern Line. It is the only Railway Line 
through the Valley of the Upper Mississippi River, 
the sbenery of which equals in variety and grandeur 
that of the “ Historic Hudson” and is no less famous, 
road mapee better Connections than any other 
ro Line. 
N ie only Railway in the Northwest which 
° 6s the Sl-eping Cars run thereon. 
The y lebrated Sleeping and Day Cars run 
ween Chicago, waukee, St. Paul, and 
without change. 
ne By ea ARMY, 
eo. 
OS Sabres “Gchorsi Agent 
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Superintendent. 











Teal BIS PUSE Vasc 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO.., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 

















COFFEES.—There is nothing doing in invoie?s of 
tio, for want of stock, but a steady distributive trade 
ontinues at full prices. Low grades are becoming 
carce and are appreciating in value, in consequence 
of a large ypepors on of Rios now on the way, consist- 
ng of oA cay qualities. There arelarge ship- 
ments due mit in the next thirty days, and this fact 

tends to steady the market, which would otherwise 
go higher, Maracaibos are in good demand oo — 
stock is light. The balance of the crop, 8 mi] 
will soon be here, and it will not be surprising if "ml 
roasting Coffees cut loose from Rios and bring higher 
prices, as Java Coffees are fully 8c. gold higher than 
aoe y of nearly as good intrinsic value. Old Govern- 
ment Javas, notwithstanding their high price, sell to 
some extent, and, as the stick now here, as well as 
what will arrive this year, is controlled by aring ae 
are able and willing to maintain values, 
to be no immediate probability of a decline 

FISH AND h.—Mackerel is in good de- 
mand. The supply of Dry Cod is very much reduced. 
Sane fair, and pricesare well su rted. e! 

erring are dull and quiet. Dutch Herring in Kegs 
#1 10 to $1.15. Salt.—Liverpool Fine is in light demand 
but prices are stead Bulk is dull and lower. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—There has been @ fair amount 
of business doing, considering the election imped- 
iment, and prices are generally maintained. Currants 
are in good request at hardening prices. Prunes are 
in moderate demand. cee is dull and prices irreg- 
ular. Datesare steady at 7Xc. 

MOLASSES. ~enare. ts but little doing in Foreign. 
For New Orleans the demand is limited to trade 
wants, although values are not quotably lower; stilla 
marked concession would be necessary to effect sales 
to any considerable extent. We notice sale of 148 
bbis. New Crop at auction at 77 to 8lc. per gallon. 
Sugar House Molasses continues firm. The demand 
principally for expo! 

SUGARS.—Since our last and during the entire 
week Refined have ruled inactive, with prices de- 
cidedly in favor of buyer. We reduce our cnotations 
on soft goods and % on Powdered and Granulated. 
Crushed Sugars still continue in fair demand for ex- 
port and prices are relatively AS than the other 

ades of Hards. Rows are the demand being 

imited to refiners’ actual —E., which are not large 
in the present condition of trade 

SYRUPS. oan ——— yt the entire week has 
been vey dull for all grades of Syrups and prices 
rather easier. 

EAS.—There has been but little doing in invoices, 
as the election has interfered somewhat with business 
and the sales by auction have supplied the immediate 
wants of buyers. Greens.—Sales have been light, but 
holders are not disposed to make concessions from 
the low prices now ruling. Japans at the sale sold at 
slightly lower eeloes. but the regular market is steady. 
Oolongs.—A fair distributive trade is doing un- 
chansed fleur 

BUI LDING. “MATERI IALS.—Cement.—Rosedale is 
firm at $1.50. Portland, $4 and $4.50. Hardware.—The 
demand continues moderate, but the season is far ad- 
vanced and very little trade can be expected for the 
balance of the year. Glass.—French Window is steady 
=  unchensed agsens. English Sheet is in fair de- 

Lime.—Sta' #1 to $1. 0; Rockland, $1.35 to 
i ‘3: Ground, $1. os. Brick. —Pale, $4.75 to $5; Up-River. 
$8 to'$9; Haverst traw Bay, $9to $10.50; Fire Brick, $46 
to $55 per thousand. 


aoe bee 





GENERAL AL MARKET. 


Rye Flour 
isin good demand, without much change rei price. 
Corn Mea! = Arrivals are limited, demand moderage. 


ay ” owing to the firmness of holders. The 
at tit bales, of which 1,267 were taken 


for January, 154@15 13-82 cents for Febru ary, 159-1 
@16 1-16 Peta) for April, 
164 G16 cents for May, and 16 9-32@16 9-16 cents for 


ethers ila 6% cents. mbs were 
plenty anda fraction lower. Ordinary to prime lots 
were sola at6%@8 cents, with choice se selections at 8 
cents. Hogs were lower. Ohio Live sold atan aver- 
age of 6% cents for Corn-fed, weighing each 193 Ibs. 
and Grass-fed 5! oma, , weigning 115 lbs. each. Dre: 
Gominee® to 84@' hoe The receipts for the week 
were Beef acto 26 rr = 


ws, 1, ves, 
21% ioasan ign bs, and 32,461 Hogs. 
ES AND L ATHER. tides The market 
tai and ao are ponenet heater. mtd 
lock Sole is in — demand. Oak Sole is steady. 
METALS. r.—Ingot is — ‘Iron, —Scotch 
continues aul and sales are slo merican Pig 
p Iro ic., deliv. 


dull and lower. Sales of 
e ~~. saet.—Pigts very dull. Zino--Sheet is steady 
en 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantine con. 
tinue dull andin light demand. Coal.—English Can- 
nel is dull and slow of sale. Domestic is only in mod. 

erate request and prices are firm. Liverpool Cannel 
$17 to $18, Liverpool Gas a a to $10, anersvense 
$7.75, Camberiant Soft $6.25 to $6.75. 


at unchanged prices Gunny Bags are quiet. Sales 
of heavy weight an 

changed. Hay.—The market is very quiet rr? dull. 
North River Shipping ® cts., Clover 0@ . and 
falt eee Ge a is dull hit prices are anchaiiged. 


Long 
OILS AND DNAVAL STORES ES.—Oils.—Linseed is in 
better demand ae are tending upward. Crude 
hel Lardisin good demand. Co 


at 36c. Heein mmon Strained is in less demand. 
inues dull and quiet. 
City Pitch unch anged 
ROVISIONS.— he market for Hog product has 
been somewhat unsettled. Beef.—The market was 
dull and quiet and business confined to small lots. 
woo "he trade has been fair and prices have 
remained i steady throughout. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MAE MARKET. 


A&HES. wen A. .2 quiet a and weak. Pearls are 












Pous,trgt ore capatanens © ceneeecccences aeepoces 
Peet Wan Rene! of Beans have been liberal, The 
demand for Medium has been fair at steady prices. 
Pea Beans are y. e of nothing doing in 
White Kidneys. We qu 
Beans, Pea, 1874, prime. . 2 20@2 25 
ea, fair to good. 1 9022 10 
Beans, Medium, 1874. prime 2 nad 065 
s i. oF $0 good. 4 70@1 90 
Beans, Marrow, 6022 65 
Beans, Marro good a 2 35 
Beans , White sana 4, ast 2 Ct) 
Bea 4 Kidney, eg EMM ws coves ceineaed 3 00@3 25 
demand for fine of State has 
been xy oa vecently have liy d sod, 
sho. supply. W ‘all Tubs are in 
ood demand, Rolls are in For Western 
falr-or 8 was pack. 
ages. We quote: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


tate outes, bom to oni vate 


prim 
rkin tubs, 
tate, half-firkin tubs, fa to good. 
te, elsh tub dairies, good ito prime. 
tate, Welsh tubs, fair to prim 
tate, Welsh tubs, poor 














tate, hal if-firkin tubs, ae 00d invoices 
State, Ww elah tubs...’ . 


sh-navored Setections. 
State, —— trom fine a 
erate. 


. cookin: 
CHEESE. The market for State saa has been 













about steady since cur jas last. The yy business has 


seseraly Sige er 
generally o of ee e. 
woe. te | = ae hillings, 
e 


Western 


eese arriving are 
rs oh quotation. , by 





‘air to goo 


° flat, epee PL 
DRIED fat, fair to good... Applies: are in good re- 
uest and firmer. Peeled Peaches are very fi 









rm 


and 





ave a fairinquiry. Unpeeled are in better demand 
and higher. Plums are in fair nog We quote: 
Apples, Southern, 1874, Slicea, — ; $ 
“ “ “ rs. 5K@ 4 
nd State, 1873.Sliced....... 14@ 
- e S74..... 6K@ 
Peaches, 1874, N. C., Peeled..... 20 @34 
1 eeled, prime ..29 @30 
“ 1874; peeled fair to good <1127 @B 
“a Unpeeled, halves... --- 8 @ 8X 
- Unpeeled, quarters.. .. 64@7 
Spackborries, sss rthnemcnpasemnngeness 9 @9K 
Cherries, Southern, Lm 23 @30 
Plums, 1874, State. rib. 18 @19 
Plums, 1874, Bouthern, per ib: -.16 @18 
IEE TIES so cccocencaesenscoceso-cecce 





ao aesoes have advanced 2c. ona 
sala le at lc. higher. 





Telees. single barrels, 
State and Pennsylvania..... 
Western, prime marks... 

Western, ordinary 


33 @35 
mS ~The Geainiad continues good for fresh Toe 
Limed have 


en 
e 




















Limed, State........ i 

TMOG, WESteTD. o. pccccecoesver soccercegecccccen 
GREEN FRUITS, ~Appies are “unchanged B, “in 

fair demand. Pears have os. are ceased arrivi = 
uinces are 5! y. 
hestnuts are less plenty a 

are steady. Pea Nuts are full 


Apples: 

Western N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl.. 

Western N. Y., selected vai a 

a bois. » per bbl...... 
juan 












































per barrel..... ° 
Fane yooonty per box.. + 4£00@ 450 
00 ener cau DAITE]......eeeeereecccceseeeee. 3 00G 3 
Grapes 
Catawba, per Ib...............0+5 speenecesse ons, ane 
Isabella, per Ib.......sccceseeee seccccscceceses 6 @ 7 
oe om 3 00@ 3 25 
Fancy, per box,.......... cocee ecccccccccce 
Prime, POF DOX..........000e2000 2 75@ 3 00 
Green and Scalded, per box. - 100@ 200 
Cape Cod, fancy, per 9 50@10 00 
Cape Cod, prime, per bbl 8 15@ 9 25 
Eastern, fancy Sao 9 50@10 00 
Eastern, good to prime, per bb! 7 0@ 8 50 
Eastern, ’ fight-colored, per bbl 5 50@ 6 50 
ui 
hestnut ee ae 3 00@ 3 50 
ickory Nats, Shelibark, per bush. 2 00@ 2 25 
North C . per bush... 1 %5@ 2 00 
Peanuts, V' Bs cop cocesececes 150@ 199 
Pecans, pert eh cies cidh Ashonnesiad eves 9% W 
G ET ABLES. ane ot 
“ 2 15@3 00 
- 3 00@3 25 
- 8 00@3 25 
. : 00@1 2 
- TH@1 00 
2 2 00@10 00 
the de- 
pal ine ae- 
ok Potatoes are in good demand and higher. e 
uo! 
Rariy Rose, new double-head bbls........... 8 25@2 87 
Early Rose, in bulk, ere scccsceeees 8 OOG2 25 
P w, new double-head os. 1 75@2 25 
Peachblow, in bulk, per bbl.... 1 25@2 00 
Prince Albert, in bulk, per bbl... ............4 4 75@2 00 
Peerless, new double-h bbis. 5@2 00 
Peerless, in bulk. per bbl........ 50@1 75 
Chili ,new double-head bb 5@2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, Del., Yellow, per bbl. -2 50@3 00 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., | . pe . —@2 50 
Sweet Potatoes. Va.. in bbls. per bbl —@2 
OULTRY AND GA E.—Poultry.—The roc has 


2) 


hickens, State, ed to pr., # 
hickens, State, fair to good... 
hickens, Jersey, g *d to pr., 

hickens, Jersey, fair a 2 300d. # D.. 
hickens, Western, fat woe 
hickens, Western, air to o 00d, # BD. 
hickens, 





ogecee 


‘urkeys, Loner) "d 10 Dre. e * 
Turkeys. W ‘fair to good, # 
Purkeys, POOT, @ BM... ..cccceceeeeee 
Ducks, Jersey, # tb. 
Ducks, Western, @ b 
Ducks, poor, # b.. 
Geese, Jersey, @ RR 
Geese, Western, # D.. 
Geese, poor, # Bb 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Spring Chickens, Jersey and L.I., 2 ».. 
Spring Chickens, Western, @ b 
Fowls, goreey. # Ib 

rn. 


elec 








Hares, per 
Rabbits, per mand a abiirnm 
Venison, short saddles 


Venison, whole Deer, ¥ a 





BSRRSSSSSSeuRass Rametennts ee: 








& 
@ODOHANSH DOHDHLO|DOHHNSDAHS 


GOSSDQSOSHQSHED HO99805600 
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BEERS 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Greceries and Provisions. 


=e Duty: 
1 seve. © 























ace 2.150 
SALERATUS. 


|PORK 
Tho 
_- — 84a— Oy) ifleavy” ‘Mone West- 


\HAMS—SMO 
‘Sug; ,Cured, City. “agigald 
estern.14 21434 
‘SHOULDERS SMOKED. 
+ 94010 


jSho 
iShort Ribbed.. ... 
\Dasae nee land....... 


Best Ret. Ref... 
{No 


BEEF. 
Pate Mess, 
# bbl... 


cty 2050 a—— 






+--14eald 
Bisscaees ccccccccll all 


. 21200 
-1200 a13 50 


ra Mes 
| Packet tt Reef ..1500 al7 U0 





mene pce in 


al8 
Satna pate a lq als 
FISH. 
Dry Cod, Faqtl.5 50 


a 650 


PR Vd cee 


en i Salmon. pic. 





¥ bbi.new..18 00 


a 
—2% a—30 
in pers, # B. 8Xa— 93’ ‘SALI DUiE: ball cts. 8 











FRUIT. D 
f Ratsins.!ayer3 10 a-— ‘Turks ——agel 
Mure’l.. 380 a—— | Bb Gees 
Sa, 1.425 a—-— 
Seeaiess.600 a— ald 
Bu Valencia. —0x8— {Ashton? sfine2?% a—— 
..-e— 7 &— |Worthington 
Freaes: old cue — 4 fine......... als 
wane iz —s a ef heel 200 
Sardines i a catameeoe! a 
Table i oust in bxs, 
Maccaroni, 1a = W GOR......00 110 a1” 
—10 In pone lags, 
Vermicelli, Tl —14 ina b ad 8 
Dom. —10 a In small " 
CANNED FRUIT, Etc. 100 in a bbl 4ya—5 
Pqoches.3 De DA—BICARB. 
-250 2265 In Kegs, N’casti— a—6 
- merican.— a— 5% 
..350 a375 |In pepers, 60-D. aoe 
doz... 210 a—— CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Tomatoes, 2 B Grand Crystals.50 a—— 
Gec arms 1 a140 









© doz.,gold.—_ — _ a 300 
apres, onp. 
doz., gold. ai 





: 


Good Quality...40 a—43 
oO 2 a— 


rdin 3 35 
SOAP—Duty. ; ct.ad.v. 
Castile, ema: ll a 

a 


Pale 





time 23 a— 
Adam‘tine sup’ T..25 at 
ordinary.11al9 
|, a— 
RiCE— Dury: sigcte.B D 
Carolina, fair 

rime...... 





— 8a— 
64a 9 

Starch, Pat. Gloss _—> 

Starch. Corn.....— a—Il 


ago 
tarch, Laundy.. 


Flour and Grain. 


FLOUR. 
Balt,, Alx., & } 
Geo'to own} 


4% a 800 





|\WHEAT. 
“— ¢Cuinee 13 alld 


(2a 10655 








iWest'n White. ‘97 
PC a oer 93 


A 
Mixed bas ease - e—-s 
ins a—@ 


a103 


wk” Jersey 97 , kaon 


Weol, Hides, Furs. Skins. 


a—70 





ania a dry .. =} 
Setunatie ete.— bKa— —_ 
Marac’ibostd—19 a—20 
Mara.h’ ome etc— is 


own.. 100 
Matamoras...— —4 ILBATHER—DoTY: 


Pp. Cabello.. 
— 


— —20 a—22 





| 
| 





i 





ze 
aeees 
| soeseeeusssses 


own 


e 
Marten, North 20 
Goat Curacoa— 43 
“ Tamp.gid#® 047 
|Deer,, Sisal, @ ».60 a— 
S. Juan.. 


B 
b Bed | 


Bole. 


Buen ay 15; U per, 20a% # ct.ad. ¥, 


Oak ( ) Lt. D— — 


‘21 a—2 “Oak, middle..—— tov 


Galentts Buia. 134a— — 
Do.Kins® vce.— 17 a— 1s 


Green‘ .aWes 


Drugs a 

















Oak, bh 
ak, cr 


a—— 
Heulloch. Viaht— 2840 
Hemiock, mid— 28 a—30 
H emi’k,heavy—29 a—30 
Heml’ck.dam—17 a—2% 





il Cassia id 11 
sates fi 33 2 380 


rm’t. 
in oo nee! §%5a 6.00 


ont -— 2 a— 8 
gid in b’a 


7 learn Aci at a—liK 


Poosphorus.. 106 a— 
Pras Potash. .—81<e— 8 








asn.gold....—24 a— 
CochineaiHsed 47 
Coch.Mex.gd.— 43 


Seen a, by 
CN, £0. — Be 
Its — 86 


——== 


Sal aoa. gold 1 1% a a 


baw a 
Sarsa’iis, Mex., = 3 a 31K 

















vod Arabic 1b at 04 
’tscur .....—15 a—16 ae 
Gum Arabic, as Shellac, gold.— @ aaa 
tee eeeeee 20a Ss re 
Gum Benzoin— 56 a—— Sulph. ain, &2 gy 4a % 
Gum Myrrh, Tart.Ac d.gd..—51 ry 
ciel on —85 a 40 |Verdigris xid.—— "gms 
om “om, be filo » Bilue.— Kaa 
Gum Trag.,st.— 30 a— 45 eum Oat weer: 
Gon Aree 2-20 a— 80 Manilla cur’y— 90 3 
. lo a ¢ 
and Fr..gold—— a—— oH gola— 49 a 
' atema .£d— 80 8 a1 
IRON— Dory: Bars sual ci 
#b; R.R.70c #100 B; Boils 5c. ana shat 
er and Plate, 1 cH Bs! de.8 B eating 
nd, Hoop, and Scroll,'Am’can Ingot— 
1¥@1Ke. # Db; Pig $7 # 7 eathin ow " a 2K 
ton; Sheet. dc. # B. | ts) % > 30 a—3 
Eng, bail. 9% ton ‘sheathing oid 21 a— 21 
Amer. Rail # aE, 2 8 
currency....5500 26000 iBol sabicencaed _ pars 
Pig, English | TIN—(ZINN)—Douty: 
otch. # ton. 35 00a 300) Bars, and Blok rs 3 


Bar. 


wai 115 0620 0 
Ww. ass. 
Sheet, vant 


with Dury: Cut, 1%; 
piroughs 2 noes Horseshoe, 


Cut luaatya 88 (5 a 3% 
8da 9d....4 





SHOn Dt oe “f = 

\—DUTY: 2Xc. # DB. 

Dip & Pk (c) # 

Buck. “comp. (¢) 
#D 


—yya— — 


» be 
Bane, - e ~ 


725 a 

Sper “PER zee Duty: 
In Pigs, Bars, eae 
$1 50 per 100 ts. ne 
Plates, gold. 60 a 6% 


675 alg 
ZINC—Dovty: In Pigs 
1 30 #100 me; Sheetsiye 


r Sheets gld.—sxa—_ 


Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. 
OIL—DutTv: Palm 10,Olive Mayas STORES 











rie Linseed, fey ee "ts Turpe tee ; Bet 
7i4 ® to gal. 30'ct; Sperm| gal.; other kinds x1 
(foreign fisheries and| ad val. 
hale or other fish (for- Turpen: Stt.N. 
eign), 20 #@ cent. ad val. Tar Wh 230s—-— gg. 
ore. 2 seed ‘@ 450 a ‘ 
ive mc. Hg: au — hy 24 
Pam,@3....— 6 a— ¢ 30 230 
Seria City 7 a Re ~ oe td a-—- 
Rte a- 8 com 8 
Linseed, Eng—— a—— Nowe.) 278 
Whale, crnde— 60 a—65 280 Ts........ 235 a3m 
“ ref. Wint--(8 a—70 (Spi’ts Turpen.—29 a .4 
en ref. ) 8 a—— PRUE OL EU Moor 
perm. 6 a—— ie, 20 cts.; . Mets. 
wf 1% a180 iCrude, 40 to 47 Ret. Gem, 
. Western, grav., -— 8Ma-— 9 
distilled.....—55 a—— ME vcescneses a 4a 5K 
rand OPW. WwW all5 wo os = 
erosene {Il’e— — _ sh’pg order it 
ps aye ap DuTY: Free. Ream ; 5 i ee 
nob. es, ob’g lots)..— 
# ton, cur...4650 a—— |Napt . — 
( V)..— 9 aly 
Sundrie 
FEATHERS—Doty: Free. ‘American new, 
Prime West’n— 58 a—lv i 
BLES —Dert: 40 


ton. 

No’th Py ee 16 a—18 
EMP—. - 
Manill 
Italian 823; 


d.....— 5% a6 
.* 








Do. dressed... 220.00 -- 
N.R. ship#100Ds— tin 
Reta) 


American new. 
good to choice...— a— 


25 ; 'G ats a 

3% eo) Sisal| “cts # Dandwve 
$15 # ton. 

Rus.act. tin 2.235 Wa —— 


_ iM 2 Bx! ct., Hemp \ ct. 
nary ie bush, 





1 ise 
TREST 


ee 


Blasting, # 25 

Tithe cctédedee 
Shipping .. 
— 
(SEEDS—Dory: 





Et} 
ey 
BRS 





Clover, @D..... 10 a— ty 
Timothy, #bu 275 a29 
Flax,Am.rough2 5 a2ii} 





H. K. THUR 


BER & C0.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
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GC. E. GOODRICH, 
9{ Murray street, N. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Grain, 


Beans, 


Batter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 


Fruits, and all kinds of Coun- 


try P 


roduce. 


Prompt attention given to all consignments and {n- 


formation and prices by letter. 


nished on application. 
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FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
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Commercial, 


DRY 00DS. : 


Now that the absorbing interest of the 
s is over and the worst is known, it 
is gratifying to be able to mention that rs 
result, however deplorable it may be to the 
dominant party in the National Govern- 
ment, is not at all adverse in its effects upon 
posiness. There is really a more cheerful 
feeling among our mercantile classes and a 
revival of activity is noticed in the dry 
5 trade especially. It will be nearly 
two years before anything can be done by 
Congress to create any change in the fivan- 
cial affairs of the country; but there is a 
change in the feelings of the community, 
and, whetber for good reasons or not, there 
jsamore hopeful feeling among the trading 
community. If this be the case, and we do 
not think that anybody will question it, it 
ig all that was required to make trade bet- 
ter, for confidence isa matter of feeling, 
and, a8 the whole country is in a very 
gound’ condition, nothing is likely to bap- 
pen forthe next two years, at least, to de- 
stroy this feeling. 

It istoo late in the season to expect a large 
increase of business, but there will be more 
done the remaining part of the month than 
during the past three months. The light 
stockgof goods in all parts of the country 
willtequire frequent renewals and keep 
business better during the winter season. 
The late revisions in the prices of Garner’s 
prints and the reductions of half a centa 
yard in certain makes of bleached goods 
havecaused some new activity in the de- 
mand from first hands. In woolen goods 
the market has been dull and inactive and 
lower prices have been the rule in fancy 
cagsimeres. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been inactive during the week and the stock 
in first hands has considerably increased, 
but prices are without quotable change. A 
better demand is looked for now that the 
wxitement of the elections is at an end. 
The fine weather of the past fortnight has 
been favorable to all branches of the trade. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are still 
in limited demand and the reduction of 
price in Lonsdales, Hope Mills, and Uticas, 
aswellas in some other makes, have not 
yet had any marked effect in stimulating 
purchases, Most of the transactions from 
firsthands have been in small lots only, to 
weet the demands of current trade. 

Prioting cloths are in rather more active 
demand, with a hardening tendency of 
prices, There is no excess in the hands of 
manufacturers and the stock is not more 

than sufficient for thedemand. Sales of 64 
square, extra quality, are made at 58 to 54 
cents, 

Prints are in less active demand, but the 
Prices of standard productions are well 
maintained. There have been reductions to 
theextent of half a cent a yard in some 
styles; but the price-list is generally well 
sustained. The Sprague Mills are again at 
Work and turning out their usual_ supplies, 
although they have been reported as sus- 
pended. 3 

Ginghams are in fair demand for the 
favorite styles; but the less desirable makes 
are slow of sale and prices are tending to 
& lower level. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand, 
With more activity than is noticed in any 
other description of domestic cottons. 
Prices are steadily maintained. 

Corset jeans are inactive and the sales 
ro hands are toa very moderate ex- 

» but prices i 

asi, D remain unchanged and 

Cotton drills are very quiet. There is but 
Fs a for home consumption and 
pa OF export are on a very limited 
P ruby are in small demand for flat 

avorite makes; but prices remain 
Unchanged. 
Rolled jaconets are not in active demand 
Aor but the sales are to a suffi- 
© maintain steady prices. 
48 arein small demand. ‘The sales 
Po the clothiers, but prices are 


— cottons are generally dull, but 
at Ne are selling more freely to the 
ers at steady Prices. Denims, stripes 


ticks, and apron checks are quiet. The 
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sales.are small, but prices are generally un- 
changed. 

Worsted dress goods are still in fair de- 
mand at steady prices; but sales are effected 
Only in small quantities, to meet the im- 
mediate wants of trade. 

Woolen shawls are not quite so active 
as they have been and the sales are toa 
limited extent, even for the most favorite 
makes; but prices continue steady. 

Cloths and overcoatings are inactive, ex- 
cept for a few makes, which are in fair de- 
mand at steady prices. For the less popu- 
lar makes prices are lower, with a falling 
tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres are in limited demand 
and the prices of low to fine quality are 
marked down to suit the tendency of the 
market, but without having the effect of 
stimulating purchases. Buyers are apphr- 
ently holding off for still further reductions, 
with a strong probability of their wishes 
being complied with. 

Satinets continue very dull, but prices re- 
main unchanged. 

Flannels are in less active demand, but 
Drices are steady. Sales are to a limited 
extent and only to supply the current de- 
mands of trade. 

Blankets are inactive and sales are small, 
but prices are not affected by the dullness 
of the trade. The supply in first hands has 
been considerably reduced. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There are no changes to report in the 
market for foreign dry goods of any kind. 
The sales from first hands aresmall and only 
of fabrics adapted to the wants of the sea- 
son. The offerings at auction are abundant, 
but they are mostly composed of broken 
lots of medium qualities and prices are 
generally lower. Tbe demand is chiefly 
for goods adapted to the city trade, which 
has been good since the middle of last 
month. Black alpacas, mohair lusters, and 
most descriptions of dress goods are in fair 
demand at steady prices; but in black and 
colored silks and in nearly all descriptions 
of woolen goods for men’s wear prices are 
lower and the tendency is downward. The 
importations for the week are rather in ex- 
cess of the importations for the correspond- 
ing period in 1873. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


827 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
are Offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 
200 doz. Felt Hats, 956. 


FALL HATS AND BONN 
500 Doz. FELT HATS. 
D . BLACK, BLUE, BROWN, 
at $1.10—the FINEST QUALITY. 
100 Doz. SILK VELVET ROUND HATS and BON- 


2.98. 
EMBROIDERED SILK VELVET ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 
OSTRICH TIPS 
WILLOW PLUMES. 
500 Doz. RED BIRDS. 


$1. 
1,000 Doz. FANCY BIRDS, 50c. to $2.50. 
1,000 Doz. FANCY WINGS, 25c. to $2. 
We have now the largest FEATHER and FLOWER 
Department in the City, having taken a New Build- 
ing especially for these stocks. 


LACES. 


Large and well-selected Stock of REAL LACH in 
GUIPURE, 
TEREAD, 
oe 


‘OINT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
RUFFLINGS 
s 
The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city and at the 
lowest price. 
Nova IN CREPE DE CHENE & ORGANDIE 


LEVELESS JACKETS. 
CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE HATS, LACE 
END TIES. 


RIBBONS. 


stock of Ribb at Red 








Our i 





d Prices. 


100 Dozen RO 


sO 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LVETS. 


50 pieces BLACK VELVET, $1 90 pr yard. 

100 pieces BLACK VELVET, $2to $12 sper yard. 
2% pieces BROWN VELVET, $2 to $3 50 ner yard. 
BLUE, NAVY BLUE, GARNET 
AND ALL THE NEW CLOTH SHADES FOR 

TRIMMING 


LADIES’ TIES. 
1,00 Dozen ROMAN TIES, 20. p 
Dozen WINDSOR TIKS, 250. to 400. 


2,000 Dozen pa GLOV 


$1.20. Ev 


5 
ES, New Fall Shades, 9c. to 


“O'NEILL, 


8% and 829 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 8T. 











IMPORTANT SALE 


re 


FALL AND WINTER 
Dress Materials. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


will on MONDAY. NOV. 9th, replenish their POP- 
ULAR STOCK by the addition of 


25 Cases 


NEW AND FIRST-CLASS 


DRESS GOODS. 


The above goods will be offered at AN 
IMMENSE REDUCTION ON THE COST 
OF IMPORTATION, and will be found 
well worthy the attention of the 
PUBLIC, which will be proved by an 
examination of the stock, as NO SALE 
has taken place for some years where 
such ACTUAL BARGAINS have been 
placed before their customers. 

N. B.—For the convenience of PUR- 
CHASERS these goods will be placed on 
the counters in 


Middle Aisle, Broadway Entrance. 


Great Clearing Out 


SALE OF CARPETS. 
Arnold, Constable & (6, 


Broadway, Corner {9th street, 


NEW YORK. 





In order to reduce stock, they will offer on Monday, 
Nov. 9th, and continue until all are sold, 


500 Pieces Tapestry Brussels, 
at $1.15 per yard. 


500 Pieces Body Brussels, 


at $1.75 per yard. 


200 Pieces Tapestry Velvet, 


at $2.25 per yard. 


150 Pieces Royal Wilton, 


at $2.50 to $3 per yard. 
ALSO 


100 Pieces Extra Superfine In- 


plains, at $1 per yard. 
This is an EXTRAORDINARY opportunity to ob- 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A full and complete assortment of all the LATEST 
NOVELTIES in SATIN DAMASKS, PLAIN SATINS, 
JAPANESE CACHEMIRES, PERSIAN 
TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK AND WOOL 

POPLINS, WOOL AND STRIPED TERRIBES, Etc. 

An extensive assortment of “LACE WINDOW 
DRAPERIES,” CRETONNES, SATTEENS, SERGES, 
AND DAMASK TWILLS, CORNICES, WINDOW 
SHADES, Erc., Etc. 

The particular attention of parties furnishing 
HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS, Erc., is called to the above complete and varied 
stock, which will be found well worthy of an exam- 
ination before purchasing elsewhere. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
LACE GURTAINS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


will open on MONDAY, NOV. 9th, a large line of 


Swiss, Guipure, and Nottingham, 
Greatly Below Importation Cost, 


offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers, 


Broadway, Comer 9th Street, 


. NEW YORK, 








He 


Parisian Flower Company, 


Importers. Wholesale and Retail Dealers, are con- 
stantly receiving the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHER, BRIDAL 
SETS, AND VAILS. 
FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES 

TO ORDER. 


‘Sm 
y The Parisian Flower Co., 
UJ 1. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop., 


FOR 
ARTIFICIAL 





VASES AND BASKES FILLED TO ORDER. 
A SPECIALTY. 

Churches, Halls, and Dwellings Decorated. 
ALIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED to the TRADE. 
NO. 9 RUE DE CLENNY, PARIS. 

28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 








WILSON & GREIC, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, 
(CORNER OF 9TH ST.), 


are now prepared to show for the Fall and Winter 
Season a large and choice stock of Paris 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Goods, Infants 
Outfits, Cloths and Cloakings of every description. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS 


BLACK SILKS, 


of the most reliable and best wearing makes. 
WILSON & GREIG have much pleasure in announce. 
ing an extraordinary cheap purchase of Jet Embroid- 
ered DOUBLE CASHMERE POLONAISES, JACK- 
ETS, and OVERSKIRTS, CUIRASSES, and other 
new shapes, all unmade, so that they can be fitted to 
any figure, at prices surprisingly cheap. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children, at 25 per cent. less 
than at regular fur stores. 


DRESS-MAKING 


under the most petent manag t, insuring ele 
gance of taste and style, and at reasonable charges. 
Latest Fashions constantly received. 








SPECIAL NOTICE! 

WILSON & GREIG will exhibit on MONDAY al? 
their elegant PARIS PATTERN COSTUMES in Black 
and Colored Silks, as well as the leading Fall Fabrics, 
at fifty cents on the dollar—being less than the price 
of the material. These dresses are offered at these 
low figures,as they have served their purpose for 
patterns; but,as they are all of the latest fashion, 
ladies will have a rare opportunity to purchase real 
Paris Dresses, from the leading modistes, at pricesa 
great deal below home-made goods. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


1,000 Children’s Cloaks, for all Ages, at 
greatly reduced prices. 





BARGAINS 
From Auction. 


BLACK FRENCH MERINOS—4#0c., 70c., 85c., and $1 

BLACK DOUBLE-WARP CASHMERES—6c., 75c., 
90c., and $1. 

DOUBLE-WRAP EMPRESS—i0c., 65c., and 75c. 

BLACK SILKS—$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.60, $1.75, and $2 to 


JACKSON'S, 


COR. BROADWAY AND WAVERLY PLACE. 


9 





NOVELTIES. 
G. RICHMOND & CO., 


783 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE A. T. STEWART & CO.’S, 
are now offering at reasonable prices their choice 

stock Of BAL LACES, EMBROIDER 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND MICLINERY GooDs. 
Also elegant designs in SPANISH LACE SCARFS, 

FICHUS, CAP TIES, and FRENCH FLOWE 
just received, selected by G. RICHMOND, now in 





urope. Always on hand ® complete assortm 
U NDERGA ENTS and the celebrated Back 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN. 


UNITED STATES, 


THE 


MONDAY BVENING, Oct. 26, 1874. 
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JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 


will offer on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, a LARGE 
ASSORTMENT @f LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


FURS 


Fine ALASKA and SHETLAND SEAL in 
SA OQUES, MUFFS, BOAS, and CAPS, in all the 
NEW SHAPES, in sets or separate. 

HEDSON BAY SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, 

BLACK MARTEN, LYNX, SEAL, SILVER FOX, 

BLUE FOX, AND SILVER MARTEN. 

MISSES’ WHITE CONY SETS, $2 each. 

WHITE CONY CAPS for Misses and Children, 
$1 each. 


A GREAT VARIETY of FUR TRIMMINGS 
on hand and out to order, in SILVER FOX, SILVER 
MARTEN, BLACK MARTEN, LYNX, and CONY, 
etc., ete., at VERY LOW PRICES. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
BONNETS, $10, $12, $14.50, $16.50, and $18. 
ROUND HATS, $8, $9, $10.50, $12.50, and $15. 
Mourning Bonnets and Round Hats, 
in CRAPE and SILK, $7.50, $9, $10, $11, and $12. 
Untrimmed Round Hats, 


in BLACK SILK VELVET and FRENCH and DO- 
MESTIC FELT, in all the new shades, for Ladies, 
Misses, and Childeen, at $1.8 $1.25, and $1.50 each. 


enon, iaviee SPECIAL ATTENTION to our LARGE 


Ribbons 


at the Following 
Prices: 

500 picees of No. 16 all-boiled TRIMMING RIB- 
BONS, 15c. per yard. 

350 pieces of No. 9 Gros Grain TRIMMING RIB- 
BONS, ALL SILK, 18c., per yard. 

300 pieces of No. 12 Gros Grain TRIMMING RIB- 
BONS, ALL SILK, 22c. per yard. 

450 pieces of No. 16 Gros Grain TRIMMING RIB- 
BONS. ALL SILK, 25c. per yard. 


SASH RIBBONS, 


in all the NEW SHADES, including are 
BLUE, SEAL BROWN, GARNET, etc., ete. 
150 pieces 6-inch GROS GRAIN SASH, ALL 

SILK, 75c. per yard, 

200 pieces %-inch GROS GRAIN SASH, ALL 
SILK, S5c. per yard. 

185 pieces S-inch GROS GRAIN SASH, ALL 
SILK, 95c. per yard. 

50 pieces 7-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, EXTRA 
FINE QUALITY, S5c per yard. 

75 pieces S-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, EXTRA 
FINE QUALITY, $1 per yard. 


We have made LARGE ADDITIONS to our 
stocks in the FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF 
GOODS purchased at the late Auction Sales, which 
we will offerat VER Y LOW PRICES. 


Black and Colored Dress and 
Trimming Silks 


AT 81, $1.25, $1.50,AND $2 PER YARD. 


Black and Colored Silk Velvets 


AT T 82 82-25.,$2.50. $2.95, AND $3 PER YARD. 
LACK SILK VELVET, $4. $4.50, AN 
$5 PER YARD. EXTRA FIN NE Goobes 7 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 

DRESS AND-CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 

FANCY GOODS, ETC., ETC. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


NOS. 34 AND 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE. 


CARPETS. 


MO Listy VELVETS, BODY BR te 
eK ote INGRAINS and THRE 


by Fed price: 
OILCL LOTHS and-D UGGETS. all widths. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Less than Gold Cost 
OF IMPORTATION. 
BANKRUPT Sree PATON. THE SALE OF MESSRS. 


Very Low 








lasnest ssortment in the cit: 
NOTTINGH MLACRCURTA AINS, en A $2 per pair 


to the Bnew im mpo 
UIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from $5 per pair to 
te Bert imp LACE TAINS, from $7.50 
m pair 
to the finest impo bed pe 
REAL LACE CURTAINS, from $10 per pair to the 
finest imported. 
FRING GIMPS, CORDS, and TASSELS of ALL 


ES COLORS for Draperies ard Lamb 
The PATENT EXTENSION CORNICE will Means 


wind 
PIANO aND TABLE COVERS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP'S 


GreatCarpetand Upholstery Warerooms, 





BROOK’S PRIZE M EDAL 


| SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACE, AND D COLORED. 
Suppoth 00 CUE n98 ns S or ane A Lge 





WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Green Street, N.Y. 


Hes. 183 and 185 ote ape one door aclow : 





1&6] DENSTON, 


BROADWAY, FIFTH ry a ete 
SECOND 8T 


ARE OFFERING 7 RETAIL 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF 


Striped and Checked Silks, 


75e., lately sold at $1.12 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
PLAIN COLORED 


LYONS SILKS 


% the follow brices 
1 pieces at $1, former p 
eces at $1.25, former ortoe #2. 235, 
] pieces . 1.75, former price ® $3. 
75 pieces at $2, former price $3.50. 
60 pieces at $2.50, former price $4.50. 


RICH ite tet SILKS, 


MORNING AND EVENING DBEASES, 
per yard, previously sold at $7.50. 


BLACK SILKS. 


10 PIECES OF PONCET’S 


CA CH. EMIRE SUBLIME 


at $1.25. 
These goods are worth = and are less now than 
at any time during the panic of 
We are also offering at Sw A, low prices the fol- 
lowing celebrated mar: ‘cture 


BLACK SILKS, 


BONNET, PONSON, TAPISSIER, GUINET, 
and our own well-known superior 


HAND-SPUN SILK. 


28-Inch Black Silk Cloaking Velvet, 
$7, reduced from $10. 


TRIMMING VELVETS 


IN ALL COLORS. sor BIAS. 


CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, 1% YARDS WI 

RICE LAST Wier $3. 

CASHMERES, MATELASSE, DRAP D’ETE, VEL- 
OURS, IN COLORS, 50 CENTS. 

PRICE Last SEASON $2.25. 


FRENCH MERINOS, 13¢ . 
OLO Fm re) last week $1.25. 
IMITATION CAMEL’S WARK 
Rite Lit Daf SOLD AT $1. 
PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND CHECKS 25c. and upward. 
EKEEPING DEPART 
LINENS, FLANNELS, PILLOW-3H. 
SHEETINGS, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
DICATED FLANNELS. AND 
2 asses 10-4 aoee BLANKETS, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

ray, GOODS IN THIS DEPARTMENT MADE TO 
R EXPRESSLY roe OUR RETAIL TRADE. 
aM 7S HAIR ee 7 


OEP. 
































I B : 
RISH POPLINS. $1.50 25. 

SICIL LIENNE POPLIN NS, #2 rice $2.75. 

NGLISH CRAPE and SNdxi PE VEILS, 


EY Ks ona a ooo ard. 
ER ata IN THIS SPAS MENT RE- 
DUCED PROPORTIONATEL 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR cH Awis and SOARES. 
FRENCH, SCOTCH, AND ERICAN SHAWLS 
ata visible cokeuion. 


, 
Weare now offering at remarkably low figures all 
the lar brands of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
NCHILL . VENE- 
TIANS, 'WEST OF ENGL. LAND FRENCH AND 
A ESKINS, PLAIN 

ether with a 
niete stock of ENGLISH ae FRENCH CASSI- 


MERES. 
FUR DEPARTMENT 

contains all the Novelties in Fur, such as RUSSIA 

AH OUGY Bake mug aL See ae 

TEN, CHL Caines bat OTTER, AND BEAVER 


SUIT DAPARTMENT 
has been ockote replenished with a full WIN- 
o 


TER STO 
AKS, MANTLES, JACKETS. 
OVERDRESSES POLONAISES AND SUITS. 
BOYS’ AND MISS EPARTMENTS 
peve received extensive roumiiens of WINTER GAR- 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 
ore re notes with NOVELTIES in BEADED SPANISH 
a QUIP URE m for over- 


yk re 
PU We LAC 
E LACES; 

VAL TIES, JAB 
SDKERCHIEFS, ‘SLEEVES, 
CA JET FRINGES, PASSE- 
MENTERIES, ORNAMENTS and LOO in new 
styles; RIES, OF BS and BALL FRINGES in all the 


new Fall shades, at L 
MANUFACTURER’S cost. 
WHITE GOODS. 
rapuca CH TARLATANS in all the new evening 

a ee WHITE E FRENCH Ph AND FIGUs 
ais bien re ea 
wis oye. LA "K ream pane ER- 
KcERCHIErS pur LB ie "200. mr 
SI LEM 


S00K 
INEN LAWNS. — vast collection © 
GUlP , APPLIQUE, seen 94. 7rn and 


FR TIN, MOBEEN Wt SKIRTS, CHEMISES, 
eras TOILET SACQUES, CORSETS, 


VE 
eat res aes IES’, GEN 
TEAMEN’S, AND C REN’S MERINO UNDER- 
PFAe. wns extensive aecortment of ng 
BaD CHAMOL 8 VESTS ARPS, TIES, ., BTC 


Our stock of CARPETS, which is entirely new, has 

been ometany selected. with eae a band ig; 
trom the very latest juctions 0: 

gud DOMES TIC MAN UFACT and contains a 

e a poh collection of ENCH MO- 


Prone, VELV. BR 
aled variety of all the. wea 
importation of of ERAN RUGS, 


ther with a large 
e lates t Orlental novel o GoLe: EPARTMEN Tis 
pa my in EV. ih and, as the cau Gees 


are all FRESH. a ssess 

those OF OTH shay Posten ins longer establisied int in this 
branch of mae business, 

must of necessity contain MANY OLD and ONDE. 
SIRABL. 


YY DEPARTMENT 
contains the most recent designs of CURTAINS in 


FURNITURE COV- 
TER- 


rely NEW GO 

is directed b ESA KING f BPARIMEDT tation 
cte a of well-known ag) 

& Ras organ ie 

h mi otEvOLLY EX- 


Setsidan sent Gratuitously to all parts 
of the Country on Application. 


J, & 6: JOHNSTON, 


[November 19, 1974 


ee ANS oud a kinds of W 
Skirts, Socks,eteccte” Mittens, 


BABIES’ Bonnets Babies’ 
furnished or pl in; ree 
a baby or youn sents 3 everything | for 
Ss ; ern embroid 
and plain, Cloth Saca 
Sults of latest style ant Coats, 
rimmin F 
Jet, Worsted Sringes,’ Bate? 
Velvets, Silks eut bias, ete. 
ENGLISH Small Wares i n best 
ualities, a ne Bobbins, Cate 
anear Trimmings, ete. » 
Goods, Fane Jewel 
Fans, Necklaces, Toil 
Soaps, ete., ete., ete. — eh, 


A 
B : 
( 
D 
E 
F 


BEST GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES, 


893 BROADWAY and (3E. (9th $, 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


E.Ridley & Son, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand street, N, y 


Unprecedented Offerings 


NEW GOOD§ 


Every Day this Week. 
TO-DAY. 


2Cases of PLAO® SILK VELVETS at $1.3, 
$1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, and + 
3 Cases very rich Bisck 8 K VEL 
$3.75, and $4. utiful anon, at least $) no ee 
under regular ~ roe 
bo ny n SILK VELVETS at 50c., 70c., %5c., $1 per 


yard up. 
Seal Browns, Navy Blues, Prunes, Garne Scarlets, 
and all the detirabie Cloth Shades. later 

ment in this ci! 


OUR FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT 


Crowded with novelties. Additions bene 
20,000 bunches CUT BEADS at 3c. and 4c. each, 


Preparing for the Holidays, 


Toys, Dolls and Doll oo Housckeopligtam, 
Ruste Flower askete acs Suan itands, e' 

CANAR DS BIRD C2 
ER GOODS. saneeal variety. 


LACE DEPARTMENT, 


NEW PURCHASE. 


Thread, Guipure, and Yaks ; also Beaded Yaks at % 
per cent. below last week's price PS 

Applique and Nettingham TIDIES. 

Sewin, ing Silk, Spotted, etc., Brussels Net VAILS and 
VAILINGS. 


Linen Cuffs and Collars, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Examine our Beaded Gimps, Galloons. Insertings. 
BEADED FRINGES 60c., 


The., to % 
r yard. 
> Unusual assortment at unusual prices; attention 


Immense stock of BUTTONS for Cloaks and Dresses, 
a Ball Fringes, every desirable color, 37c. per 
y' ° 


ALL-SILK RIBBONS. 
GROS GRAINS—Tc., 8¢., 10c., 12c., 16c., 18¢.—every 


color. 

“SASH RIBBONS—at 20c., 25¢., 3lc., 38c., and 50c. ya. 
os RIBBONS—7-inch Gros Grain, all colors, de 
ar 

PASH angen Gros. Grain, all colom, 
HES—Various Styles. 
New Ladies’ a ey , nd SCARFS, run 
ning from 15c., 20c., 25c., 50c,. to $2. 50—Bargains. 
HATS AND BONNETS. 
cases finest French FELT HATS and BO 
' Blues, Pg sh pene, and Blacks, 75¢,, 
ormer ice. 
1,000 cases Englis MFELTS, at 65c. and Sc. 
cases eae FELTS, at 3ic., c,, Be. and Mc. 


VEE HATS—new semis dare jay. Bi, 
TRIMMED HAT D TMENT, 


mani bane oy eifiest-class as —. 2 A 
Novelties a and Newest Des 


1.56 , $3.50, $5, to $50. 
ATS i jiroms 10, Feit se ‘Low Prives 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 


IRDS, at 35c., 50c., 75c., $1, to $7.50 each. 
Rew assortment of RED BIR 





Ban FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 
BATHER | 0 FRENCH FLOWERS. 


KID GLOVES. 


. 2 Buttons, new shades, 95c. & 
= Monee Buttons, new shades, $1.10a pa 4 ni a 
° Monopol, 2 Buttons, new shades, real Kid, 


pair. 
oknowledged the best Gloves is i, market. 
2 Butto " nm GLOV: we 65c., an 
{Button Gloves, 


ew styles sein Winter Gloves. 
Bargainsin Hoste Y for Misses, Ladies, Boys, 90é 
nts. Examine. 


UNDERGARMENTS 
Ladies’ CHEMISE and DRAWERS, 38¢., 44¢., 60c., WP 
Ladies’ 3 NIGHT-DRESS and TOILET SACQUES, 6864 
Ladies! tot Misses’ NIGHT-ROBES and Skirts, 56c., 
Ladies! FELT SKIRTS, 85c., $1, $1.25 w 


, OBES, and SUITS. 
Infante i pors WORSTED CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


- n 
309, 311,311 1 2 eae ae Sale 








BROADWAY, STH AV., and 32D ie 


BREE OF BROAD 






GRAND STREET CROSS- poring: : 
ASSES ee , 
ORT AY. 
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AT KINZEY’S. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
0 Or pene! A Bo. yar. Ezy, 


ED SILKS, VELVETS, TURQUOISES, 
O18 ANTIQUES, SATINS, ete., 50c. yard. 


KINZEY. 
KINZEY. 
ALL oUR BLACK DRESS SILKS 
REDUCED TO Te., $8c., $1, and $1.25 yard. nen ; 
KINZEY. 
ALL OUR FRENCH — 
LF PRIC 
REDUCED TO HA Eixzey. 
yEnT HATS, VELVET HATS, rele 
REDUCED PRI 
abl STYLES, AT CES, meee 
KINZEY. 


FRATHERS AND FLOWERS CLOSING. 


1 VELVETS AT REDUCED P: 
senna Fett 
IN JET AND SILK TRIMMINGS. 


WORSTED BALL FRINGES, TWO BALLS, 
KINZEY 
KINZEY 

G@ LARGE LOT OF EMPROIDERED 
RSTED PATTERNS, VERY LOW. 

wo KINZEY. 
KINZEY. 
muPHYR WORSTEDS, ALL COLORS, mre 


ANOUN KINZ 
RAC SA ULNRONS AGA TARE: 
KINZEY. 
N0.9 ALL-SILK RIBBON 


F08. 12, 16, and WALL-SILK RIBBONS: ibe. AXARD. 


KINZEY. 


PEE VAK LACHS, Iho. 10 180. A YARD. 


KINZEY. 
: KINZEY. 
BEADED SILK LACES, TWO AND THREE IN- 


aisha BLUE BEADS, 25c. A YARD. 
Al 














KI 
sPRCIAL, BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. KINZEY. 


ENE TWO AND THREE-BUTTON ‘KID. 
VER, AND CASTOR GLOVES, 50c. A. Ps PAIR, 




















IN KID oloym 


(Apna LOVES, ALL 
4 BAVER SeLOVES AT 
PUTIN b SKIN GLOVES, 60 CENTS 
rs N CASTOR GLOVES, - 
N'BUCK GLOVES, PAIR. 
IN GAUNTLETS, 
KINZEY. 


KINZEY. 
LOT OF FINE KID GLOVES, 30c. PATR. 
FINE FRENCH CLOTH GLOVES, 25e. PAIR. 

. KINZEY. 

KINZEY. 

BARGAINSIN JEWELRY DEPARTMENT. ital 
BARGAINS IN SILVERWARE DEPARMENTT Nr, r 
BARGAINS IN TOILET DEPARTMENT. . 
BARGAINS IN FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, © ; 
BRONZES AND PARIAN DEPARTMENT. 


SWISS CARVED DEPARTMENT. ‘ 


WM. KINZEY, 
167 and 769 Broadway, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 
Comer delow A. T. Stewart's. 

























BOMB DoLLs: Bouts BOLLS BOLLS 
ee i 
ta| B. He MACY & 60. [icy 
Dor ARE CLEARING THEIR Tor" 
LL TOY’ 
TOY 
MILLINERY GOODS, ¢5¢ 
Hi 3 
- 13 
Dis HOSTERY, TOY 
GLOVES, AND = a3y 
f UNDERWEAR, for 
fy) = LADIES’. St 
S ‘ TO 
wars Underclothing, Bt 
DOLLS : 
Bit Corsets, ete. icy 
DOLL: To TOY 
Make Room TOY 
FOR 
14! 999 cases a 
OL OF 
pE|DOLLS, TOYS,Se 
D0 AND TOYS 
Holiday Goods, |ixt 
of thetr own styles and@ importation: |T 





NOW ARRIVING: 
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our establishment, connect- 
with all other horse-care and 
in the city, 











eg ga 
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SPECIAL OFFERING 


OF CHOICE 


MILLINERY coops, 


150 DOZ, FELT HATS AT 90., 320% 2552.90 SuTE EAVES. IY RAL 
10 CASES SILK VELVET HATS AT $2.98, usiss}idia 


VELVETS, Boyne hi BLUE, S BHAL BROW 


ae! PLEN DE oD CES. 
Ae e 4 BLACK SILK Ce Ape Oe oot) 


RIBBONS le Woe Romolce SHADES ins Rose, MB ave. YA 


CLOAKING a ern $4.75, 


D SHAD at 
ALND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES, AT 


$1, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, $3, and UPWARD. 


FROM io. “4 TO 8 INCHES 
UPWA 


1-INCH ALL-SILK GRos GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, ALL NEW SHADES, at %5c., 90c. per a and upward. 


8-INCH 


at $1 per va ard. 


FRINGED SASHES, IN PLAIN COLORS AND por os EQUALL CHBAP. 


FEATHERS, Bere ounce 


R TRIMMING, 


T 90c., ACH. 
FARES AT TOIT wren an 
VARIETY, FROM Sc. UP. 


FRENCH. F Ow ERS —THE CHEA EST ST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
AL FLO PLC S, AND VEILS, OF THE FINEST QUALITY, READY AND TO ORDER, 


JOHN DANIELL & SON, 


159 BROADWAY, Near 8th Street. 





FALL CARPETINGS, 
W.& J. Sloane 


are now offering their Fall Importations of 


RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN and HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


n a great variety of sizes and colorings, suited 
to recent styles of decoration and furnishing. 


In Carpetings by the yard they offer a splen- 
did collection of 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley's Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries, 


in novel shadings, at unusually low prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN = MUOQUETTED, 


in new and magnificent designs, prepared expressly 
for Parlors, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and 
Stairs, with borders to match, which for durability 
are warranted gmperior to any similar article im- 
ported. 

Special attention is invited to a large line of desir- 
able patterns of Best FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUS- 
SELS, fresh goods, at a great reduction from regular 
price. 


Extra Heavy ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS, LINO- 
LEUM, THREE-PLY, TAPESTRY INGRAIN, and 
EXTRA SUPER TWO-PLY CARPETS, RUGS, 
MATS, etc., ete. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
will offer on MONDAY, November Sth, in their 


Ladies’ Furnishing Department, 


4cases, just received, of Ladies’ Embroidered and 
Beaded (made and unmade) POLONAISES, JACK- 
ETS, CUIRASSES, and other novelties, to which we 
invite the special attention of our customers, as they 
will be offered at very attractive prices. 

Having made large additions to our incomparable 
stock of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets, 
SACQUES, ETC., ETC., 


in all the new and popular styles of Winter Cloths, 

we are now prepared to offer great inducements to 

purchasers. . 

Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 

and INFANTS’ OUTFITS, en suite or single, in ele- 

gant variety and at exceedingly attractive prices. 
MOURNING ORDERS 


executed at the shortest and all orders for 


DRESSMAKING 


promptly executed in the latest styles and at reason- 
ableprices, - 








UNION ADAMS & CO. 


No. 637 Broadway, 
are Selling at Low Prices 
Underwear, 

Hosiery, Cloves, 
Furnishing Coods, 


Neck Wear, etc., 
Prior to Removal to their 


New Store, 


No. 913 BROADWAY. 





SPECIALTY FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


OF 1874. ° 
Linen Cambric Handkerchtefs,with Embroidered Initials, 
lamer 's size, 2-in. a any letter you want, at 


50e., 7 
oo: hemmed, at 50c. each, and Hem- 


Gentigmen's r 
st tcheda 

Ve ion the ‘largest assortment of these goods in 
th: s country, and will send them b ee ee 


M EON. 
(Successor to Milliken eas Co. ooh. 
845 Broa Y 


BLOOM $, 
No. 338 and 340 BOWERY, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 


oe 


ALL THE 


NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON IN 
LACES, 


Dress *AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, Hats, 
Bonnets, Rrssons, Frencu Fiow- 
ERS, FEATHERS, ETC. 

BEST QUALITY KID GLOVES. 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

We are now Importing direct all recherché styles 
of Lace Fichus, Overdresses, Sleeveless Jackets, etc, 
Samples and price-list sent free on application. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Now ready, 8 


At pRes an fogs. fogene, varisizeof, LADIES and and 
POPULAR PBICES. 
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RATHBONE, SARD & C0.’S. 
SPECIALTIES, 
THE DAUNTLESS 
DOUBLE ILLUMINATING 


Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 
WITH CLINKER-FREEING. GRATE. 




















Notable Features: 
BEAUTY, CHEERFULNESS, COMFORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY HEATING POWER. 
CONTINUOUS DRAFT - ACCELERATING 


E 

ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, DOUBLE IL- 

LUMINATION 
CLINKERS EASILY REMOVED. 
LARGE ASH-PIT DOORS AND ASH-PAN. 
IMPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 
BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED MOULDINGS. 
vee THE BEST BASE-HEATER 


KEEPS FIRE ALL WINTER. 
The Celebrated 
— and Clinker-Freeing 





Rathbone Range, 


the most » aud convenient 


COOKING APPARATUS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


hy LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 
HEAT ALL THROWN UNDER SIX HOLES. 
SWINGING HINGE SHELF. 

ANTI-DUST ASH-SIFTER. 

LARGE CAST-IRON ASH-PAN. 
HOT-BLAST DRAFT. 

NICKEL-PLATED KNOBS. 

WATER-FRONT WHEN ORDERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 


MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Made. 








WITH CLINKER-FREEINC CRATE. 
UNRIVALED, BECAUSE: 


IT BAKES AND ROASTS SPLENDIDLY, 
UICKLY, EVENLY. 
Its VENTILATED A CARRIES OFF 
EAM: AND GA 

IT HAS THE LARGEST FLUES AND 
SPLENDID DR 

HAS en RESERVOIR AND WARMING 
CLOSEL 

WATER-FRONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 

It IS ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 

HAS BEST SHAKING AND DUMPING- 


GRALE, 
HAS ene 6 eer MICA 


FRONT. 
HEARTA SWINGS: WON'T SOIL FLOORS 
OR BURN CARPETS. 
MADE HEAVY, OF BEST NEW IRON. 
WON’T CRACK, 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY 
t® Taped Stove De Dealer to get toast Pv Re hey the above Stoves 
RATHBONE, SARD & CO., at cither 
Albany, N, ¥.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich, 
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Kinancial, 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


THERE is very little probability that the 
present Congress will at the coming session 
attempt to make any change in the laws 
that relate to currency, or that the two 
houses could agree to do the right thing, 
even if the attempt were made. It will be 
the short session of Congress; and, in view 
of the results of the recent elections, Re- 
publicans will most likely prefer to let the 
whole matter go over, to be dealt with by 
the next Congress. In the meantime the 
President will have the opportunity of pre- 
paring two annual messages, and also the 
Secretary of the Treasury will make two 
a).t.uu! reports, in both of which classes of 
qoecuments the currency question should 
aud, as we presume, will hold’a prominent 
place. The opportunity should be improved, 
not merely in commonplace utterances, of 
which we have already had quite enough, 
but in submiffing a well-digested and com- 
prehensive plan for the payment of the 
greenback debt and a return to the specie 
standard of values. Nothing like this has 
been attempted by either President or Sec- 
retary since the close of the war, with the 
exception of a report made by Mr. McCul- 
loch when he held the secretaryship of the 
Treasury. Hence, the only policy that the 
country has really had is that of good 
pledges, that read well enough on paper, 
followed by the drifting system, and prac- 
tically leading to financial demoralization. 

The general and, as we think, the correct 
impression among financiers and bank- 
ers, and all who have carefully studied 
the subject, without partisan bias, is 
that the policy of Mr. Boutwell in 
paying off unmaftred funded debt and 
leaving the greenback currency to shift for 
itself has proved to bea serious mistake. 
The financial perils of the country did not 
arise from the former at all. Nor was such 
payment indispensable to the credit of the 
Goverment, or even the best way to sup- 
port that credit. The question of chiefest 
significance was one which Mr. Boutwell 
did not touch. The presence of legal-tender 
notes, as a debt due by the Government, yet 
circulating among the people as a depre- 
ciated currency, fluctuating from time to 
time in their value, constituted and still 
constitutes the great disturbing element in 
our financial system. Being inconvertible 
and unfundable, and withal liable to be in- 
creased by legislative enactment, they have 
rested on nothing but the general theory 
that at some time and in some way—nobody 
could tell when or how—they would be re- 
deemed in coin or its equivalent. Such has 
been the state of things for now nearly ten 
years. Some have called for more currency 
and some bave called for less, and whether 
the country had too much or too little was 
a matter which nobody could determine, in 
the absence of any standard by which to 
determine the point. No amount of paper 
currency can be redundant so long as it cir- 
culates at par with gold by being~ converti- 
ble intoit. Butthe moment it is divorced 
from this relation the true and only test of 
quantity, whether as too much-or too little, 
is gone. 

What will the next Congress do and 
what will be the shape of the currency 
question as a political issue in the next 
presidential election? The Democrats will 
have the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentativesand the Republicans will have 
the majority in the Senate; and, hence, 
neither party cando anything without the 
other and neither can well afford to do 
nothing. Both will have a joint responsi- 
bility for what is done or what is omitted. 
If they simply skirmish with each other, 

’ attempting to secure political advantages, 

“rather than seeking the real interests of the 
country, the currency question will under- 
’ go no material change for two years to 
come. -We shall have inflation speeches 
and hard money speeches, and nothing 

done. There are men enough in both 
parties to furnish a full supply of both 
kinds of speeches. We have the hope that 
in both parties a sufficient number of sensi- 
ble men may be found who, by combining 
together, without reference to~ partisan 
_ politics, will be able to inaugurate a plan, 
under the sanction of legislative authority, 
that directly and squarely seeks a return to 
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{ specie payment, without'any disguise or at- 


tempted evasion of this one primeend. It 
will need the sensible men of both parties 
to doit, and in doing it they will reflect 
credit alike upon themselves and the parties 
they represent. ‘While they will bring no 
political damage to either party, they will 
serve their common country. 

The Democracy have for years occupied 
the attitude of mere critics, without any re- 
sponsibility for legislation. In the next 
Congress they will control;the Lower House, 
and will hence have to bear their share of 
responsibiltiy for legislative measures. One 
thing is settled, unless the public mind un- 
dergoes a totally improbable revolution, 
and that is that no party with anything like 
the platform of the Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Tennessee Democrats can elect the 
gext President. There is too much sense 
and too much integrity in thia country to 
sustain either repudiation or inflation. . We 
believe that the party that makes the best 
record for itself in respect to the payment 
of the greenback debt and the restoration 
of our currency to the specie standard will 
have the fairest chance of winning in the 
campaign of 1876. That party, be it Demo- 
cratic orRepublican, will represent the solid 
sense of the country, and this sense will 
carry the country. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Goxp has not materially changed in price, 
although it has been slightly weaker since 
the elections, the price having touched 110} 
and at the close of the week having fallen 
to 110. The greatest changes in the money 
market have been noticed in the prices of 
investment securities, all kinds of Govern- 
ment, state, municipal, and railroad bonds 
having advanced from } to 2 percent. This 
was the natural result of the heavy pay- 
ments of dividends, which have been seek- 
ing reinvestment; and, as the amount of 
foreign capital remaining in the hands of 
bankers is still very large, a still further 


advance in such securities is likely 
to take place. The most striking 
advance has been noticed. in the new 


7 per cent. bonds of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, which were offered to the public in 
January at par and have gradually risen 
until they sold last week at 111. 

The money market, money proper, or, 
rather, as itis generally called, the ‘loan 
market,” has been well supplied during the 
week with currency on call at 2 to 8 per 
cent., the average rate being at 24. Just 
before the close of business on Satur- 
day there was a sudden demand for money, 
and the rate was advanced to 3 and 4per 
cent., after having ruled all the early part 
of the day at 2 per cent. There was no 
assignable reason for the change, for the 
Bank Statement was a very favorable one, 
and, instead of exhibiting a loss of reserve, 
as had been the case for a month, there 
was again of over $150,000. The gain in 
the item of specie was $553,700, but the 
legal-tenders were less to the extent of 
$110,000 and the loans had been increased 
$3,108,000. The last item was probably not 
an actual loan, but a temporary investment 
in 5-20s to save interest. The surplus reserve 
of the Associated Bavks is now, according 
to the Statement, $15,338,000, and there is 
no danger of this sum being materially re- 
duced between now and the last of Decem- 
ber. As this reserve indicates a large sum 
of idle money, which will be lying idle un- 
less some means can be discovered for giv- 
ing it profitable employment, the denizens 
of the Stock Exchange are inquiring what 
can be done with so much money if it be 
not used for speculative operations. And, 
assuming that it will be so used, a good 
many of them are loading up with stocks, 
preparatory to selling out when the long- 
looked-for advance takes place. In the 
meantime there is a very cautious and pru- 
dent temper observable in Wall Street and 
prices of the speculative stocks do not go 
up. The chief operations on the Stock 
Exchange for the week have been in a 
few specialties, which have not been 
put up many points, though they have been 
very actively dealt in. The principal of 
these have been Lake Shore, which is sup- 
posed to be manipulated by “Uncle” 





Daniel Drew; Pacific Mail, which is mén- 
aged by Russel Sage, the president of the 
company ; Union Pacific, which is under the 





control of Morton, Bliss & Co. and Jay 
Gould; Ohio and Mississippi and Western 
Union Telegraph, which are left to take 
care of themselves, Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph having been deserted by Mr. 
Duff, the president, and Mr. L. P. Morton, 
the principal director, bas been pushed up 
by somebody, on the pretense of thesuccess 
of the direct cable with which it is to be 
connected. The reality of the case is, 
however, that the A. P. P. is.to be absorbed 
by Western Union; but whether that will 
add anything to the value of the stock re- 
mains to be seen. 

The reported earnings of the principal 
Western roads show a gratifying increase 
of business as compared witb the last year; 
but the market value of the shares will not 
be favorably affected until the legislatures 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa or the 
United States Supreme Court shall have dis- 
posed of the mischievous Grangers. 

The general condition of the markets are 
unchanged; but the prospects of a more 
active business are decidedly better, because 
there is a more confident feeling in all classes 
of the business community. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH, 1874. 











Offered. Asked. 

JS ae 148 = 
American Exchange.......111 112 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n — 89 
295 

100% 
116% 117 
Corn Exchange........... 120 30 
First National............. 200 — 

Fourth National...... ane. 991g 
yl ee ee eee ee 145 170 
Gallatin National,......... 12746 _— 
German Americap......... 85 87. 
MUMROVOR 856 die scc85iccee 100 _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. . ..200 205 
BONIOEs ccd aosnascda ncaa: 130 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Manhattan.......... aeeiaa 150 = 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... — 100 
PROTING 5 55.5:4505:55odece bee — 135 
PROCDRRIIG co piicnaas cexeiee 136 145 
PROTCANING cco cscs t08s.05c6 — 115 
Merchants’....cecocsessees — 120 
Metropolitan .............. _ 135 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 10644 ~=109 
Oe ee ee ee 104% — 
MNO TNE: ci acecaicecen see 12446 _ 
NOTUL DIVER Ss 65.ce0eecseeee _ 90 

MEK cs sides iscede Rdawewlee _ 1893¢ 
POODIO'S « i6i's ciienics er a: 140 — 
PIO asd ciciccactnedcic/dede 1041¢ _— 
State of New York........ — 115 
SPROPRRE ED , 46 <tnn:cd o's -— 150 
RON <6:.05tdeuccmencuasaee 134 -- 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. & Nassau St. 


U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all deaominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. 8. regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 
References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 


anapolis. 
ames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 


New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 


140, 142, and 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, PRESIDENT. 
THE First ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD. 
The building absolutely fire-proof, being entirely of 
brick and the brick walls of its two fronts merely 
faced with marble. 











No. 24 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFERS FOR SALE . 
UNITED STATES (5s) GOLD BONDS. 
JERSEY CITY 78, WATER BONDS, due 1902. 
BROOKLYN CITY 7s, due 1920. 
Also Desirable Investment Securities of all 
Kinds. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


il ds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
nepolia iil and Missouri TEN PER CENTS com 





can impair th jute 
ness, ask our New York Bank. 
Fis: EAL and can a 40 jar has ever been 

ay s address ACTUARY of the Oontral 


GEO. K. SISTARE, | 


[November 12, 1974 





STOCK PRIVILEGES 


on all stocks at market rates, on 
Send for explanatory pamphi. nd prices fe parties 
TUMBRIDGE & o., Bans ankers, Walk S 





M 

onaene. Ee nae not to exceed one-shita orate guar. 
In many years’ business have never Lane Goin 7m. 
pay Bg — promptly semi-annual)! 
, our farm mo: ties 

get ude from the Atanite tue MaerORDL. We 
Send for full particulars. $e OF your soquaintines, 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
HAMMOND & BOGUE 
186 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, 


lace loans on real estate in and aroun Ch 
Interest TEN PBR CENT. ~ 
seatsnaaly.* ENT. PER ANNUM, rocg 
curity en on property worth at least 
the loan No charge to | twice 
Send for Circulars , mech — 
eferences rmission :—J. arce, Presi 
dent Third National Bank; Hon. Wi mare Hon, 
a aries G. Hammond, Chicago F Rev. Charles P’ Busi, 
.B.; ; C. A. Richar Esq , 
Please state where you saw this’ 1" Boston. 


C.R. FIELD & Co, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given w the invest 
on Bond and Mo: Ms erty eee 








Fi nts 
{27 References given in all the Eastern Cite’ * 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BAM 


Nos. 396 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laigit 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenin gs 5! 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dolla, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St, 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
— and private firms will receive careful atten- 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


Ss, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS 
available in all the a ae cities of the world 
SFERS OF MONEY by TELEGRAPH 
ROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroada. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


FAL ESTATE LO 
Mase 























_ 


7 CHICACO. 


Desirable investments for non-residents. 
Send for Pamohlet with Man &. Refarenct 


HANOVER — 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St, 


eoter 60,000 00 
Serine ess.sa7 


Assets, Jan. B, 1874..¢1,085;337 ” 














rt For details ad 
lees Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill -O box 657, 


ra aie eee 


«22 PER CENT. NET on 
23 PI N = Parma seal Estate, 
annually ew York. Send for circular to 

C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb, 
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PROTECTIVE TARIEFS..AND. 
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“qT'am United States import a large list of 
articles, as the products of foreign labor; 
which the, American people can themselves 
produce at home, with as lite expenditure 
of labor as they can be produced abroad. 
There is, however, no real difference in the 
smount of labor demanded for their pro- 
duction, whether the articles be manufac- 
tured in this country or elsewhere. The 
same pumber of laborers, working for the 
gme number of hours, will be equally 
effective in both instances. In the sense of 
mere labor effort the articles are equally 
cheap whether produced at home or abroad; 
ahd if in all Other circuthstatices they were 
equal then manifestly the home production 
would have the, advantage in this market 
gver the foreign production, by saving the 
expense of oceanic transportation and the 
profits of the importer. 

It so happens, however, that all the other 
circumstances are not equal,.especially the 
one that relates to the question of wages or 
the price paid for labor. The labor which 
the manufacturiug capitalist employs, the 
oot of which enters into the price of the 





Sir Ff eaqguerer =” 


ime product, must in this country be paid for at 
ants ; 

a higher rate than the usual rates of other 
* _ Fora role, the sellers of Jabér 


on their personal comforts than they do in 
Burope, Their competition with each other, 
by reason of their less proportionate num- 
ner, is less severe. They can demand and 
get better wages than the laborers of most 
other countries; and this is the reason why, 
waclass, they are more comfortable. The 
jahor cost of home production, not in the 
gnonnt of labor expended, but jn what 
must be paid for it in respect to many arti- 
clesimported from abroad and yet produc- 
ible here, is, owing to the higher rate of 
wages, greater in this country than in Eu- 
rope. This fact.isso well known that we 
spend no time in fortifying the statement 
hy the detail of proof. Av 

Here, then, in this difference of wages 
wehave a very important difference be- 
iween the foreign and home producers, es- 
pecially in respect to those articles in which 
the labor cost is a very large element in the 
aggregate cost. Of course, in both cases 

‘he wages paid must be included in the 

presofthe product and help to make up 

that price. In the one case, however, a 

much bigher rate of wages is included 
than in the other; and, hence, the two pro- 
ducers, while paying different rates of 









































































































































. Cola Wages, cannot produce the same articles at | Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
al atten the same cost; and, hence again, the cir- Princtp@la......iscccccecessecesserees $14,678,000 00 
ee cumstances remaining the same, they can- Interest. .........06. Seereeee ce eeecas 146,748 00 
not compete with each other om anything uae ctmmentes ‘ae 
" like equal terms. The advantage of the | Interest.............ccccccccccce, | M891 48 
J0ry foreign producer may be so. great and in aeaaal Pe Bearing no Interest. 
tespect to many articles it is so great that ’ a legal-tender notes,. ..; $862,075,267 50 
few hecanin this market undersell the home | fractional currency. 772777 = qgasna 92 
world. producer and drive him out of the market, | Ooincertificates.................csesseeeee 22,070,400 00 
; If the latter be unprotected, notwithstand: Prinotpal . $504,821,092 49 
ing the expense of transporting his goods | _ Uuciimed interest. 38,066 04 
from 4 foreign country. V Principal «+ §2,260,987,102 68 
How is this comparative disadvantage of | Interest....:........ tsessensevenegvensences __ ST/LI5OT0 78 
the home producer to be avercome? Only FR ossctgacosiipaaerscnances ° $2,298,072,773 46 
ip one of two ways. Either the rate of 
American wages must be reduced to that Paes $90,089,241 46 
point at which the products of home labor Special deposits held for redemption of a 
an in this market compete with similar | certificates of deposit, as provided 
Products of cheaper foreign labor or the | 7 '*¥--- nn 
Government must impose such a tax on the Total........006 epeedapsssacesesdecncesd $150,011,011 64 
ms pa of the foreign product as will Debt Less Cash tn the Treagury. 
ve same effect. There is no esca WRG I, ORG e occ cccevecscccsccsccccseccecs $2,139,061,761 82 
from one or the other of these hereon Ook. WEAN. bsi cca aulebsacliedscesse 2,139,743,196 82 
3 Suppose we adopt the theory of the Free ee len prolamin, Bo  » 9681,434 50 
Trader and impose a tariff tax only on Decrease of debt since Jan. Mth, ‘ 
articles which we cannot produce at Oe Re reeedet Pe tecseeceet tt toseceses ; 4,026,499 Br 
then American wages must fall to a | Bonds Issued to Pacific Ratlway Compantes, Interest 
- lower rate or manufacturing capital in this Principal PR iy ae qusnne 0 
i a | abandon the struggle of high- | tnterest accrued and not yet paid......- 1,792,470 4 
ited the cheaper labor of | Interest ee SS a a 24,325,306 98 
‘We'sabmit io all candor to the moat tato- | atince of iwiatest paldby die Uaiisd 
Free Trader that neither of these re- |’ pede geageetecd mame 8 














to sell, 








They wonld either lose 


























inthis market live better and. spend: mare | 


would be favorable to the interests of 
Working-men who have nothing but labor 
They we e¢ employs” 
ment on a large scale by the suspension of 


| submit to.a reduction of wages; and in. 
either event they would-be sufferérs. If. 
we bavé Free Trade, then the sellers of labor 
in this country must consent to Free Trade 
wages or go unemployed. The capitalist 
cannot buy their labor unless he can make 
& profit by so doing; and certain is it that 
he cannot pay the present rate of wages 
and at the same time compete in this market 
with the foreign producer, who ‘pays about 
balf of this rate, Until American wages 
siok nearer to the level of European wages 
or the latter rise nearer to the level of the 
former there can be nothing like a fair and 
equal competition between foreign and 
domestic production without imposing s 
tariff tax upon theformer. It is such a tax, 
or it is a lower rate of home wages, or it is 
on our part a relinquishment of those in- 
dustries in which foreign and domestic 
‘producers compete with éach other. 
Let it then be: granted that.a -protective 
tariff keeps the price of commodities in this’ 
market up-to the point at which: they cau 
be profitably produced at home. Thatis to 
say, it prevents them falling below this 
price and leaves the law of supply and 
demand to regulate the price. In so doing 
it also: prevents wages from falling to the 
pauper rates of Europe and encourages 
_ industries that give employment to labor at 
the higher rates of this country. Does 
such a tariff injure the working man? 
Does it not, rather, directly promote - his 
economical interests? Even if it be true 
that he pays more for what he consumes 
than he would pay under Free Trade, it is 
just as true that he has more to pay with. 
The protection which the Free Trader 
denounces gives the working-man employ- 
ment at good wages, and this is precisely 
the thing be most wants. Let Free Trade 
be adopted in this country to-morrow, and 
the consequences to the sellers of labor 
would in less than one year most abundantly 
satisfy them that the experiment had not 
promoted their interests. They would be 
out of employment by the thousands or be 
compelled to work at very much cheaper 
rates. There would be a great fall of 
wages and also a most ruinous disorganiza- 
tion of the industry of the country. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


SecrETaRY Bristow's exhibit of the 
public debt on the first of the month is as 
follows: 





Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per cent.............seccseseees! $1,182,183,250 00 
Bonds at 5 per Cont............sceseseseess 





Debt Bearing 


POOP OOC er OOe reser eerrereseeseeseseess 























This shows a decrease of the debt during 
the month of October to the amount of 
$581,484.50. The-decrease since the 30th of 
last June amounts to $4,026,499.34. During 
the corresponding period of - the- previous 
year the decrease was $5,985,286.95, show- 





FHE INDEPENDENT. 





ane 2a See = 


rate of payment. The coin in the Treasury 
on the first of the month was $90, 089,241.46, 
against $77,409,677.88 on the first of the 
previous month. |The currency ati the two 
periods was about the same. 

———— rr 


BUYING AND SELLING MONEY. 


Iv one person gives to another a dollar 

fora bushel of wheat, and receives from’ 
him the wheat in return therefor, the pér- 

son giving the dollar is usually spoken’ of 

as being the buyer and the other as being 

the seller, The ordinary wsus loquendi of 

economical science, as also that of commer- 

cial life, applies the terms buying and sell- 

ing to other: commodities than ‘money. 

Hence, when in any exchange ‘money is 

one ‘of the things exchanged the party 

giving the money is called the buyer) and 

the other party. called the seller. é 
There is perhaps no necessity for chang- 

ing this usage of language; yet it is well 

to keepin mind that, as a matter of fact, 

money when exchanged for anything else 

is us really bought and sold as the thing 

for which it is thus exchanged. If A gives 

a horse to B for one hundred dollars, then: 
B as really buys the one hundred dollars of 
A as does A buy the horse of B. The money 
is exchanged for the horse and the horse is 

exchanged for the money. In this transac- 

tion the purchasing power of the: horse is 
measured by theone hundred dollars, and 
the purchasing power of the one hundred 
dollars is measured by that of the. horse. 

The same principle holds trué in every 
other exchange in. which money is one of 
the things exchanged. | Hence, in all trade 
in which money is used or implied we 
have the purchase and sale of money as) 
really as we have the purchase and sale of 
other things. 

The only difference, as it affects the ques- 
tion of exchange, consists in the fact that 
that commodity which by the usage of 
society is money has a general purchasing 
power, whereas other commodities ‘have 
only a specific purchasing power. All of 
them will buy money, but they will not-all 
directly buy each other. Money, however, 
will buy all of them. . Its purchasing power 
is general and theirs is only specific. Stand- 
ing between them as a general purchasing 
power by universal consent, it is the great 
instrument of effecting the exchange of 
other things which takes place in buman 
society; and this, we may add, is its sole 


use. 

Excluding the cases of thievery, gifts, 
and inheritance, how, then, shall a man get 
money? Only by buying it. If he getsit, 
he must give something for it. He must 
give a specific purchasing power, either in 
services or commodities, equal to the money 
he buys. Money, like everything. else in 
which men trade, is iu the market to be 
sold. If the grocer wants money, he must 
find customers and buy their money with 
his groceries. So with the merchant, the 
farmer, and so with every man, There is 
no exception to the principle. Money is. to 
be bought, and something is to be given for 
it, and that something must be procured. 
The man who digs gold gives.-his services 
for the gold he digs; and when he gets the 
gold he expects to sell it to somebody who 
wants to buy it. And, since what he has to 
sell has a general purchasing power, every- 
body who has anything to sell is always 
ready to buy his gold. The gold seller 
never lacks for a purchaser. 

How, then, shall a community or nation 
that wants more money than it has cet it? 
Simply by producing. and placing in the 
markets of the world that which will buy 
it. This will always: bring the supply. 
There is money enough in the world for all 
the exchanges of the world, it is onsale in 
every market of the world, and those who 
want it must buy it with the products of 
their industry. Money thus bought in the 
operations of commerce, and not ground out 
by the machinery of & papermill, is real 
money, moving hither and thither under 
the laws of trade and: always going where 
the demand for it is greatest, if accompanied 
with the means of buying it-: These who 
want it can have it if they can’ buy it, and 
upon no other terms can they have it. Ifa 
man wants a new suit of clothes, he can 
have it if-be can buy it. Hecan have ‘just 
as many suite as he can buy. So he can 
have just as much money as he can boy. 






Se erate 


quantity that he can have, and this will 
consist in what he has to eell. 

These principles lie at the bottom of all 
exchange and apply to money as really as 
to anything else. Those currency infiation- 
ists who are constantly clamoring for more 
money forget that, in order to get the thing 
for which they clamor, they must buy it, 
even if it beacreditcurrency. And, if they 
have the purchasing power in sometbing to 
exchange for money, they can readily get 
all they want without any clamor. If they 
are destitute of this power, the clamor will 
not bring the'thing they want: Nobody is 
going to empty bags of gold into their laps 
for nothing or give them a credit currency 
for. nothing. Buy your money. and stop 
your clamor, ye men of words without 
ideas, The settled laws of economte phe- 
nomena will not change to. accommodate 
your notions. 

ee 


POST-NOTES. 


Tue twenty-third sectionof the National 
Banking Law describes the character of the 
notes which the banks may. issue and circu- 
late as money, They are to be “‘ obligatory 
promissory notes, payable on demand at 
their places of business.” Effectually to 
limit them to a circulation of this character, 
the last sentence of the section provides 
that ‘no such association shall issue post- 
notes or any other notes to circulate as 
money than such as are authorized by the 
foregoing provisions of this act.” Bouvier, 
in his **Law Dictionary,” defines post- 
notes as “a species of bank-notes payable 
at a distant period, and not on demand,” or 
as ‘‘a kind of bank-notes intended to be 
transmitted at a distance by post.” The 
Banker? ‘Magazine quotes the definition 
given by Parsons in his *‘ Treatise on Prom- 
issory Notes” as follows: 
‘*Post-notes seem to occupy a position 
between the bank-bill, on the one hand, and 
the promissory note, on the other. They 
are payable on time and are still intended 
to circulate as money. y are not gen- 
erally subject to the rules of te en 
notes, but are like bank-bills. In some of 
the states they are void by statute.” 
Some of the banks having fallen into the 
habit of issuing time-drafts, which are vir- 
tually post-notes, the Comptroller of the 
Currency has called their attention to the 
fact asa violation of the law, and proposes 
to enforce sgainst them the forfeiture sec- 
tion of the law unless they discontinue the 
practice. The Comptroller is entirely right 
in this course. It was evidently the inten- 
tion of Congress that all the issues of banks 
that circulate among the people as money 
shovld be ordinary bank-notes, payable on 
demand. The twenty-third section of the 
law provides for such issues and expressly 
forbids all others. This ought to be suf: 
ficient to control the action of the banks 
If it is not, then the fifty-third section of 
the law supplies the Comptroller with the 
proper remedy for its enforcement. We 
entirely approve of the view taken by the 
Bankers? Magazine on this subject. 
I 


ENDORSING ACCOMMODATION 
PAPER. 





Ix the case of Lemoins, assignee in bank- 
ruptcy of Earickson & Boyd vs. The Bank 
of North. America, Judge Dillon, of the 
United States Circuit Court in the Eastern 
District. of Missouri, lays down the follow- 
ing legal doctrine in respect to the power of 
a partner to render his firm liable for the 
endorsement of the firm name on accommo- 
dation paper: 

‘*1, If the maker of an endorsed note 
carries it to a bank for discount on his own 
account, this is notice to the bank that the 
endorsement thereon is an accommodation 
endorsement. Such is the presumption of 
law, if there is nothing in the transaction to 


repel it. 

*“9 If such endorsement be that of a 
firm, the bank discounting the note under 
such circumstances must at its peril ascer- 
tain whether there was any special author- 
ity, express or implied, for one partner: to 
sign the partnership name as an accommo- 
dation endorser.” 

An endorsed note sought to be negotiated 
by the maker thereof carries upon ita face 
the presumption that the endorser is simply 
a surety, and, hence, that the endorsement 
was not made in the ordinary course of 
business transactions. It is, moreover, a 
well-settled principle of law that a partner 
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members thereof by contracts of mere sure- 
tyship on, accommodation paper, without 
the knowledge and consent of, the other 
member or members, Such contracts do 
not, lie within the general scope of the firm’s 
business, and unless its consent thereto has 
been, ascertained by its general usage or 
other evidence the party receiving the note 
with the endorsement of the firm upon it by 
one of the partners does so at his own risk. 
This equitable rule of. law. was, thus..con- 
cisely stated, by Chancellor Walworth: 

‘Tf, therefore, it-appears from the face 
of the paper that the partnership name 
is signed as surety for some other per- 
son the party who takes the note from 
such person has actual notice of the fact 
that.it is not signed in the ordinary course 
of. partnership business, He must, there- 
fore, at bis peril, make the necessary in- 
quiries and-ascertain that there is some 
special authority for one partner to sign 
the partnership name, express.or implied.” 

On any other principle it would be possi- 
ble for any member of 8 partnership entirely 
to ruin the firm by surety contracts with 
third persons, which have no connection 
whatever with its ordinary business. The 
law guards against this result by the doc- 
trine as laid down by Judge Dillon. 





WOMAN'S WAGES. 


THERE are a great many kinds of work to 
which women are not adapted—certainly 
not as well adapted as men. The labors of 
the sailor, the soldier, the miner, the farm- 
er, and the mechanic, and, indeed, many 
other forms of labor, require greater strength 
and endurance than most, women either 
possess or can acquire, For these purposes 
they are less valuable than men, and, of 
course, lessin demand. There is nodemand 
for women to become miners or blacksmiths, 
If they were to enter the labor market as 
general competitors with men in respect to 
all branches of productive industry, their 
labor expended in certain kinds of work 
would not and should not command as high 
@ price as that of men similarly employed, 
for the simple reason that it is not worth as 
much. 

On the other hand, there are many forms 
of useful employment to which the natural 
capacities of woman are just as well 
adapted as. those of man, and some forms in 
respect to which she is the superior of man. 
There is no reason in ber constitution or 
natural gifts why she should not be fully 
the equal of man in the art of bookkeeping, 
typesetting, telegraphing, selling goods as 
a clerk, teaching in the public schools, and 
many other things which are necessary and 
useful in the complex machipery of life. 
The things which she can do and do just 
as well as men are exceedingly numerous. 
All she wants is education and practice. to 
make her in this sphere the equal of man. 

Now it would seem to be a simple law 
of equity that where woman is:-fully the 
equaliof man, does the same kindof work, 
and does it with equal excellence and in at 
least equal quantity, she-should be as well 
paid: for her services. This; however, is 
notoriously not the fact. .Woman’s wages 
in the sphere of her equality with man, and 





even in thatin which she excels him,’are | 


usually much less than the wages paid to 


men. She is expected to work at half price | 


because she is a woman; and this often 
means a starvation price, which not infre- 
quently exposes workingwomen to the 
temptation of selling their virtue in order 
to support themselves. We hold this to be 
an injustice, and none the less so because 
sanctioned by general usage. The same 
wages ought to be paid for the same work 
equally. well done, no matter by what hands 
done, whether masculine or feminine, 


There are thousinds of women in this 
eity whose necessities compel them. to work 
for wages. ‘They must work or starve: 
Their own industry is their only method of 
support. We do-not mean to say or imply 
that this fact in itself is to be deemed a 
hardship. There is no reason why a woman 
should not earn: her living, as well as.a man. 
Her fingers. are.not so delicate as to be 
soiled. by. honest labor. We believe in 
workingwomen, as. well..as workingmen. 
What we protest. against. is the fact, that 
society, bya law, of unjust usage, discrim- 
inmates ip the..matter of. wages against 
women: and thoa,;makes poxerty, te hes 
doubly b .densome and oppressive, 


Fusuvance. 
FAITH IN- HUMAN NATURE. 


In every large city the man of business, 
who during the day is hardly. within reach 
of his home, experiences a difficulty in find- 
ing, at.a moderate price, a decently-served 
meal; Fer those who can pay for it there 
is comfort aud luxury enough; but for those 
to.whom economy is an object, and who 
must, therefore, betake themselves toe the 
ordinary. restaurant, dinner is neither a 
pleasure nor a recreation. There has been 
established in Edinborough a restaurant on a 
new pian, in which attendance is dispensed 
with altogether. Meat and drinks of every 
variety are spread upon tables. To these 
each customer helps himself as he desires, 
and accounts, as he goes out, to a man in 
charge. -Itis said that dishonesty seldom 
makes its way into this restaurant, which 
has depended for its success upon con- 
fidence in the honesty of human nature. 

In every concera of life in which our 
intercourse with others forms a part this 
confidence must exist. The belief that the 
food is good and that the hungry guest is 
honest in his reckoning are the requisite 
conditions between ‘‘mine host” and his 
customer. §8o the wheels of commerce and 
finance would cease to move if human 
nature was not to be trusted. What would 
become of those vast financial undertakings 
which have helped to civilize the world, to 
create wealth, to stimulate scientific re- 
search, if no man could believe in the 
fidelity of his neighbor? 

Mutual good faith is the underlying prin- 
ciple of life insurance. The assured relies 
mainly upon the honesty of his assurer for 
the fulfillment of the contract, while the 
latter depends upon the truthfulness of 
the former when making those statements 
which form the basis of the agreement 
between them. The history of life insur- 
ance has done much ‘to show that faith in 
human nature is not a misplaced sentiment. 
There is, perhaps, no system of business in 
the world in which there have been fewer 
disputes left to the arbitrament of law, and 
this isthe more wonderful in view of the 
vast transactions by which it has been 
characterized. Twenty-seven million dollars 
have been distributed in a single year by 
life insurance companies in this’country, 
among over nine thousand claimants, and 
almost without a question. And of this 
sum the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
alone bas paid two million dollars. Does 
nota fact like this afford abundant evidence 
that no doubt or suspicion could have en- 
tered into these transactions? Life insur- 
ance is unlike any other financial or com- 
mercial] institution, for no element of error 
can creep in to mar the certainty of its cal- 
culations. Its security rests as much upon 
patural laws as upon integrity of character, 
and a reference to the past reveals the 
pleasant fact that no transactions have been 
so free from failure and mischance as those 
that have been entered into by well-estab- 
lished life insurance companies. 
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NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 

(57 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is. transacted 
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Hana WHIT, OHA RUBS B. WHITH, and SAMUEL 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 2th, 1874. 


NEW YORK, 





F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS. FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, 1873. $6,511,114 23 
Fipmtams on on Foticies not marked off lst 
GARUREY | MNS 5. osc cceciciccccéockducstas 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued _. mea 
sabe nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Marine Risks. 


ea marked off from Ist January, 
to 3st Dece: 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. OC. Bartuert, Actuary. 
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Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2830302 21 as oi 

SS. SAE ES, PLE TEE 521.340 59 INSURANCE Co., 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 f 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
legal 1epresentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third pera *) 

F Ptanere sant. Capital - - - $1,000,00000 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 - ‘ 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or | Assets, July Ist, ’74, $2,401 °57093 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Liabilities - . - 1 86,363 40 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 

thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at Branch offices: 

the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREER 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- BROOKLYN; 
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ment of i and redemption will be in in gold. 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
A diy idend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net —— 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending DIRECTORS: 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest, 


By order of the Board, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Bina BARNEY 





J, B, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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D. JONES, . B. C. TOWN Secretary Agency 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice- ABRAM M. EiRBYy Secretary 
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J. D. HEWLETT, 34 OHN K. OAKLEY General 
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oe WASHBURN » Secretary. 
S. B. 
C.K FRANCIS,” ASs*t: Secs. 


CHAS. J. ma President. 
A. F. WILMART Hi, Vice: Erenident 





A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid-in fall -.- $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,866,888. 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 
P1874 =.= '© = =e = = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund «<= + = 1,248,619 22 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT 








t d..F. CRANK, Secretary. 








D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
COME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, ‘the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safeiy: invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
thn SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


—— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


ee 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
WAACC, KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H’ APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Ain O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assist Medical Examiner. 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
Grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
Available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


lt you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
Principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


pened by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
hited States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
men, 


-. AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good Feputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 





Mabon Dusiness for this Company, will be liberally-compensated for the work sccom- 


Forterms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Couipany or any of 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


eS 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and $9 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business’is conducted. 

. ——)» 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABOCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Strest. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Instirance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORG ET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 0 West #th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Couneelor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE. 12% East 59th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAM.NER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

—_9—————— 


OFFICERS. 
WriuuM WALEER, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. Bewley, Secretary. 
Grorce L. Montacuz, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, —4 & 26 NASSAU St,, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDINC. 


Policies issued, - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,500.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C.. CHANDLER, Ja 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS. President. 











Accumulated Assets, Jam. 1, U874... 2.1... ccc cc cece cece nceecees $8,087,211 02 
Gross Liabilities, including NEI WR cas oc nc. cgecan Gees va tees oe 6, 909, 968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders. ......... ........06 ccc ceed eeseeeee 8,177, ‘243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 12-47. 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle: 
ment * th ANNUAL rontem falling in 1874. 
VINGS BANK PLAN, os recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact Lamy og bear on theif face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 


Government 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Consulting Physician. 


Counsel, 
Provident Life ang Trust Company, 
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Selections. 


THE DOMICILE ERECTED BY 
JOHN. 


PRAXGLATED FROM THE VULG ATE OF M. GOOSE, 
BY A. POPE. 


Benoxy the mansion reared by dedal Jack | 
See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 


Mark how the Rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in Johu’s pavilion laid! 


Anon, with velvet foot and Tarquin strides 

Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides, 

Grimalkin grim, tbat slew the fierce rodent, 

Whose teeth insidious Jobhann’s sackcloth 
rent. 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s 
assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
* Stored in the ballowed precincts of the Hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 


Here stalks the impetuous Cow with crumpled 
horn, 

Whereon the. exacerbating hound was torn 

Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast, who 
slew 

The Rat predaceous, whose keen fangs ran 
through 

The textile fibers that involved the grain 

Which lay in Hans’s inviolate domain, 


Here walks forlorn the maiden crowned with 
rue! 

Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs that drew 

Of that cornicular beast whose tortuous horn 

Tossed to the clouds in fierce vindictive scorn 

The barrying hound, whose braggart bark and 


stir 
Arched the lithe spine and drew the indig- 
fu 


nant fur 
. Of Puss, that with verminicidal claw 
Struck the weird Rat, in whose insatiate maw 
Lay reeking malt, which erst in Giovunni’s 
courts we saw. 








Robed in senescent garb, that seems in sooth 
Too long a ond to Chronos’s iron tooth, 
Behold the Man! whose amorous lips incline 
Full with young Eros’s osculative sign 

To the lorn Maiden, whose lac-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 

. Of that immortal bovine by whose horn 
Distent to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast curulean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysses quadrupedal who made die 

The old mordaceous Rat who dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in Juan’s domestic bower. 


Lo! here, with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 
Of saponaceous locks, the Priest, who linked 
In Cupid’s golden bands the torn unthrift 
Whose - oa exiguous stared from many a 


E’en as he kissed the virgin all forlorn 

Who milked tre cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the cavine torturer skied 

That dered to vex the invidious muricide 

Who let acroral effiluence through the pelt 

Of the sly Rat that robbed the galace Jack 
had built. 


The mm. cantankerous Shanghai comes at 
t 


Whose clarion roused the shorn ecclesiast, 
Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament 
To him who, rohed in fines indigent, 
Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of that brute morose, 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that 


kilt 
The rat, that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 





EPITAPHS. 


... Prowasty no county in England more 

abounde in grand old churches than Derby- 
sbire; in no otber county is to be found a 
richer collection of quaint epitaphs than: in 
the ancient burial-grounds of these church- 
es. Here are two specimens which I have 
wyself copied on the spot. The first is the 
inscription on the tomb of a blacksmith, in 
the pi roomy village churchyard of Duf- 

situated on the River Derwent, about 

four miles from Derby. [ believe, however, 
it is not original: 
* My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 

My belicws, too, have lost their wind, 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 

And in the dust my vice is laid ; 

My coal is spent, my iron’s gone, 

Mywmails are drove, my work is done; 

My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 

My sonal, like smoak, is soaring to be blest.” 


The eccond and & truly pathetic in- 
scription is to the memory of two sisters 
who died within a short period of each 
other, in the flower of their youth, and who 
lie buried in the churchyard of the secluded 

age of Longstone, not far from Mousall 
le, perbaps the loveliest of the Derby- 
shire smaller valleys : 
*“ Fond sisters and affectionate friends, 

p : trod the path of life together, 

Until parted by death for a brief season, 


to be reun in a better world. 
bodies rest re 
happy are with who gave 
. them.” 
‘The county of Chester is probably as full 
that of Derby of the like memo: As 
et, however, I can only offer three. The 
ret is from crow churchyard con- 
nected with St. John’s, Chester—to my mind 
@ far finer building than the Cathedral, 
_ which hes been for some time past pnder- 
going the process only too familiar to us 
then baad of prorat verse bate oo far pared 
80 
sou chorch of Ds. John's, whose square ém- 


hattled tower of red sandstone is one of the 
most majestic I ever saw. I-presume the 
deceased to whose remuins the following 
hOftatory stanzas are addressed had died of 
** cold pison” or had fallen a victim to bad 
cookery : 


* Beneath the canopy of Heaven 
There’s death in every pot, | 
Then, when the dreaded ‘crisis: comes, 
Be stili and murmor not.”’ 


The two following are from Alderley 
churchyard, where Dean Stanley’s father, 
the Good Bishop, was tbe rector for some 
years before his removal to the See of Nor- 
wich. The first is the appropriate text on 
the tombstone of his widow, mother of the 
Dean, who lies beneath an ancient yew tree, 
close to the grounds of the adjoining rec- 
tory: 

“ The wisdom that is from above 

Is first pure, then peaceable, 

Gentile and easy to be entrea*ed, 

Full of Mercy and good frr ca, : 

Without partiality and wit!.out hypocrisy.” 


The next are lines rather above the usual 
level of nil nisi bonum memorial lines on the 
tomb of a wife: 


** Adieu, blest woman, partner of my life, 
Thou tender mother and thon faithful wife; 
From scandal free, most ready to commend, 
Most loth to brut, and proud: to be a friend; 
Her partner’s comfort and his life’s relief, 
Once his chief joy, but now his greatest grief. 
Her God hath willed her where be hopes 

she'll have 
A bliss more solid than herself once gave.”’ 


During a recent tour in the Isle of Man, 
[carefully examined several of the neg- 
lected, dreary churchyards in that beautilul 
island. The following isa list of some of 
the extraordinary Manx names found in- 
scribed on the tombs: Kissack, Looney, 
Juine, Crague, Killip, Kermod, Skrimsbire, 
Skillicorn. Kenney, Kneen, Rechab, Curq- 
hey, McKibbin, Foyn, Sprainger, Farcher, 
Curphey, Juark, Yoast, Jongkin, and 
Mylechreest, 

From the prettily situated but densely 
crowded old churchyard of Kirk Braddon, 
about two miles from Douglas—now, I be- 
lieve, closed—here is an epitaph: 


* After eight days’ illness, he departed this 
life at six o’elock in the morning. *Thou 
carriest them away as with a flood!’ 





OATMEAL Vs. BEEFSTEAK. 


Art the British Association, in the section 
of Biology, Professor Redfern, in the course 
of a paper of a valuable character on the 
food of. plants and animals, went on to 
point out that there were few social prob- 
Jems more important than how to acquaint 
the wife of the laborer or artisan, or even 
the wives and servants: of the middle 
classes, how to expend a fair share of tieir 
income upon food to the greatest advantage 
and how tO prepare it without destroying 
its nutritive properties, A savory dish of 
meat was often prepared by mincing or 
cutting the meat into small and more or 
less cubical blocks. It was then stewed, or 
more frequently boiled. The outer surface 
of each little block had its albumen firmly 
cuagulated, and the whole was converted 
into about as indigestiblea mass as could 
well be imagined—the high-priced and 
higbly-nutritious meat having been de- 
stroyed for the purpeses of nutrilion and 
the action of the digestive organs probably 
injured for some time t© come; or good 
and valuable fresh meat was subjected to 
dhe process of salting, which first of all ab- 
atracted theijuices of meat, and then hard- 





ened the fibers, so as to destroy or greatly 
deteriorate its digestibility. No doubt it 
was convenient to have a ned, dry 
mass of meat, inca of much change for 


urpose 
Pectually satisiying the appetite; but 
these were not..the for which 
food was intended to be used. It ought to 
be capable.of supplying the waste of the 
body atid of being easily converted into 
heat and motion, If it tailed in tbese par- 
ticulars, it would also fail in nourishing the 
brain and siding in the evolution of intelli- 
gence, and thus fotellectaal and bodily 
power was lost to the community and de- 
terioration of race was promoted. His col- 
league, Dr. Gordon, said that he recollected 
running races, putting stones, wrestling, and 
otber athictic exercises being the favorite 
amusements of the sons and servants of the 
farmers in the County Down, Now nothing 
of the sort was heard of. These young men 
found a short day’s work almost too much 
for them, and at the end of it they were to 
be seen lying about indulging in idle con- 
versation. Coincideotly with this they 
imagined themselves the equals of their 
masters and mistresses, and that. the health- 
ful oatmeal porridge and buttermilk twice 
daily, with beans and bacon-for dinner, was 
too strong “and coarse. . ‘They insisted on 
more delicate fare and demanded a supply 
of tea and white bread. ‘They were uncon- 
scious that persons in their position but a 
few years ago possessed amazing vigor and 
performed twice the amount of labor with 
greater ease, aod when the day’s work was 





ovér actually revéled in the display of sur- 

plus strength, which nothing but their 

ter and more rational diet have yielded 
} them. =-Londen 





| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


AN AVALANCHE ON THE MAT- 
TERHORN. 

Srrrine there gazing at the seven or eight 
thousand feet of the Matterborn’s hight and 
breadth that were still higher than my 
resting-place and drinking in the influence 
of the vast; silen¢:scene around and beneath, 
I perceived a movement upon the Jeft-hand 
outline and a large surface of the adjacent 
front of the mountain. The upper fourth 
part, apparently, of the ‘mountain’s hight, 
from the left-hand edge to about the middle 
of the front, was already bare and black, 
like solid rock. The movement of the 
mass, at the outset very deliberate, was 
first perceptible from thé Widening distance 
of the jak surface between its upper edge 
and a crest of hare rock that stood out upon 
the profile above. Then it was plain that 
the eotire weight of snow for a thousand or 
two feet below on that side of the mountain 
and nearly to the midst of its front, as I 
viewed it, was moving; and I felt the 
strange, falge sense of being: lifted with 





the whole'stéep, mossy-bank‘on which I sat’ 


facing the avalanche, Swiftly it gathered 
momentum, and its immensity became 
more comprehensible when its greater part, 
fifty to. @ hundred feet thick, shot out 
over a crag that bad not been visible under 
this great thickness of snow, and down 
through the clear air in one vast sheet, strik- 
ing upon a less inclined surface two thou- 
sand feet below, where it was daslied into a 
million fragments, and there flashed up a 
vast cloud of five, dusty snow. Rapidly 
massing itself, it again surged forth from 
the fleecy bosom of the snow-cloud over a 
precipice of nearly vertical wali for.a mile 
or more, into its final depths, leaving large 
area upon the mountain black and barren 
and tossing upward throughout the broad 
abyss anotber and more widely spreading 
snow:cloud, while its sudden displacement 
of air produced a rusbing wind, which 
reached to whereI sat. As you first see the 
distant artillery’s rushing smoke and hear 
the roar, so here arouse, far beneath anda 
mile or two away, a rolling, white, misty 
cloud, and then tbe astounding thunder of 
the concussion. The interruption of this 
avalanche in its progress doubled its sublim- 
ity. Had itrushed all the way down one 
incline, with no intervening crash between 
the loosening of tbe mass and its plunge 
into the depths, or if it had shot off clear 
into the air and struck intothe very bottom 
in a solid mass, it could not have carried 
with it such majestic movement of awful 
deliberation nor produced such prolonged 
and terrific roar.—[Corresvondence of the 
‘* Detroit Tribune.” 
Ee 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


My pear Sir:—I ‘send: you some™ verses 
written a-day since on reading Charles 
Lamb’s sonnet to you, and remembering 
what you said (in jest)to Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor and myself the other day about your 
poetry —— less well known than it 
had been. My tribute is less worth having, 
but not less sincere; so perhaps you will 
take it and excuse itas what it is, an im- 
promptu. Yours very truly, 

ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 

To B. W. Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Sept. Ist, 1868. 


In vain men tell us time can alter © 

Old loves or make old memories falter, 

That with the old year the old year’s life closes. 
The old dew still fails on the old sweet flowers, 
The old sun revives the new-fledged hours, 
The old summer rears the new-born roses. 





Much more a Muse that bears upon her 
Raiment and wreath and flower of bonor, 
Gathered long since and long since woven, 
Fades not or falls as fall the vernal 
Blossoms tbat bear no fruit eternel, 

By summer or winter charred or cloven. 


No time cast down, no time upraises, 

Such loves, ¢uch memories, and such praises 
As need no grace of sun or shower, 
Nosaving screen from frost or thunder, 

To tend and house around and under 

The imperishable and peerless flower. 


Old thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations 
Outlive men’s lives and lives'of nations, 

ead, but for one thing which survives— 

he inalienable and unpriced treasure, 
The old joy of power, the old pride of pleasure 
That lives in light above men’s lives. 
A. C. SWINBURNE, inthe ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 


rr ———— 
A DINNER FOR NOTHING. 


One of the nastiest tricks, but at the 
same time one of the cleverest of the day 
was recently perpetrated on the restaurapt- 
keepers here. An enterprising genius set 
out one day to get a first-class dinocr with- 
out paying for it, and he succeeded in. this 
wise: aving procured a quantity of 
cockroaches, he killed them by immersing 
them in boiling hot water, and, with the 
lifeless remains of his victims tied up ina 
handkerchief and concealed in bis pocket, 
he sallied forth in quest of dinner. Enter- 
ing the Café Brabant, he took a seat at a 
table in the public room, and ordered some 
soup. The soup was brought in its neat 
little turreen, and the hun vy customer pro- 
ceeded to ladle out a platefu of it, whi¢h 
he consumed with much appetite. Having 
nearly finished bis soup, be watched his op- 
reece: popped one of the cockroaches 

nto.the turreen, and then ecreamed for the 
walter, The waiter came, and, with 
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speechless indignation, the rascal 
to the defunct insect. “Bring the a 
tor,” at last he gasped. ‘I wil] complain~ 
oe ae “For Heaven’s sake be silen 
sir, wy the distressed waiter, ‘y, . 
i anlage * geome Of the house, of 
» We will charge you nothin 
dish, and if you will only say noting. 
* Ah—well—in that case—but I can eat 
pease. on ey Tam too sick, 
Morning. off went the gentlem 
lowed by a storm of apologies and poke 
from the repentant waiter. He proceeded 
to the Maison Dorée and ordered a dish of 
fish, which he obtained on the like cheq 
terms and in the same ingenious Wanner, 
The Café Anglais supplied him with a roast, 
the Café Riche with fowl and salad, and he 
wound up his day’s campaign with some 
ices and cakes at the Caté Neapolitain 
having obtained a first-class dioner without 
spending a single cent. When the Waiters 
of the different cafés begin to compare 
notes, of course, the trick was discovered. 
ue as pene too late to punish the adroit 
sw T.—Paris Correspondent o “ 
adtphia Press.” ” is 
ror 


RITUALISM AND ROME, 


THE question has been raised whether a 
handful of the clergy are or are not engaced 
in-an utterly hopeless and visionary effort 
to Romanize the Church and people of 
Engiand. At no time since the bloody 
reign of Mary has such a scheme been Om 
sible. But if it had been possible in the 
seventeenth or eizhteenth centuries it would 
still have become impossible in the ning 
teenth—when Rome has substituted for the 
proud boast of semper eadem a policy of 
violence and change of faith ; when shehay 
refurbished and paraded anew every rust 
tool she was fondly thonght to bave disused: 
when no one can become her convert with. 
out renouncing his moral and mental freq 
dom and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another; and when shehay 
equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient hisiory. I cannot persuade myself 
to feel alarm as to the final issue of her 
crusades in England, and this although I do 
not undervalue her great powers of mischief, 
But there are questions of our own reli 
well-being that lie nearer home. And 
of them is whether, as individuals, we cp 
justly and truly say that the present 
movement in favor of ritual ig 4 
healthy movement for each of m; 
that is, whether it gives or does not ginw 
assistance in offering a more collectedatof 
worship when we enter the temple of it 
Most High, and think we go there to oftr 
before him, the sacrifice of praise si 
prayer and thanksgiving? Of onetbingys 
may be quite certain, and it is this. To 
accumulate observances of ritual acct 
mulate responsibility. It is the adoption 
a higher standard of religious profession 
and it ‘ey a higher stand of “religiow 
practice. we study, by appropiria priate or 
by rich embellishthent.| to make the churth 
more like the house of God and the services 
in it more impressive by outward signs of 
his greatness and goodness, and of ourlittle 
ness and meanness, all there are eo maby 
voices, audible and intelligible, though i» 
articulate; and to let them sound in our ean 
unheeded is an offense against His Majesty. 
If we are not the better for more ritual 
are the worse for it. A general augm 
tion of ritual, such as we see on 
around us, if it be without any correspond 
ing enbancement of devotion, means mor 
light, but no more love.—Mr. G 
in “ The Contemporary Review.” 








Hywmat Doacrret.—In an early edition 
of Wesley’s hymn-book occurred the fo 
owing: 


**T ride on the sky, freely justified I, 
Nor envy Elijah hie seat; 
On chariot of fire mount higher and higher, 
And the moon itis under by feet.” 


The following was from Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s version of the psalms: 


“© Why dost t’ withdraw that hand aback 
And hide it in thy lap? 
Oh! pluck it out, and be not slow 
To give thy foes a rap.’’ 





Tere are found in the secondary rocks 
in tbis country and Europe remains ol 
pterodactyls, or flying dragons. The : 
known was found in Kansas and “” 
spread of wings of twenty-five feet. i» 
the last balf century there has beet . r~4 
cussion in regard to the character 0 
anterior extremities. Cuvier and mary 
others said they were true winss. 


found in Pe a ch : — in the bu 
seum of le lege, an 
the wings, whith are ‘perfectly ex 


in 
are similar to those cf’a bat, naving # # 
membrane stretched on the elongated jit 
finger and extending to the point 0 
e edtail, Thespecimen ic the mi, 
Pp ever discovered and 
clear up some other difficulties. 
Ce 
mitet thodest thing in the world? 
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ADVERTISE, 


valve OF PRINTER'S INK. 


Tnose merchants nis and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly: should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populse remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or # thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 

astorm and reach a gale barbor. To sit in 

lence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 


id those who don’t want to be le t among 


ihe break-ers Or drifted into chaos must 
ove along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The followiag will show what is thought 
of Tag INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
diun- 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


:—-Ip November I commenced advertising 
 Chrtstuen Union, Weekly Tribune, Gra 









and INDEPENDENT) my Rw a | 
Se ore and Ler ete that, if 








my consumption “of printers’ 
Stickwe ll & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Pad ‘8 Chemica Writing Fluid. 


time has elapsed to enable me to forms 
inion of thePeaine of the above-named 


ent in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
Seina ee of all the other above- 


papers. Respectful 
om 8s. stTArro RD, Chemis 


213 Pear! Street, 





MR H.C. BowEN: 


« Dear — oth INDEPENDENT has been one of the 


pers to me which | have patronized. 
veu gu moneyed clase of subscribers, who ap} 


pear 

ofthe very families ; and - during the past 
mr and summer season | have realized better re- 

m it than any other paper of the aplaioes 


press, without a single exception. 
Finserted « 


om tt 
in THE INDEPENDENT ( 
fing most favorable), = ye 
itween two and three times t 
oh ube! Yours respectful! 
RDETTE ourre. 


Publisher of * Pattern 


YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Sir:—We have had a 


a well 
fours very truly, A. G. STARR, 


Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1373. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir In answer to inquiries made in reference 
toour advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
SENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
Wondred. It is needless to say Gens we consider it oue 

ofthe best mediums in the coun’ 

Yours truly, 


. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “Victor” 8. M. Ce 
ans YOrK, June 234d, 1873. 








x 
abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
ly derivi from Pour extended circulation. 
well sutisfied with a result which has more 
‘ your representations and our expecta- 
Yours trul 
HmNRY F. HOMES, Secy 


a Porte, IND., June 2th, 1874. 
. Pubiiahe h rtn Fin i 
Dear Sir — ; *" 


am ring from the advertisement 
oe over the Ana It is counting. It has al- 
twice paid for itself. Respectful) 


Prop’r “ Dr. S. B. Collins’s ‘Opium Antidote.” 


“* ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE 1E NATIONAL LIFE LIFE INS. Go. of A Oe Weatinw 
ton, b. * stute that out of 100 best religious 
pape 8, selected and advertised in 
lly at the time of the formation of the 
7% THE INDEPENDENT led the Hst in re- 
Often 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 
0 THE I ee mas ea 
WOVEN W Wik KE MATTRESS CO, say: THE 
NT has Ly tat, the most good hitherto 
of anv re any religious paper we have — patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
mi 


say: 


ffice 
lg in their hands or zkbts or said 
ron the e@ paper. Our extensive sales d: 
of our first advertising in THE IN- 









RANCIAL, ry 
ane ks a Bork dal Banker, who eavestions 


ce 
all the rest put 


WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
"We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 


Yor Ge, Raper for insurance advertising in New 


4 panier SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
Says: “ on ne INDE 


. R.) 
to me the 


“The results 
oding our Fr auticipations: "We es- 
our best mediums.” 


ee SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
inserting a full e 






They state that 
the best paying of 


the entire press. 
# ©. TILTON, of f Pittsburgh, Pa.. one ct the larg. 
country, sa7s: 
. tin sivpee ENT by 
teu to cost than any otk sr panes.” 
; ; S MUTUAL tee INS. Ine Co: %. 
moro goed" ‘ben's 


_ Wve We ever patronized. 


atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
if ims to have a 


the latter brought me 
he money res; 


e number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
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by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed 
and now ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can bave this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for one year (if not in arrears) and 
sending us the same amount, or fora two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without THz INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10— as such engraviigs are 
now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will. be 
read with interest: 


“This is by far See best likeness of Mr. Sumner I 
bare ever mogene A LEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex-Goveanor 


“Thavenever seen a picture of him thatepencastiod 
it in So ans vitelfkeness. ”—O, 8. FERRY, U..8. 


* ee is ne w rag lkeness."—JomN A. J. 
CRESWELL, Postmuster-General. 
“It is a most exteblont likeness and a beautiful 
work of art.”"—JOHN JAY Cisco, Ex-Aast. U.-8 
urer, 
“ Decidedly the best tation of him that f 


EWITT TALMAGE, D. D., 

” wh very faithful and spirited representation of the 
head of the eminent Senator and Philanthropiat.”— 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, dent of Yale College. 

“The likeness ho admirable.” —JOHN A. DIX, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“ It is a beautiful exhibition of art in the. nen 


have have toon. Rev. ‘I, 


‘ost excelle ent "—M. R. Geetauttee of 
the upreme Court of the Uniied 


“A taryor War good Hkeness.”—Wi. w. BELEwAr, Secre- 
ce ae peenes, as it seems to me, is, strikin, 


rect and the picture a beuutiful production 0 ‘ar 
ney 


Gro. H. WILLIAMS, Atwor: 

“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great 
peer oe Mm G. WHITTIER, Amesbury, Mass: 

“ Recalls very vividig to my mind the features and 
bearing of the dead Statesman.”—JNoO. J. INGALLS, 
U. 8. Sen nec from Kansas. 

“ Asa likeness of Mr. 8 as he saa bar 

rior to his di death it is the best 7 have seen.” 

legate from Arizona. 





CCORMICK, Del 


“Is an excellent‘ grentertete tment.’ ”"—W) 
LLOYD GARRISON, 71 a ig74. - 


“TI think it_a eood tike cohad var Mr. Sumner.”—Z. 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 


“It is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian 
Union. 


“T have seen none superior to it."—JoHN ScoTT, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 


“The likeness is a very striking one.”—GroRGE 
OPDYKE, Banker, New York. 


“Ttis 9 faental likeness. of the great Senator.”— 
OLIVER JOHNSO 


“An par ctnng engraving.,’—Jas. 8. MORRILL, U. 
8. Senator from inararin 1 bs 


“An excellent eet sneering: "—T. W. FERRY, U 
Senator from M 


“It is the best mon vl ef Mr. Sumner y 
lished.”—JAMES E, ENGLISH, Ex-Governor ot Cone 


necticut. 

“It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. 
Sonne and a fine success in ithe artof engraving.” — 

Hon. WM. M. EVARTS, New York. 

“Reproduces his features with fidelity.”—SIMoN 

CAMERON, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed. ee ¥. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massuchuse 
You > is true to life.”—HENRY CLEws, ool New 

“A most excelent Mnquess."—A. A. SARGENT, U. 
8, Senator from Californ 

“Itis a 5a ey cwiitdéat U. 8. Senator from 


“ Very fine engraving.”—H. L. DAWES, Representa- 
tive from Massach' husetis. 

A,cogital likeness of the [mae en ~——_ 
Be TREMAINE, R 
from New York. 


“It ms to me a very likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 





“It is a very likeness.”—HENRY W. LONG- 
FELIOW, Cam 

“It Simivanle, and faultless.” — Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH, Peterbo 
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farm and Garden, 


THE GRAIN FIELDS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 


A TRAVELER visiting California thinks the 
grain fields area much more magovificent show 
than the famous springs and moantains. 

“If a person wishes to get a good idea of 
the grain districts of this-state, to see what 
private wealth and combined capital have done 
to overc@me natural obstacles, and to visita 
portion of the country that stands almost un- 
changed since the time of the Conquest, let him 
take the,early train at San Franciseo on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and follow its course 
through the San José and Salinas Valleys. 
With a party of friends I started out, on a 
bright, beautifal morning (for ‘the early day 
here is the time to find comfort), and took the 
train as described. Out through the sandy 
suburbs of the city, soon we reached a section 
of country that would warm the heart ofa 
New England farmer and make the boasting 
Hoosier red with envy. Passing by Belmont, 
at which garden-like spot the wealthy banker 
Ralston lives, surrounded with luxuries; leay- 
ing Millbrae, where Mills of dairy fame resides, 
in the midst of bundreds of acres dotted with 
sleek, well-fattened stock ; and catching a sight 
of Hayward’s magnificent estate and other 
finely-preserved residences, we get into the 
wheat-growing country, and upon either side, 

in the sunlight of this clear atmosphere, wave 
fields of ripening grain stretching out as far as’ 
the eye can reach and shining with a golden 
light. It is a lovely sight indeed. Further on 
we pass through the oak; country, cut up into 
estates which in their beautiful woody growth 
seem like gardens well arranged for picturesque 
effect. To the west rise the Coast Range of 
mountains, which keép off the cold sea-air and 
act as a barrier to heavy fog-clouds. In these 
valleys and on the foot-hills are perfect grain- 
- growing and stock-raising districts. Individ- 
uals own 25,000 acres of land under cultivation 
and several landholders count their estates up 
to 50,000 acres. I heard of One capitalist who 
had refused $240,000 in gold fora section of 
land in the Salinas Valley. Mr. Jesse D. Carr 
has a wheat-field ‘of 50,000 acres at Salinas Val- 
ley, and Mr. Carr 8. Abbott, among his other 
boundless acquisitions, has a neat little farm of 
4,500 acres, upon which he feeds 1,500 head of 
cattle, realizing 600 pounds of milk per diem 
from his stock. Land that originally cost $3.50 
per acre cannot be bought to day for $100 per 
acre, and yet portions of the state are as yet 
undisturbed, Emigration is setting in strong- 
ly, however, and the early settler gets the best 
ebance. On the line of the railroad the thriv- 
ing cities of San José and Salinas are located 
and brisk villages are the stopping-places every 
few miles, This southern country offers great 
inducements to settlers, and rapid increase in 
immigration shows that the facts in regard to 
California.are becoming kuown.’’ 

Near. San Luis. Obispo some fine crops of 
wheat bave been raised this year, which seem 
to show the. wonderful productiveness: of the 
soil. A ten-acre field was estimated by compe- 
tent authorities to average 80 bushels per acre 
of wheat. On an 8%-acre lot adjoining 40 tons 
of superior barley were cut. On another farm 
wheat, which cut 70 bushels peracre. Another 
nearly 49 acres of barley were cut, which aver- 
aged 50}¢ bushels per acre; and 100 acres of 
firm has several hundred acres of barley which 
average 80 bushels peracre. In such acountry 
as that asmall farm of ten acres will yield as 
much as’many hundred-acre farms in Vermont. 





HOW TO KEEP APPLES THROUGH 
THE WINTER. 


Tue following excellent suggestions are by 
Alexander Hyde, in the NM. Y. Times: 


“To aid the barrel and the skin of the apple 
in keeping out the air, many wrap their apples 
in paper—manila paper is the best and is very 
cheap, but old newspapers will answer—each 
apple by itself. This not only aids in keeping 
out the air, but prevents the apple from bruis- 
ing in transportation. Oranges are always im- 
ported with a paper wrapped around them. 
Paper is not only-very impervious to air, but is 
a non-conductor of heat and serves to keep 
the fruit of a uniform temperature—a point of 
some importance. ‘ 

** A more effectual mode still of preserving 
apples is to fill the barrels nearly full of apples 
and then put in some thoroughly dry, fine 
sand and shake it down gently. This will fill 
up all the interstices between the apples and 
keep them indefinitely and almost perfectly 
fresh. In lieu of dry sdud, ground plaster 
(zypsum) may be used, and is perbaps still 
better, as it is more compact and, therefore, 
less pervious to air. We have known apples 
kept in this manner for two years. 

“The virtues of dry sand and plaster for pre- 
serving apples, pears, and other fruite are well 
understood by the preminm hunters at our 
horticultural. fairs, Thenicest specimens of 


Bartlett pears are packed away in sand and 
brought ont a month or six weeks after they 
are picked ag fresh as though they were just 
from the tree. It is very little trouble to put 
plaster or sand into a barrel; but it is some 
botheration to get the apples out and wash and 
wipe them, and the transportation of sand 
will never pay, so that we should not recom- 
mend this practice except for a few choice bar- 
rels for the use of family and friends. . 
“Another mode very analogous to the fore- 
going is -to pit the apples in some dry, sandy, 
or gravelly soil, just as turnips and potatoes 
are pitted. They will keep splendidly through 
the winter thus pitted, but must be used speed- 
ily in the spring after they are dug out, as they 
will rot soon after exposure to the light and 
| air. In order to pit apples, select some dry 
spot, where there is no possibility of water 
filling the pit, and dig a hole three or four feet 
deep and of any required size, place some 
clean, dry straw on the bottom, and on this the 
apples, to the depth of two feet, covering the 
whole with a layer of straw and then a layer of 
dry earth, raising the latter above the. general 
level of the ground and sloping it roof-fashion, 
so that it will shed rain. The apples will come 
out in the spring as crisp as cabbages when 
pitted in this way. 
‘Instead of one large pit, it is better to make 
several small ones, holding eight to twelve 
bushels each, so that one pit may be opened 
after another in the spring, as the apples may 
be wanted, or the apples may be buried in the 
ground in barrels and a barrel taken up ata 
time. We have known this latter mode to 
succeed admirably.” ; 





OATMEAL DIET. 


THE consumption of oatmeal has largely in- 
creased in New York within the last ten years, 
but it would seem there are impediments to its 
ever becoming a popular article of diet in this 
country. The fact is our climate doeg not suit 
the oat, which thrives best in a cool and damp 
atmosphere; and, except in Maine and on the 
cloud-capped summit levels of the Allegheny 
Mountains, we have never seen this grain at all 
comparable with the imported oats from Scot- 
land, or even England. Possibly, too, the oat 
degenerates in this country because of neglect 
and want of care in selecting the seed. Our 
farmers, as a general thing, looking upon it as 
of secondary importance, as compared with all 
other grain.crops, always assign it td the poor- 
estlandon the farm. The following, clipped 
from & contemporary, shows clearly the great 
yalue of this grain as a creator of bone and 
muscele: 

Oatmeal for Bone and Muscle.—Liebig has 
shown that oatmeal is almost as nutritious as 
the very best English beef, and that it is richer 
than wheaten bread in the elements that go to 
form bone and muscle, Prof. Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, during some twenty years measured the 
breadth and hight and also tested the strength 
of both the arms and loins of the students in 
the university—a very numerous class—and of 
various nationalities, drawn to Edinburgh by 
the fame of his teaching. He found that, in 
hight, breadth of chest and sboulders, and 
strength of arms and loins the Belgians were 
at the bottom of the list ; alittle above them, 
the French ; very much higher, the English; 
and highest of all, the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, 
from Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, 
are fed in their early years with at least one 
meal a day of good milk and good oatmeal por- 
ridge. 

“Speaking of oatmeal, an exchange remarks 
that a very good drink is made by putting about 
tw spoonsful of the meal into a tumbler of 
water. The Western hunters and trappers con- 
sider it the best of drinks, as it is at once nour- 
ishing, unstimulating, and satisfying. It is 
popular in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, two and a 
half pounds of oatmeal being put into a pail 
of moderately cool water. It is much better 
than any of the ordinary mixtures of vinegar 
and molasses with water which farmers use in 
the haying or harvest field.” 








TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


A VERY POWERFUL SQUASH. 

The Hartford Daily Times says: ‘‘ Thelifting 
power of plants is something marvelous when 
one considers the chemic laws and subtle 
principles of plant growth. The power of 
growing trees to displace huge rocks is often 
illustrated, and seldom more strikingly than in 
the case of an oak tree in South Hadley, Mass. 
This tree, says a local account, is opposite the 
residence of Nelson W. Burnett. ‘A rock had 
a seam in it, anda fibrous root from the oak 
crept into the seam, grew, and lifted the rock, 
weighing over a ton, tc the hight of one foot.’ 
The thickest and heaviest of our Hartford 
flagging stones, as shown in the case of several 
on Main street, has been lifted out of position 
by the growth of tree roots; and on the corner 
of Main and Pleasant streets one of these roots 
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freestone there imbedded. Here is an account 
of the action of forces in vegetable growths in 
the case of a squash—the locality being Am- 
herst, Mass. : 

“* The squash in the Durfee plant-house is 
now lifting 4,000 pounds. It is now ten weeks 
since it was harnessed, and something has 
been continually breaking loose. Five levers 
have been used, each larger than the pre- 
ceding, and aset of larger irons, overlapping 
the first, was found necessary. The leverage 
is @ curiosity, the seven weights comprising 
buckets of sand, boxes of paint, an’ anvil, a 
chain, a pipe-stake, and innumerable other 
miscellanies. The vine is between 50 and 60 
feet long, and this dynamic squash is the only 
fruit it is allowed to bear.” 


THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


An Arkansas correspondent of The Scientifle 
American says: ‘‘I came here thirty years since 
and began clearing land and building houses 
with hewn logs and boards split from the tree. 
After several years’ residence, I noticed very 
often that pieces of the same kind of timber 
decayed more quickly than others; and, after 
much thought and observation, I came to the 
conclusion that timber felled after the leaf 
was fully grown lasted the longest. I noticed 
that timber felled when the leaf first commenced 
to grow rotted the sap off very quickly, but 
the heart remained sound; that timber felled 
after the fall of the leaf rotted in the heart, 
even when apparently sound on the outside. 
When fire-wood cut in the winter was put on 
the fire the sap came out of the heart; but 
when cut in the summer the sap came out of 
the sap-wood and next the bark. I noticed 
also that all our lasting wood had but little 
dap at any time in the heart—such as cedar, 
mulberry, sassafras, and cypress. 

“ Acypress post cut in the summer of 1888 is 
still sound, although exposed to all weathers; 
while one of the same kind of timber cut in 
the winter of 1856 and painted has rotted in 
the heart. I saw yesterday a piece of gum 
plank which I sawed in the summer of 1859, 
that has lain ever since and is perfectly sound; 
while oak timber that was felled in the winter 
before is now entirely rotten. 

My conclusion, then, is: Cut timber after full 
leaf—say in July and August—to get the most 
last from it. The sap goes into the heart of 
the tree after leaf fall and causes decay.” 


TO DESTROY INSECTS. 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry says that 
hot alum. water is a recent suggestion as an 
insecticide. It will destroy red and black ants, 
cockroaches, spiders, chintz-bugs, and all the 
crawling pests which infest our houses. Take 
two pounds of alum and dissolve it in three or 
four quarts of boiling water; let it stand on 
the fire until the alum disappears; then apply 
it with a brush, while nearly boiling hot, to 
every joint and crevice in your closets, bed- 
steads, pantry-shelves, and the like. Brush 
the crevices in the floor of the skirting or mop- 
boards, if you suspect that they harbor vermin, 
If, in whitewashing a ceiling, plenty of alum 
is added to the lime it will also serve to keep 
insects at a distance. Cockroaches will flee 
the paint which has been washed in cool alum- 
water. Sugar-barrels and boxes can be freed 
from ants by drawing a wide chalk mark just 
round the edge of the top of them. The mark 
must be unbroken, or they will creep over it ; 
but a continuous chalk mark, half an inch in 
width, will set their depredations at naught. 


a; 
Powdered alum or borax will keep the chintz- 
bugs at a respectful distance, and travelers 
should always carry a package of it in their 
hand-bags to scatter Over and under their 
pillows in places where they have reason to 
pect the pr of such bed-fellows, 
CLOVER IN CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI, 

Rey. John Lusk writes to the Farmers Vin. 
dicator that he considers the soil and climate 
of Central Mississippi the finest in the world 
for red clover. “I have no idea,” he 
“that it grows to the same perfection in any 
northern latitude, Mississippians have in this 
an untold mine of wealth. One-tenth of our 
tillable land put in clover for Pasturage and 
mowing would be of more value to any farmer 
than three times that quantity in cotton, inde- 
pendent of the enormous amount of labor in. 
volved in acotton crop. It would give us fat 
horses and mules, the most delicious beef ang 
mutton in the world, with fabulous quantities 
of the choicest milk and butter, with compar. 
atively little labor and less expense, and thus 
diminish our exposure to the encroachments 
of labor and the extortions of supply men, 
Try a few acres. If you sow wheat (the last of 
the following January) sow eight pounds of 
red cloverseed per acre on the land and keep 
all stock off the rest of the year. This is ong 
of the ways toaid in stopping the leak that 
has foolishly and uselessly taken $200,000,00 
out of Mississippi since the surrender.” 





NO COAL IN OALIFORNIA, 


Dr. J. C. Cooper, who has made the most 
careful survey of the state, says that the geo. 
logical facts are all against the probability of 
the existence of any true coal- measure in Call. 
fornia. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the alleged coal discoveries are of no value 
whatever. In other countries the true coal of 
the carboniferous rock is formed of tree ferns, 
alge, and other plants of low organization, 
None of these remains are found in California; 
but in their stead are found the remains of cop: 
iferous and dicotyledonous trees, or thos 
having double-lobed leaves, the beds in which 
they are found being.classed by geologists a 
lignites. In some parts of the state this lig 
nite is found in useful quantities, and may by 
employed, like peat, for local consumption, 

NUMBER OF GRANGES. 

The following is a correct statement ww 
number of granges in the United States onthe 
1st of June: 

AIADAMA,.... coccccccees 604) Mississi, ae eeeesee ees 
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k .. 421;Missouri....... 
lifornia . 200|\Nebraska..... 5 
Connecticut 3 New Hampsh' Hy 
v. od 
Florida,... « 5 oe 
Georgia. .., 640 North ) 
Dlinois., .-1,484/Ohio........... oe MI 
in , ~-1,963| Oregon... .... it 
Owa.... . 1,994) Pennsylvania. a 
Kansas .... 711/333'South Carolina.......+. 3 
Kentucky.. 1,191) 
Louisiana. es 1) 8 
Pescara ve aheqancs 
jaryland...,...... oo i , 4 
ge * 480 o-. M 
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RUPTURE 


d by DR. SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 cents 
for book of likeness of cases before and after treat 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. Y. 





A Literary gentleman writes: ‘“ Renne’s 
Pain-Killing Magic Oil is my panacea for all of 
my ills for which it is adapted. I canuot keep 
house without it.” ‘It works like a charm 
for curing colic, cramp, cholera morbus, bi 
ache, bruises. Try it, reader. 











Sent in 5,10, 15, and 20-lb. Cihees Boxes. 
ong (New Season’ - «= iy 

oes Gree ‘and Black Mixed = = « 2: é 

est neolored Japan (Ggason 1874) « 0. 


Samples of cheaper grades sent on same 


66a 


TEAS BY EXPRESS, C.O.D. 


Two samples of any of the following grades sent by mail to 
Te on recei : 


F A ariel é : 
Finest Seeks ‘Hyson First Pickings) - © 18 
Finest Gunpowder ery Choice) = * * 


‘in « «© = 80. 
“7 —. bn ng Hy, OE... to be the same as samples sen 


WILLIAM 


“Cargo Price ” Tea Warehouse, 


ANS, 


nd 68 Fulton Street, New York City. 





rses that have at sometime been valued hig 
forward, the shoulder 


resting the feet has done, When the horse 
ook th 


heat some in an iron spoon and fill the crease around 
for the fancied diseases, 






the other 
stiff, 


Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallible 
, or Coffin-Lone 





has thrown up the solid half-foot thick flags of 





FEET. When a horse's foot becomes diseased, the principaf value of the horse is gone. 
fine hly, hauling a scavenger wagon, or hobblin; 
kind of servitude, for no other reason than for want of proper treatment and care. At the first sign of | 
has to take the blame, and persons make themselves believe the shoulder has shrank 
commences ® course of treatment with Linuients, Buisrers, and the like, doctoring wiTHouT EFFECT for yarn 
FANCctgD disease which the shoulder could have by having diseased feet AccOMPLISHING NOTHING, except . 
s to show signs of lameness fo: 
e foot one hour in water as hot as can be borne, adding one ounce of sal 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and around the coronet; i. e. where the skin an 
the With this treatment you will 
a sound feet es ae - ye 
MEN! jury from preseu . 
tion of the navicular bone; contraction of the hoof; wrench of the foot, allowing the feet to become dry onl -_ 
round sto foot. There is no complaint that is so hard to locate rm 
those who are unschooled in diseases of the horse. They often think it in the shoulder, and call it Sweeney, 


ge the first place the hoof must 
be soft. Every morning soak the 
foot for half an. hour in as warm water 


How often we #0 
along in the lowest 


ward, remove the shoes at,once; 

I ia ea on ba 
not be compelled to 

re of the dry, hard frog, causing wloert 


it may dis- 
return after a little. Stands 
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kinds of work and-do it as well as 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS 


ono APOLIO 


A SUBSTITUTE for SOAP for ALL Ph gay PURPOSES except washing 
othes. 


Itis'a 


oteo HS, etc. 


Polishes BA 
moves Stains from Marble, Ha 


Nothing 


WANDS, and such are assured to all who use 


gp? eT: 


-- ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS 











ae 


‘There is ‘no one article known that willdo ‘so many 


uick and effective Cleaner of PAINT, WINDOWS, BATH-TUBS, FLOORS, 
ON, TIN- WARE; STEEL, and all Metal Wares. Re- 
nished Walls, ete. 


is ¢0 much admired or so,indicative of refinement as b wherein and beautiful 


‘wann SAPOLIO 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH.---It removes Stains of whatever kind, prevents 
chapping or roughness, is agreeable and effective, and very cheap for every-day use. 
Depot’ 20.Park Place, New York City. 


————EEEEEw 








Write for Pamphlet “ All about Sapolio.” 
———— "2 











AGRICULTURAL. 
QOURTHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR | Yrption. 
FARMERS, worth, on ‘the whole, 


we lanters, or Pountry Centiemen, Beet ga 


— nana pt on nd WORKSHOP. em, e a 


jis of most 
not over caeeelt the selling 
times in nitrogen than 


“ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
SERTILIZ ER. in market. Made from bare. blood, 


bon meat, dried and 
Ne from Nan o Maneter no ousés of New York 


t adul- 
and 


ost fertilizers sold show them 


and worth, by analysis, over $10 
to its value: 


Sheffield Scientific Sch 


Johnson, ‘ool, 
‘New Haven; Prof. oo a Editor 


aD as Aeon New York 





Pure Bone Dust 
FERTILIZING, 


For ETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 


No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 





att GJMPROYEP»S 
) =; Beier every Farm tt a ig Owner 


ag oot Aime te. Bend “EE fi ara Descriptive Gus 
meni me 7 ive Cir- 
culars to Box 304, P.-O., New Y 











A MAN CEA THevs. “ 











A Congumptive C was hourly 
fi ed, and Dr. H. Besancon he 
dentally mad brea: f HEMP, 

yt ye which cared ew his onl M7 ay oe ye Fa this recipe 
pope aed 
iw WASHER. -Best | Sin break a fresh cold th 24 hours. A dress Craddock 
& Co., 1082 Race St., Philadelphia, naming 
tra bo, and Cheapest. In use 
000 sold. Never fail to sell and please. 
cea money refunded if they fail to give 
TIRE SATISFACTION. Will do washi : 
wi carte im one hour, with light labor and no &. HOWARD & CO’S. 
. TOWER CLOCES. 








ACENTS WANTED. 
#Verage $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 


S.W. PALMER & Cco., 
AUBURN, N. Y. 








Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 


E. HOWARD & CO., 


15 Malden Lane, New York. 
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Nés “OS BELL 3- 





Catalggue sent Pree. 





VA UZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second 8t., Cincinnath 











WIiiahd 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


‘ . to th 
7 uf : pute ines L82G a bee were e acquired e reputation 
Prtetiteg: and terms ae sapien x P. SMITH > excosding that 
Debetus, lows, Mand 1748 Clay streot | S™Sh saress otther TROY or WEST TRO 
ese WENERLY é& COMPANY. 


| 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL hes nak sae TROY, N. Yu, 


eee 


of Bells. 
vee to URCH BELLS, 
ogues sent free, 





PAINTS. © 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 


CHEMIGAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get-a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as long as any paint in 


the world. 
ed ready for use in White and Black and 
thousand rth fnest palidings in th x onoree 
in the coun 

be a ay ey 
arran made 
“i eae re Ch hoes mlcal Paint 2 fag tak the first 

em: 2) e 

Fair, Cingtapatl Maxposi ition, Bes 


Fairs where the air and been exhibited. 
where 
Pend for samp phave Deen exhibited. ae tree 


of c) 
MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2” Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 


Seen — _ _seeee 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & GO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 








FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES, 


JAS. T. ALLEN & 60, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER, OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
nowon Exhibition st their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 











IMPROVED 184. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 




















VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety, 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
theSouth and tropical countries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentes and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 
Portable Family ) Sewing Machine, 


SsODAYS’ TRIAL. 


We will send to any sddress, C one of our 

with privilege of Soe before ta’ 
Express office ; and if it ~ 

infection. we will will refund th a ree 


ne macbies withia’the” time ope 

Beckwith Sewing Machine Co, 
New pS 862 Broadway, 

Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 


Th 008 OR.” ted. 4 
‘elfth fg bay 9 —— 
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» THE DYING BUOY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE °° ' 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER . 


ONE ‘BOTTLE / 2 


will make the Blood pure, the dlear, the Byes. 
bright,the Complexion smooth parent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimiples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from th@ Head, Fags, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skim. Itis pleasant to take” and 
the dose issmall. ~« 


a 


——_—_— 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that havé lingered in the ays: 
tem five or ten years, , 


whether it be 
Scrofula er Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, .... .. eR 


& 


BErrseaTen INTHE * * © - 
Lungs er Stemach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
pate Eon! pevataie. Glandular Swell: 
aaiing Oe us Affections, ge 
omplant its, Ars 


ing of the I Lu Dys 
Me" Bolonee’, White Sre)iinge, Femiry 
a 


ns Of Skin Diseases, 
ms 0} ni 
ead, Ring Te Salt 








Right Sea and's 7 
joa are wits Sine oe range of this - 
Ser oF Modern emistry, ag. few A 2” Ve. 


oes person using-it 
od Gisense | Dad any te = Te Fe them. 


R. R. 
> RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the Werld! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


ILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREV 
E SYSTEM AGAIN SUDDEN ATTACK 
Ti AND oe ire se perry 
K 


a 


Nib wtUN 
$ THR Sit URBICAD ATTEN 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEF IS 


ERNALLY—UR TAKEN INTERN- 


Liver, silanes orwith ¢ with 
Tarache: or wit 


ue ; or with 


Pa nin with Diarrhoea. 
Cholera 6r Dysentery ; or with Burns, Scalds 

or Bruises, er with Dwave eure o 
application of RADWA eae ll 
cure you of the worst of th coe qounetaints dn a few 
tc hwer tm half s tumblet of will in 
OH, HEARTBURN BN sIGR ewe Dia. 
DY’ THE 


T rT ould ays > ot d- 
Sag ee Pan op 
Scher = hon or of 

water.” mith Frene bs as 


gimalant. 7 aan btiy Ce 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING. PILLS, 


a testctons, elegantly contes Troaginen mi, 


——s » ch 
— 7 Wass Pls, for =e f all Aisorderp 
Liver, a omelty, Kigners” Bla ae — 
0, Biliousness, >. eileen Fever, Ine 
a! aay De he Bowels, Piles, and all I 
ments of the Internal Viscera. arranted to effect a 
aves 7 ~ vi containing no mer- 
m ~— 
ower e the ng symptoms resulting from 
veo oh, Di ae. Orne: 
Iness of the ; 
cad, A = of th b, Nausea, 
Ese noises Sraseites uaa te etnetaeat 
omech, the ing of the Head, Hur- 
ried and Difficult Br. athing, Flu atthe H 
Suffocati g Sensations w : 
ee ee ore 





Ch: 
be 
oy doar and Bun Pain -‘, in oe Ege. roy = 
Perspirati own an 
of Bea the Bite, Ghee Tirhbs, and Sudden Flushes 
m | RAD 


‘ew doses Way's Fuss wa 
ment m from all the aborenamed ders. 
its per Bex. SOLD BY DR ISTS. 


Read “FALSE , TRUE.” 
Warren BL. Non stgmp to wat & CO., No. 3 
arren a, & a-g pak on wortk thou- 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


A A a 





; SILVER*PLATED -WARE 


_ MANUFACTURED BY TES 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA, C0, 


550 BROADWAY.’ . 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 8Y THE AMERI- 
ICAN INSTITUTE. 
eer. sJUuD¢GES’ RuPORT."” 
consider the goods made by this Company 


be by bes¢ made in thig country and, we 
Tope Thar are 18lttiees tt obasbusticti® 





LP. DEGRAAY. 


R. M. THr1on, f 
& 
rysti t Aah te treet, New Hy 
ie, and 4182 Hester 
‘Branch Store 81 Fourth aaa York, 
eg es TO K£EEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


i PARLOR, DINING, AND ‘BEDROOM 


EG pr, =) 


87 and 89 Bowery. 65 Ch 


’ “ FURNITURE, * 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


, of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices, 





PLATE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CO 
ACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


| SILY R-PLATED Wie, 


anki nd Or Original Fall of 1874 ao out? 
Ay ~My 3 art by all leading 


an 13 John Street, New York. 


PRAITS | 








RE TT 


sora. OIL, 


Perfeotly Safe. 
"CHS. PRATT -& CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 EVLTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 


GE W= 


Ae 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


Asbestos Materials. 
coitine HRA THING, otc. Bt. W. JOHNS, 


MAIDEN LANE RY 
Established . Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


MILK OF MAGNESIA, 


8 certain and speedy cure for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, 


















HEARTBURN, and HEADACHES, 


caused by sourness of the stomach. It is peculiarly 
adapted for children and females. For sale by all 


Be | 





and finish.” a you saw this. 
- af 000: IN Jn RTED C eR AND SUITINGS, 
BE MAD O MEAS Bina xceptionable style, 
MIDDLETOWN | aes 


omeiee shea §53 ang ounetii BULL satis orranes by Expren, 


JOHN WANAMAKER & C reac Fait Talloring House, 
818 and$20 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FREEMAN -& BURR, . 





ee CLOTHING WAREHOUSES. 138 AND oon tone i ST., NEW om 





matey & Be BURR, -prigoa in replenishing, open th of the Lemge I by the great de 
SFSt ak eer te cohee Me aa, a a 
Altre $10. Te Order, or ae od $s 
’ ITS 
9" esi 
7 Sure Hd €Rey, Mrs . a “ax? Sure m 
UITS, $15 | eae Surre/sy 
i sis 85, $8, $10 812, $15, $20, $30, $10. Surrs, ws 
| Suits, $20 : S, - Oy, Surts, sso 
Suits, soo" ont’ : Ep 
Surts, s30 ge nod Ss, cate $20. CO4 Ts ae 
B. ’ ol Te Order, or Ready-Made. B §, Sure $e0 
OYS’ SUITS, $ 5. OYS’ SUITS, $13. 
one UITS, 6 5. eee to a0. OKs | UETS, 916. 
@xs’ SUITS, $10.’ DOYS’ OUTS, 990. 
— ees ity yin 


Orders by Letter #3 
‘Countr¥ | mess ay ie ays 
PERFECT FIT ATTA 


OrderS. |. puies for: Selt Measure, tenrs.nts 


12- FREEMAN ; BURR are closing outs large assortment t of garihen 
COST AND LESS. 


hp pe) marion my any a 
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°F ALL KINDS, 


Tes | * 





TABLE) KN i ane Forks 
VE MAKERS 0 





and the “ = Pasout Save’? or - Coltulota Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by het 
water, and are the most durable knives known. Alwayscall forthe Trade Mark “ MERIDEN CUR 
LERY COMPANY ’’ on the blade. Warranted and sold by a Cutlery and by the 
CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


To School Officers and Church Trustees: 
SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and 7erms from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


nufacturers of the Celebrated 
<6 MARVEL” LL. DESKS, 








184 and (86 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN 





~ —IMPROVED PLAS- 
TiC SLATE will repair 
and preserve old roofs of 
shingles, tin, cement, or of 
a any kind cheaper and 


more substantially than anything else in use. It has 
been tested and improved upon for ten years and is 
@ perfect protection against weather and fire and is 
endorsed by eighty-two Fire Insurance Compan- 
les. Reference is made to over 2,000 roofs in New 
York—on churches, brown-stonie dwellings, facto- 
ries. etc. It is equally good for steep or fat roofs and 
is easily applied on old or new buildings. 
Prices of Materiala Ready for Use. 
For an entire new roof, 6 cents per square foot,O0ld 
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Smxp For Crnevtan, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 
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Windows and 











hingle roofs can be codted and made tight and fire- 
proof for 13g dents per square foot; tin roofs for 
cent per square foot; gravel roofs for1% cents per 
square foot; felt and cement roofs for 1 cent per 
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Shoes. They cost no more ‘nd wear longer. wear 
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who wishes to save dollars will send 
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